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OAOUTOHOUO. 

ITS HISTORY, PROPERTIES ; ITS COMBmATIONS FORMING HARD RUBBER, 

AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT B. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. S. 

COMTIliniD FBOM PAOB 109, TOL. II. 

Hard rubber is used by dentists as a base upon which to mount artifi- 
cial teeth 3 to attach teeth and blocks to a gold base ; to lengthen teeth on 
a gold base, or refit after absorption has taken place, and to restore the 
loss of the palate. It has been called into requisition to repair the loss 
of the nose, and for this purpose, owing to its plasticity, strength and 
durability, it fulfills most of the required indications better than any sub- 
stance heretofore used. It may be also used for instrument handles and 
impression cups, &o. 

In treating upon working rubber for dental purposes, I shall not give 
\n detail the various modes practiced by different manipulators, as this 
would fill a volume, but confine myself principally to my own. For vul- 
canite work, in obtaining an impression of the mouth, the same course 
should be pursued as for metal work, taking care to have it accurate and 
smooth, free from imperfections ; and I would here call attention to an 
important step in taking an impression of the mouth, which I find is over- 
looked by many, that is, immediately before inserting the cup into the 
mouth, with a napkin wipe the gums (and teeth if there be any) dry. This 
I look upon as being an essential point in procuring an accurate impres- 
sion, especially when wax or wax compounds are used. The saliva, when 
present on the gums, interposes a viscid film between the wax and the 
surface which we desire to obtain an impression, causing the wax to glide 
over the surface instead of adhering, thereby destroying the accuracy of 
the impression. For partial sets, I prefer the wax compound of paraffin 
and wax, and give it the preference to wax or any other of the compounds- 
of wax that I have used, or even plaster 3 but without the precaution of 
having it just soft enough to be plastic, and the gums and teeth perfectly 
dry, it would not be reliable. In cases where there are no teeth, I inva-' 
riably use plaster to take an impression. Where the gum and palatine- 
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areb are of nnifonn consiBtenoy, use plaster alone, bat wbere some parts 
are jieldiog and otbers rigid, first take an impression in wax or wax com- 
pounds of a eonsistencj to press np the yielding parts, as they wonld be 
affected in mastication, then remoTC, trim and score the wax impreteion, 
add a film of plaster, re-insert in the mouth, press firmly np and get m 
plaster impression, which will be reliable. 

In making the model, care should be taken to have its face smooth, and 
the body hard and compact. To insure a smooth surface with a plaster 
impression, the plaster should be saturated with water ; the better plan is 
to cast the model immediately after taking the impression ; if this is not 
practicable, immerse in water to restore what is lost by evaporation. Then 
use such substance as the operator may prefer to prevent adhesion; 
the practice of drying the impression, varnishing and then oiling, is m 
useless waste of time ; a thin film of oil may be used, but I prefer a sola- 
lion of soap, neither of which must be used in excess, and a solution of 
soap can only be used upon naked plaster ) if applied to varnished plaster 
or a wax surface, it will act upon the plaster cast into the mould, and 
cause its surface to be pulverent, so that the fine lines will be readily 
effaced. The same effect upon the surface of the model may bo produced 
where the impression is dry, by its absorbing the water from the oast, so 
as to prevent the proper chemical union taking place. To obtain solidity, 
the plaster should be of good quality, mixed as thick as can be manipu- 
lated, and free from air bubbles. 

When the impression has been taken with wax, where there are teeth, 
fill the cavities made by the teeth with water, then add a little plaster, 
mixed thick ; jar the impression ] the plaster will settle into the recess and 
the water will rise ; then add sufficient plaster to make the model of the 
required thickness, jarring so as to cause the plaster to better consolidate. 

In parting the model from the wax impression, I prefer immersing 
the whole in water at a temperature just sufficient to make the wax plas- 
tic enough to be removed from the teeth without endangering their frac- 
ture. The advantage of warm water over dry heat is, that it keeps the 
plaster saturated, and the wax or wax compound does not enter its pores, 
parts freely, and leaves the surface clean, which is very important for vul- 
canite work. When parted in this manner it is not necessary to oil the 
wax impression before casting into it. 

For the base for the model set, various substances are used. Some 
prefer wax in sheets ; these may be made by casting or rolling wax to the 
proper thickness, or a better plan by immersing sheets of paper in melted 
wax, withdrawing to cool, and repeating the process until the sheet has 
obtained the required thickness. The gutta percha of commerce has been 
used, but is objectionable for the reason, when in thin sheets it is wanting 
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in the proper rigidity, and often becomes so adhesive as to make it nnpleasant 
and difficult to work. Others prefer a metal plate stamped up as for a 
meUl base ; when such is used, block- tin or pewter may be resorted to 
with advantage. 

I prefer as a base, the prepared gutta percha ; this is prepared by 
incorporating with gutta percha white oxide of zinc, and a fine white clay 
to give it firmness, also a little Vermillion is added to give it a better 
color. Various compounds are vended, some are wanting in the neces* 
sary rigidity, others after a short time become so brittle as to be worth* 
less. At present I have found that manufactured by Am. H. B. Co. the 
most reliable. 

In making a model plate of this substance, the prepared gutta percha 
may be softened by dry heat, or preferable in water at a temperature 
above 150^ F. The model should be saturated with cold water, this pre- 
vents the gutta percha from adhering and injuring the face of the model ; 
the softened gutta percha is then pressed down firmly with the fingers, wet 
with cold water. 

In arranging blocks or gum teeth, the approximal faces should be fitted 
accurately, and, when practicable, with a very thin wheel, cut grooves in 
the base and approximal faces; the rubber fiowing into these grooves 
materially assists the pins in retaining the teeth in their position, and in 
many cases I rely as much upon the grooves as upon the pins. 

Where teeth are used with plain pins, the pins should be curved or 
hooked horizontally ; if the curve is made perpendicularly, and in an arc 
of a circle, of which the base of the tooth is the centre, the pins will 
easily pull out by a force applied to the point of the tooth. Double* 
headed pins are the most reliable, and when properly made, there is no 
possibility of the tooth becoming detached from the rubber without a 
fracture of the pin or tooth. 

In some peculiar cases where I could not procure rubber teeth to 
answer the purpose, I have used the ordinary plate teeth. They may be 
prepared so as to make them as firm and secure as rubber teeth, by run- 
ning a film of gold solder upon a narrow strip of gold or platina plate ; 
then square the ends of the pins, bind or clamp the strip with the solder 
fiftce in contact with the ends of the pins, heat up to the fusing point of the 
solder, this will unite the strip to the pins and form a staple, giving a firm 
hold for the rubber, and where there is a narrow neck of rubber running out 
to a single tooth, this strip may be extended down into the rubber to give 
it additional strength ; in such case the metal should be serrated at the 
edges, or have small holes drilled in it. 

In upper sets, where there are only a few of the under front teeth, and 
they are irregular as to position or height, we may form an articulatio 
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with the rubber, just back of the point of the artificial teeth. This la 
done when the teeth are arranged upon the model plate, by placing soft 
wax on the back of the teeth, and fi,Uowing the patient to bring the j&iVB 
together sufficient to form the desired articulation. We thereby secure an 
impression of the antagonizing surface of the under teeth, which must be 
carefully preserved in the model, and also in finishing the rubber set ; 
this will, in mkay cases, prove of great advantage, giving a bearing for 
all of the natural teeth, which could not be obtained without making the 
artificial irregular and unsightly. 

Again, there are many cases where some one or more of the inferior 
molars, when the front teeth are properly articulated, project up so far as 
not to admit of the use of a porcelain tooth having sufficient substance to 
bear the forbe in mastication ; in such cases rubber may be substituted 
with good effect. The proper length and form of antagonizing face may 
be obtained with wax, on the same principle as mentioned in the preceding: 
case. In finishing the model, it should be smooth and rather thicker than 
we desire the plate when finished ; just sufficient additional thickness 
given to allow for trimming and polishing ] a large excess is a loss of 
material and time. 

The next step, after the model has been made and the articulation 
proved to be correct, is to place it b a fiask. The keys or guiding pins 
of a fiask should be long, and fit accurately, so as not to allow any lateral 
motion when the sections are closed. 

Before casting into an iron fiask, it should receive a coating of some 
substance to prevent the plaster from adhering to it} for this purpose, I 
generally use a solution of soap, allowing the film to dry ; this causes the 
plaster to part more readily from the iron. I have a rule in the treat- 
ment of my fiasks which I think a good one, that is, when a fiask is 
opened, I immediately remove all the plaster, wash it clean, and then 
dry ; by this means fiasks that have been in use for years are as clean and 
free from oxide as when new. When first opened, it cleans much more 
easily than when the plaster has been allowed to become dry and cemented 
to the iron by oxide ; besides economy in time, we have a sightly instru- 
ment the next time its use is called for. 

In filling a fiask, first saturate the model with water to prevent it from 
robbing the new plaster of its moisture ; mix the plaster thick as it will 
pour, to give it strength, partially fill the lower section, then introduce 
the model not horizontally, but inclined at one edge, so as it is forced down 
into its bed the air shall be excluded from beneath it. The proper height 
to fill the lower section, or to have the line of division, is, for teeth whose 
bases rest upon the base plate just below the porcelain so as to allow the 
teeth to be imbedded in the upper section ; for teeth whose bases rest 
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upon the natural gum, the division should be at the point, fastening them 
in the lower section. After the plaster has set, trim the surface smooth, 
to prevent adhesion of the upper section, some varnish and oil, others 
simply oil ; either will answer the purpose, but I prefer a thin coating of 
a solution of soap ; this done, the upper section is then carefully filled. 

To separate the flask, dry or moist heat may be used. Dry heat is 
more uncertain than moist, for the reason the heat expels the moisture 
from the plaster, and if carried too high, the wax melts and runs into the 
plaster, or if gutta percha is used, it becomes adherent, and is very diffi- 
cult to remove. When this difficulty occurs with wax, it may be partially 
overcome by melting it out over the fire, or better immersing the flask in 
boiling water with the face of the mould upwards ] but in cither case, the 
face of the plaster is liable to be contaminated with wax. 

I prefer the use of moist heat, and proceed in this manner : in a basin 
of water, beside my flask I place a thermometer, gradually raise the heat 
to 125^ F., not higher, allow the flask to remain in the water at this tem- 
perature a few minutes, so this degree of heat may penetrate through its 
substance ; then remove and separate ; when these conditions are followed, 
the model plate parts readily from the plaster and teeth. Should it acci- 
dentally get too warm, and there is wax present, immerse in cold 
water to chill the wax ; it will then freely part from the surface of the 
plaster as it is saturated with water. The mould should be thoroughly 
cleaned, and every particle of foreign substance removed from the pins. 
I find a small pointed instrument, flat, and curved at the point nearly at 
a right angle with the shaft, very useful in cleaning under the pins. It 
is advisable to rub the pins with a small pledget of cotton dipped in abso- 
lute alcohol, especially where there are any particles of foreign substance 
adhering to them. 

The importance of removing every particle of wax from the mould is 
demonstrated by some experiments I made to ascertain the effect of lard 
oil, yellow wax, white wax and paraffin upon rubber during vulcanization. 
In the bulbs of separate tubes were placed these substances in contact 
with unvulcanized red rubber ; they were corked, and then put in a bath 
of paraffin, in which was suspended a thermometer ; paraffin, when 
melted, is transparent, so the effect at the different stages could be readily 
noted. The heat was gradually raised, and the result was as follows : 
Paraffin and Rubber, — At 220°, no apparent action ; 
At 280^, deep red ; 
At 300°, similar to 280°, little apparent change. 

After being at 820° one and a quarter hours, and at 820°, appeared 
nearly all solid in the tube ) a slight portion of a yellow oily-looking fluid 
ran down when the tube was inverted. 
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Whtn eddy the paraffin and rubber in a great measure separated j Irat 
the integrity of the rubber was lost where it had been in eontact 'with the 
paraffin. 
Lard Oil and RMer. — At 220°, rubber commenoed to dissalye ; 

At 280°, oil red, dissolved more tkan Uie 

paraffin \ 
At 300°, action slightly increased ; 
At 810*», rubber run down, but not all dia- 
solyed. 
After being at 320° one and a quarter hours, rubber nearly all dissolved. 
When cold J oil red, fluid, no solid rubber in the tube. 
YtllwD Wax and Rubber.— At 220°, no action j 

At 280°, action very slight j 
At 300°, action slightly increased. 
After being at 320° one and a quarter hours, and at 320°, fluid deeply 
colored. 

When cfddj the dissolved remained in combination; integrity of the 
rubber destroyed. 
White Wax and Rubber.— At 220°, no action ; 

At 280°, wax slightly tinged with red; 
At 300°, quite red. 
After being at 320^ one and a quarter hours, and at 320°, wax fluid 
and deeply colored. 

When eoldy wax and rubber remained in combination. 
White wax appeared to act more upon the rubber in the early stage 
than the yellow, and its solution was more homogeneous at the termina- 
tion of the experiment. Whatever arguments that may bo urged in favor 
of slovenliness in manipulation, are fully answered by the above results. 

Grooves or gates should be cut in the plaster, radiating from the 
mould to the outer edge of the flask, to allow the excess of rubber to flow 
out when the sections of the flask are being brought together. Some cut 
a groove encircling the mould about midway between it and the edge of 
the flask, then making numerous small grooved radiating from the mould 
to the encircling groove, and from this a few larger ones to the circum- 
ference of the flask. This having been done, the mould is carefully 
brushed, to remove all loose particles of plaster. The model should then 
be coated with some substance, to prevent the rubber from penetrating 
and adhering to its surface. Various substances, with varied success, 
have been used for this purpose. Finely pulverized soap-stone rubbed 
into the face of the model with the finger, has been used with a moderate 
degree of success. 

Tin Foil is extensively used ; by givbg the surface of the model a 
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coating of varnish, then, while it is adhesive, press down upon it a sheet 
of tin foil, it fulfills the required indications. When the tin foil adheres 
to the ruhher, it may be removed after the case is taken from the flask, 
bj the application of either nitric or hydrochloric acids. 

Soluble Glassy or Liquid SiUxj prevents the adhesion of the rubber, bat 
it must be used with care. Give the face of the model a thin, uniform 
coating, and allow it to dry before the packing is commenced. This pre» 
caution is necessary to insure success ; for if the liquid silez is in excess 
and fluid, it will insinuate itself between the pieces of rubber in packing, 
and prevent their adhesion. I have just commenced to nse this substance, 
and so far have met with perfect success. 

A preparation called Ethereal Solution^ ofiered in the market, is very 
highly extolled by those who have used it, and I have no doubt it per- 
forms all that is claimed for it. 

Collodion answers the purpose well, and I have used it successfully 
for several years ; the only objection to it is, the film will sometimes adhere 
to the rubber when vulcanized, and so darken it as to give it an unsightly 
appearance. 

To those who desire to prepare the cotton and make the solution, the 
following formula I have found, after numerous trials, the most reliable. 
To prepare the cotton, take 

Pure nitrate of potash, finely pulverized and dry, 600 grs.. 
Add water, - - - - 14 f. drs.. 

Sulphuric acid, (commercial,) - - 12 f. drs. 

Stir well together with a glass rod; when at the temperature of 130° F., 
immerse the cotton, and allow it to remain from seven to ten minutes ) 
then press out the acid, and wash quickly in a large quantity of water, 
repeat the washing until all the acid is removed ; then press the pyroxy- 
line or changed cotton, in the folds of a napkin, to absorb the water, 
separate the cotton into a loose mass, and dry at a moderate heat. 

Cotton thus prepared is somewhat explosive, although not so much so as 
true gun-cotton, leaves a residue, and is more soluble. 
To make the solution, take 

Rectified sulphuric ether, - - - 12 drs.. 

Absolute alcohol, .... 4 drs.. 

Prepared cotton, (pyroxyline,) - - 5 grs. 

The addition of alcohol to the ether alters the properties of the film 
from what it would be if the ether was used alone ; it possesses little con- 
sistency, adheres firmly, and has less tendency to contract. Where a 
collodion of greater consistency is required, add more pyroxyline to the 
solvent, and, where the taste of the operator requires it, add a little alka- 
net root to the ether before the pyroxyline is introduced, and any shade 
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may be obtained^ aooordbg to the quantity of alkanet lued, from a faint 
blush to a deep red. 

To fill the joints between the blocks or gum teeth, different substanoes 
have their advocates, viz : — calcined plaster, finely pulverized silex or 
felspar moistened with liquid silex, calcined plaster colored with ver^ 
million, liquid silex, and os-artifioial, all of these in the course of time 
-will yield to the action of the fluids of the mouth, and then the ill-fitting 
joints will be a receptacle for soft particles of food, which will be more 
objectionable than having them filled with good solid rubber. The best 
filling is an accurately fitted joint, when so made ] when the enveloping 
plaster is of good quality and properly mixed, and no undue force is 
used in bringing the sections of the flask together, there is little danger 
of the rubber insinuating itself into the joints. 

The next step is to pack the rubber in the flasks. Sometimes in opening 
the flask or cleaning out the model base, a block or oftener a tooth becomea 
loosened from its bed; when such accidents occur, the best mode of 
remedying it that I have found, is to place a drop of very thick shellac 
varnish upon the plaster, then force the block or tooth into its position ; 
in a short time the plaster will absorb the alcohol from the shellac, and 
it will be flrmly held in its bed. 

The flasks or moulds may be packed cold, but it is a better plan to 
warm them ; the heat should be raised gradually up to the point rubber is 
soften^.' One important consideration should ever be borne in mind to 
insure success in the manipulation of rubber, that is, the moulds, instm- 
ments used, and rubber, must be perfectly clean and free from all foreign 
substances ; cut the rubber in small strips and squares, and heat it to 
make It more plastic. The heating may be done over the naked flame of 
a lam]^, or upon a metal plate ; by either of these modes the rubber is 
liable to become overheated and its texture impaired. The better plan 
is to use a metal water-box, a suitable size is one having a surface six by 
eight inches, two deep, with a tube in one of the comers, one inch in 
diameter and two in height ; this answers the double purpose of an opening 
to fill the box and to allow the escape of steam. In using this instru- 
ment, there is no danger of overheating ihe rubber. With the strips, pack 
around the pins and into the grooves, then proceed with the squares, using 
care to consolidate the pieces as added, and not to enclose any air bub- 
bles. Avoid packing full to the porcelain gums, especially when thej 
are thin and come near the model, as in such case the force in bringing 
the fiask together would be, in a great measure, expended latterly against 
the porcelain shell and endanger its fracture. By making the centre the 
fullest, the force is expended upon the strongest part of the mould, and 
as it yields, the rubber flows in around the more delicate parts. 
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Seyend mles have been given to ascertain the exact quantity of rob- 
ber required to fill the mould. The specific gravity of pure wax is 0.96. 
1 have found that of the American Hard Rubber Go.'s prepared gutta 
percha to be 2.454, and the American Hard Rubber Co.'s red rubber 
1.572 ; hence to fill the mould, when pure wax is used for a model plate, 
it will require to one part of wax, by weight, 1.6 of the Co.'s red rubber, 
and when the plate is made of prepared gutta percha, it will require to 
one part of it, by weight, .6 of the red rubber. When the wax is colored, 
the disparity in weight will not be so great as with pure wax. 

In filling the mould, an excess of rubber should be used to insure com- 
pactness. It is a much better plan to lose a little rubber than a set of 
teeth, which is liable to occur where too close a calculation is made to 
save a few scraps of rubber. 

Bringing Sections of the Flask together, — Although rubber is plastic, 
yet such is its nature that it will not yield to the sudden application of 
force, as well as to continued firm pressure ; therefore the best plan is to 
apply the force through the medium of a spring clamp, which acts uni- 
formly and continuously, which is less liable to fracture the porcelain 
gum than when it is abruptly applied. 

Several different spring clamps have been devised, which operate well. 
A modification of my own construction I prefer ; it has a strong steel 
spring of a C shape, to its lower limb is secured a cast-iron plate, suf- 
ficiently large for the bottom of the flask to stand upon ; to its upper limb 
is also secured a plate, through which three thumb-screws pass and press 
upon the top of the fiask at equi-distant points. The advantage of having 
three screws arranged in this manner is, that it enables us to brbg the 
sections of the flask together parallel. 

In closing the flasks, they should be heated to make the rubber more 
yielding and adhesive. Dry or moist heat nuy be used. In using dry 
heat, there is danger of overheating the rubber, and thereby injuring its 
texture. I give a decided preference to moist heat, or retaining the flask 
in boiling water, (frequently gently tightening the screws,) until it is 
closed. It has the advantage over the dry process in the saving of time, 
and of not endangering the integrity of the rubber. 

Care should be exercised to bring the sections close together. If this 
precaution is neglected in partial sets, where the base of the teeth do not 
rest upon the gums, they will be displaced from their relative position 
towards the natural teeth. If the teeth rest upon the gums, and the 
division line is at the points, there will be a sheet of rubber overlapping 
them, which will be troublesome to remove, and in a whole set there will 
be an extra thickness under the teeth, making them too long. When the 
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flask u eloaed, it should remain under pressure until the work is yulomsused 
and cool. 

Vulcanizaiion, — ^To yuleanise rubber, requires a high degree of heat, 
and this to be maintained for a time proportioned to the temperature ; as 
a medium, hot air, hot water, or steam may be used. Fusible metal, wax, 
paraffin and other substances, capable of sustaining the required de^ee 
of heat without change, have been resorted to. Either water or steam is 
used bj dentists in a steam-tight vessel, called a vulcanizer. Vulcanixers 
with a single chamber, which are but a modification of Papin's digestor, 
are now universally used. When the operator desires to vulcanite in 
steam, using a vulcanizer with a single chamber, it can be readily done by 
placing a diaphragm above the water, and let the flask repose upon it. 
Every vulcanizer should have a safety valve, or its equivalent ; also, a 
carred thermometer or a steam gauge, to enable the operator at all times 
to know the extent of pressure within. 

A vulcanizer should be strong enough to resist far greater pressure than 
is usually employed, for the reason that it is continually growing weaker 
every time it is used, from the strain upon the fibres of the metal, and 
erosion of its substance; this latter cause of loss of strength has been 
disputed, but I have repeatedly detected copper in the dark deposit which 
forms upon the inside of the vulcanizer ; this proves a loss of metal, con* 
sequently strength ; and also, to avoid the danger of an explosion in case 
by inadvertence, the pressure should become unduly great. 

Wrought is preferable to brittle cast metal for a vulcanizer, as it has 
greater tensile strength, and in case of an explosion, it generally opens in 
a rent, while cast metal separates in fragments, which would be rather 
unpleasant companions when propelled by a force of ninety and upwards 
pounds to the square inch. 

Very many accidents have occurred by the use of badly constructed 
vulcanizers, and from the want of the knowledge of the strength of metal 
and the force of steam by dentists ; and we may reasonably look for their 
increase in the use of the vulcanizers in market after they require age, if 
more discretion is not used by dentists. 

The importance of this knowledge, I have endeavored to impress upon 
the minds of the students of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery 
for years past, and I am gratified to see the interest taken upon this sub- 
ject, as is evinced by the attention paid to the valuable articles in the 
Dental Times, written by Dr. A Lawrence. 

Numerous experiments have been made by scientific men to ascertain 
the elastic force of steam at different temperatures. The results of their 
investigations are not uniform, although all show the immense force of this 
agent at high temperatures. Haswell's tables are looked upon as good 
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anthoritjr : the resnlts of the investigation of the Franklin Institute oom* 
mittee in the higher degrees give a greater elastio force. I shall, how- 
ever, quote the results of the experiments of the commission of the French 
Academy, appointed by the French Government to investigate this sub- 
ject, for the reason that, from the manner in which they were conducted, 
they are probably as reliable as any, and that they are extended to a more 
elevated temperature than the others. 

Blaflticit/ of tteam. taking atao»- Pretture per square inoh, 

pberie preeiore as a onitj. Temperatare, F. lbs. 

1 212° 14.7 

14 233.96^ 22.05 

2 250.52° 29.4 

24 263.84° 36.75 

8 275.18° 44.1 

84 285.08° 51.45 

4 293.72° 58.8 

44 300.28° 66.15 

5 307.05° 73.5 

54 314.24° 80.85 

6 320.36° 88.2 

, 64 326.26° 95.55 

7 331 .70° 102.9 

74 336.86° 1 10.85 

8 341.78° 117.6 

9 350.78° 132.3 

10 358,88° 147 

11 366.85° 161 .7 

12 374.00° 176.4 

13 380.66° 191.1 

14 386.94° 205.8 

15 392.86° 220.5 

16 398.48° 235.2 

17 403.82° 249.9 

18 408.92° 264.6 

19 413.78° 279.3 

20 418.46° 294 

I now wish to call the attention of those using high steam to an import 
tant consideration. In raising steam, the ratio of the increase of pressure 
or elastic force is far greater than that of the increase of temperature. 
By referring to the above table, commencing at 212°, and taking steps as 
near fifty degrees as is given in the ascending scale, we find this exem*- 
plified. Thus 
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Increase of iDcreMe of forc« Giving a force 

temperature. per square inch. per square tnck. 

From 212^ to 263. 84"=5 1.84° 22.06 lbs 36.75 lbs. 

« 363.84<' to 314.24°z=:50.40° 44.10 lbs 80.85 lbs. 

« 314.24° to 366.85^=52.61° 80.85 lbs 161.85 lbs. 

« 366.85° to 418.46^=51.61° 132.15 lbs..'. . . .294 lbs. 

This comparison shows clearly how rapidly the pressure increases at 
high temperatures, and warns the operator that a strong instrument, com- 
bined with care and judgment in its treatment, are indispensable to safety. 
Besides the rapid increase of pressure, it must be borne in mind that at 
high temperatures copper becomes weakened, and in a measure loses its 
power to resist this great imprisoned force. Copper, in passing from 212^ 
to 320^, F., loses about one-tenth of its strength, and at 550"^, it has lost 
one-fourth of its tenacity. 

[TO Bl OOVTINUID.] 



DISEASES OF THE HAXILLABY SINUS. 

BT GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S. 

[Oontinued from p. 147.] 

The nature, causes and treatment of dropsy of the antrum haying been 
considered in previous communications, I now propose to direct attention 
to another abnormal condition, which is known as inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the maxillary sinus. Dropsy of the antrum is always 
attended with aotiye or passive congestion, and thus it is- that it may con- 
tinue until eventually true inflammation has been induced. The lining 
membrane of the maxillary sinus may become inflamed from a variety of 
causes, among these may be instanced as the most frequent, external 
injuries, blows on the side of the face, suppression of normal secretions — 
as the cutaneous perspiration which may be surpressed by cold acting for 
a length of time upon the face — the accumulation of degenerated mucus 
in the sinus, which by its presence irritates the lining membrane, exciting 
inflammation, as previously stated, a depraved condition of the blood, 
arising from a syphilitic taint, or a scrofulous diathesis, and above all the 
irritation developed by loose, carious or necrosed teeth or roots, or any 
of those disordered conditions of the periosteum, which terminate in either 
periotitis or alveolar abscess ; the inflammation in such oases being induced 
by contiguity of structure — ^it may also be propagated in this way from 
the mucous membrane of the nose. As has been stated, persons of scro- 
fulous or syphilitic habit are more prone to afiections of this nature in 
consequence of the depraved conditions of the blood. In both of these 
disorders, nutrition is imperfectly performed, the perfect balance which is 
necessary to exist between << waste and supply " to induce health is not 
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kept ap, tbe balance being in favor of tbe former ; hence it is that inflam* 
Illations of lining membranes of cavities, as the nose, frontal, or maxillary 
sinnses are not uncommon. But of all the different influences which 
induce the abnormal condition under consideration, all writers agree that 
diseased teeth and roots are the most frequent exciting cause ; therefore 
it must be evident that dentists should be familiar with these disorders, 
and be prepared to treat them intelligently and creditably to themselves 
and their profession. 

The symptoms of inflammation of the sinus and mucous engorgement 
differ somewhat from each other ; in the last named condition there is 
usually an entire absence of pain until the chamber of Highmore has 
l)ecome filled ; the pressure of the enclosed fluid upon the nerves of the 
lining membrane being the cause of the pain. In inflammation, however, 
^ere is usually more or less pain from the beginning, dull and continuous, 
gradually becoming more and more severe, a sense of weight and heat ; 
the pain in some cases seeming to fix itself in the roots of the molar teeth. 
It has been contended by some writers that where the inflammation of the 
sinus has been induced by diseased teeth, that tooth-ache of a severe 
character is generally induced. Thb might be the case in certain condi* 
tions, as in periostitis or acute alveolar abscess, but would not necessarily 
follow from necrosis or passive alveolar abscess. In some cases there is 
usually fever, the pain occupying the whole side of the face, extending to 
the orbit, the nose and the frontal sinuses. The fever may be of the 
sthenic or asthenic form, but is generally of the latter variety, particularly 
if the individual has a constitution broken by privation, dissipation, vene- 
real or scrofulous taint, or long residence in a vitiated atmosphere. There 
is usually great tenderness of cheek on the affected side, and sometimes 
the integuments will pit on pressure. A thin, watery fluid, very fetid, 
in many instances escapes into the nostrils from the sinus through the 
antral opening ; this fluid being the modified secretion of the cavity. 

Dr. Oross, in speaking of this disorder, remarks: — ^<<The symptoms 
which are always less marked in the chronic than in the acute form of the 
malady, are not diagnostic, and the practitioner should therefore always 
institute the most thorough examination before he finally decides on their 
value. It is of great importance that this disease should be early recog- 
nised and properly treated, as its tendency, when neglected or misman- 
aged, is to run into suppuration or other mischief." — (Gross^ System of 
Surgery, Vol. ±) 

The first indication in the treatment of this disorder, is the immediate 
removal of diseased teeth and roots, and to ascertain that these are pre- 
sent will frequently require the closet scrutiny and investigation ; and on 
two different occasions I have removed the exciting cause (a diseased root 
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not risible with a glass) of inflammatioii after tlie patients bad been inef- 
fectually treated for a considerable length of time, the mouths having been 
repeatedly examined by the attending surgeons. So important is this 
examination considered, that some of the most prominent surgeons of this 
city direct, for all oasesi a competent dentist to examine the mouUi, and 
remoye diseased teeth and roots, not being willing to trust their own judg- 
ment in the matter, and such should be the practice elsewhere, thou§rh 
unfortunately it is not universal. 

General or local bleeding is also indicated, particularly if the symp- 
toms are severe. Blood may either be taken from the arm, or by tlie 
application of leeches to the gums or cheek. The saline cathartics are 
exceedingly useful, and should be freely administered. If the inflamma* 
tion has been induced by cold, the use of the diaphoretics, as Tartar 
Emetic or Dover's powders, would be indicated. Warm applications, as 
steam, or fomentations of hops, or the preparations of opium, are of yalae 
for the arrestation of pain ; but I ha?e found a plaster thickly spread 
with the extract of belladonna, (Emplastrum Belladonn<B, U. S.,) and 
applied upon the cheek, to give almost immediate relief 3 this is also useful 
in the pain arising from periosteal inflammation. 

In the treatment of this disorder, general antiphlogistic means are 
called for, also observing closely that the general condition of the patient is 
as perfect as possible, as it cannot be expected that the inflammation will 
terminate by resolution if the system of the patient is weakened or the blood 
in a depraved condition. As an example of the importance of the above 
suggestion, I will revert to a case that came into my hands some months 
since. The patient was from St. Thomas, W. I., and stated to me that 
the physicians on the island had never seen a case of inflamed antrum, 
and he suffered for a long time, mentally as well as physically, and at last 
concluded to come to the United States for treatment. On the trip to 
this country he was very sea-sick, and when he presented himself for 
treatment, he was greatly debilitated, the inflammation of the sinus had 
passed on to the suppurative stage, and he was greatly discouraged. The 
loose and diseased teeth were first removed ^ he was placed upon the use 
of the tonic preparations of iron, a free opening was made into the antrum, 
a stimulant iqjection was given for that cavity, a detergent and stimula- 
ting wash for the mouth and gums ; also, recommending him to live gene- 
rously, go to public places of amusement, and not to avoid society as he 
had done. As his general health improved, the disorder became less 
troublesome, and finally I had the pleasure to see him quite restored to 
health after the lapse of about two months from the time of his first 
landing in this country. 

(TO IB oomwiD.] 
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FBOH MT HOTE BOOK. 

BT DR. H. SCOTT. 

I have, from time to time, noted down a great number of cases of 
irregularity of the teeth, from which I select for The Times, the two 
following : 

Case Ist. Mrs. B., aged about 28, called at my office to have some teeth 
filled. Her lower teeth were in situe, except the left cuspid on the right 
side, which had never appeared j the first deciduous molar remained firm 
and healthy, with no indications that its wanted successor had ever been 
formed. All the teeth in the lower jaw were tolerably free from caries, 
and the gums were healthy. In the upper set, there was a wider depar- 
ture from the normal state ; the left cuspid was wanting, the bicuspids 
were reversed ; the second appearing in front of the first, with its labial 
surface presented towards the tongue. The lateral incisor on this side 
was, in shape and size, about as large as a grain of rye, and stood out 
towards the lip. The central incisors were one-third larger than natural, 
and carious on their approximal edges. The right lateral incisor was 
healthy and in place ; the deciduous cuspid remained firmly, with caries 
on its posterior edge. The bicuspids stood with their proper edges 
together, crosswise ; that is, the posterior one presented towards the cheek, 
and the anterior one towards the tongue, their cusps being reversed cor- 
respondingly. This lady had but one dens sapientia, and that was on the 
right side above. There were no indications in her case that the rudimen- 
tal pulps of the wanting teeth had ever existed, and she was not conscious 
that any of her milk teeth remained. This case presented about 15 years 
since. I afterwards saw similar deformity in other members of her family. 
Case 2d. Master G. was brought to me for my advice in regard to his 
teeth generally. I found his mouth healthy, except incipient dec&y in 
some of the molars, and between the superior central incisors. But the 
chief matter which attracted my attention, was the position of his teeth } 
the deciduous set had all 'been cast off, and the second permanent molars 
were fully matured, but the arrangement of the permanent set was most 
comical. In the lower jaw and on the left nide, the cuspid was the third 
from the incisors. The bicuspids, in their natural order, preceding it. 
The lateral incisor of the same side stood exactly in the rear of the cen- 
tral. On the right side, the second bicuspid was well fixed between the 
cheek and the first molar, which inclined towards the tongue, dividing the 
space between them about equally. The cuspid of this side stood 
obliquely forward, with its fang crossing at an acute angle that of the first 
bicuspid. In the upper arch, the arrangement was not less abnormal but 
different. The left side was right till we came forward to the incisors. 
The lateral of this side was conical in shape, and stood obliquely Inwards ; 
the right lateral, fiat and thin, was situated edgewise, and seemed pinched 
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between the central and bicnspid. The centrals were normal in size and 
symmetry. The cuspid of this side, perfect in form and biec, held its 
position between the bicuspids. 

The boy's teeth were as free from decay as is usually found at his age. 
He was of florid complexion and sanguine temperament, and enjoyed 
good health. I could not learn by inquiry that any of his deciduous teeth 
had been prematurely extracted, or that he had suffered much with tooth- 
ache in his milk set. He said that his first teeth became loose, and that 
he had << pulled " most of them with a string. As far as I have had the 
facilities to observe, I have not discovered similar disarrangements in the 
teeth of any branch of the family to which he belonged. His age was 
about fifteen years. 

Lancistih, Ohio, Febru&r/, 1666. 



AOOIDEKTALS. 

BY A. B. 

The following cases which came under my observation, I am inclined to 
report, as they may prove interesting to some of the younger members of 
the profession, and lead them to exercise greater care in operating. 

Case first was of a little girl who received a slight wound in the cheek, 
just opposite the second superior molar, by the slipping of an instrument 
while having the tooth filled. A couple of hours after, while at play, she 
distended her cheek with air, and when she opened the mouth for the air 
to escape, the punctured cheek remained in its distended condition, much 
to the alarm of herself and parents. However, before the physician who 
had been summoned made his appearance, the swelling had subsided, and 
the case terminated. The swelling was no doubt caused by the air being 
forced through the wound and between the fascia of the cheek ; it lasted 
nearly half an hour. 

Case second, which occurred under similar circumstances, did not ter- 
minate so favorably. When the cheek was punctured, a few drops of 
blood escaped, which did not interfere with the progress of the operation, 
but when completed, and while the patient was rinsing the mouth, a bunch 
an inch in diameter appeared on the temple, and the cheek was swollen 
from the ear to the chin almost instantly. In this case, there was internal 
hemorrhage, consequently the swelling continued, while the color turned 
to a yellowish blue, and then black, disfiguring the patient for several 
days. Such a case might happen to any one, while a thousand such 
wounds might be made without such a result. Happening in the office of 
one whose reputation is established, little would be thought of it, but such 
a case in the hands of a yofing man, under some circumstances, might 
entirely ruin his practice. 

Philadblpbu, Jaoe, 186ft. 
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A KESUHE OF METALS USED DT niLIlTa. 

BT JAMES TBUMAN, D. D. 8. 

Is it possible that we shally as a profession, eyer reacli a position when 
the necessity of a repetition of the same round of subjects, and of dis- 
cussing modes of manipulation in operative dentistry, that have become 
so familiar to all of us, shall pass away and be left to the colleges for 
illustration ? I hope so ; but that happy realization has not been reached. 
I feel very sensibly, however, that an article devoted to re-casting points 
that have so frequently been illustrated, can have but little to attract the 
attention of the veteran in the service. As Dr. Tomes justly observes in 
the preface to his Dental Physiology, *< that it was not written for the 
learned, but for those who have yet to learn ;" so I may say for this 
resume, that it is written not for those who have scaled the heights, but 
for those in the valleys, who need the same help that we, in times past, 
have received from others. I am so frequently reminded that each year 
has its generation of growth in the profession, to travel the same worn 
path, to meet with the same difficulties, to share its similar aspirations, to 
rejoice in a higher grade of attainments, that I feel, however unpleasant 
the task may be, we are bound in duty to them to occasionally retrace our 
steps, to act the volunteer guide, and smooth, perhaps, many an otherwise 
rough passage. This, I presume, comprises the whole theory of teaching. 
However little we may be in the advance, that little we have no right to 
withhold from the struggling, faithful workman. 

However interesting a review of the past manipulative history of gold 
foil would be, it is not my purpose at present to enter into it, but shall 
commence with that metal as we have it in its present condition of use. 
It is divided into common or non-adhesive foil, adhesive foil, crystal or 
sponge gold. 

But a few yevs have elapsed since it was thought absolutely essential 
that all gold foil should present one quality, second only to its purity^ that 
of extreme kid-like softness. To furnish this of even character, was found ta 
be very difficult, if we may judge by the few who established a reputation in 
its manufacture, but unless this was accomplished, it was considered 
impossible to produce the best work. 

Common foil depends for its success upon its adaptability to all portions 
of the cavity in which it is placed. This is true of all the materials used 
for filling, in a certain degree ; but is absolutely required where each pellet 
is expected to retain its individuality, and mould itself to all the irregu- 
larities of surface presented. To the operator with non-adhesive foil, the 
form of using the gold was of first importance, for upon this depended 
very much the success of the operation. The days when << ropes " wen 
2 
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tlie all-essential to aiieceafl, when pellets were to remore all difficulties, 
when cylinders were to smooth the way for those who could not appreciate 
the merits of the former haye passed away, and we are bordering, if we 
have not already reached, an era when each of these may at times be 
▼alnable, but in which neither are essential to success. That the non- 
adhesive form of gold foil, as long as that metal is used in the profession, 
win remain as an invaluable addition to our stock of material, and wliich 
upon certain conditions could not be dispensed with ; and while I am very 
willing to acknowledge a large amount of good work performed by it in 
the past, I still entertain the belief that its days of extended usefulness 
belong to the history of the profession, rather than to the needs of the 
present. 

There are three conditions that I consider the use of non-adhesive foil 
cannot well be dispensed with. They are : 

1st. When the flow of saliva is excessive and cannot be controlled. 

2d. When the shape of the cavity is such that it is difficult or impossi- 
ble to reach all parts with the plugger. 

8d. When a filling of adhesive foil should, by carelessness or other- 
wise, be found defective at any point. 

To use adhesive foil under the first condition, I regard an impossible 
feat, and that such a state of things is found in the practice of all there 
can be no room for doubt, notwithstanding the assertions frequently made 
to the contrary. By the use of pellets or cylinders, we may secure a 
satisfactory filling, notwithstanding an occasional submerging by the seore- 
fions of the month. Although cases will occur, when what are techni- 
oally known as submarine fillings are necessary as a last resort, in the 
large majority, a constant change of napkins, with a free use of the 
syringe, to exhaust the saliva, will insure a filling, if not entirely dry, 
sufficiently so to secure the preservation of the tooth. 

To meet the difficulty pointed out under the second head, and one by 
no means of uncommon occurrence, we can use the common foil, or slightly 
adhesive, to very great advantage. It is not unusual to find fillings, 
odierwise very creditable, defective at such points. The clogging of 
adhesive foil is a troublesome feature to the beginner, and it is in such 
situations the greatest care will be required to prevent it. 

To overcome the third condition, that fillings, otherwise good, are often 
found in at the close of an operation, is one very difficult to remedy. At 
no part of a filling is this oftener met with than at the cervical wall 
of approximal cavities. Oftentimes nothing but an entire removal of the 
filling will remedy it, but where it is readily approached, make a cavity in 
the filling to cover the defect, and fill with the common foil. The same 
node of treating a deficiency of gold at any other point can be adopted. 
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ADHESITB FOIL. 

This oohesive property of gold, engendered'by a higli degree of heat, 

well known to the gold beaters, and to many members of the profes- 

sion, prior to its introduction, bat it was considered a detriment to the 

foil, rather than an advantage, and great efforts were made to remoye it. 

It was not until April, 1855, that Dr. Arthur called attention to it in an 

article published in the ** Dental NIwb Letter," of that date, but the 

dental public were not prepared to accept it, and, as usual wiUi all innova- 

tions upon the established order of things, met with opposition and ridi* 

cule. This is not surprising when we recall the class of instruments that 

had been considered necessary in the use of common foil. The serrations 

of an instrument had always been rated of secondary importance, and few 

were prepared to meet the difficulties presented, and after a few trials 

abandoned its use. But this distinguished and original observer was not 

to be deterred from the prosecution of his investigations, and the result 

of his labors was given to the public two years subsequently, in 1857, in 

a monograph, in which the whole matter was thoroughly discussed. From 

that hour to this, the subject has been one of constant disputation, but 

every year lessens the number of the opposition ; and it must be a source 

of satisfaction to Dr. Arthur, that in so short a time the principle should 

be acknowledged, and practiced almost exclusively by the large majority 

of those who have attained eminence in this specialty. 

Adhesive foil does not require for its use any special form or prepara- 
tion of the foil. Any of the ordinary shapes of pellets, ropes, or oylin- 
dera may be used under certain general fixed principles that admit of no 
variation. 

Ist. To so loosely arrange the lamina of foil that the serrations of the 
instrument will readily pass through them. 

2d. That whatever shape the gold may be made to assume, It must not 
be left of sufficient length to be endangered by the moisture of the mouth. 
It will be found of importance that the folds of the foil should be as 
slightly compressed as possible, but at the same time no loose ragged 
edges should be left, a great annoyance in packing. The plan generally 
adopted, and probably as efficient as any other, is to tear or cut a third 
or half of the sheet of foil, fold it with the edges turned in, in the form 
of a very loose rope. This is cut in lengths proportioned to the size of 
ike cavity to be filled. 

All precautions possible must be taken to prevent moisture reaching 
the gold, by the use of wedges, rubber bands, napkins, &o. As before 
stated, absolute dryness is a pre-requisite to success ; hence the impro- 
priety of attempting to fill with a rope of several inches m length. Th^ 
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liability to contact with moisture, is too great a risk to mn, and far oyer- 
balances any loss of time encountered in picking up separate pellets. 

The success of all our operations with this kind of foil is based upon 
its property of welding, or the cohesive attraction of the particles of the 
metal. It is therefore of first importance, as a preparatory measure, that 
we select certain points in the cavity to be filled to sink depressions or 
pits, technically called retaining pAnts. These are to be made by drill 
or excavator, and so shaped as to be readily and compactly filled. The 
number and position of these pits must be determined by the judgment of 
the operator, always remembering to cut or drill in a line that will not 
encroach up the pulp cavity. 

The majority of failures made, may be attributed to carelessness in 
attending to this important matter. With the foundation properly com- 
menced, there need be no further trouble anticipated, always excepting the 
the danger from inroads of moisture. The base being properly prepared, 
we carry our pellet of gold on the point of the instrument to its place and 
secure it there, and pack the part first laid down before attempting to fold 
over another portion. This will effectually prevent clogging, and will 
insure perfection; as all parts of the filling are constantly in the view of 
the operator. 

It would not be in keeping with the limits assigned to this article, to 
enter more fully into details of the whole manipulative process of filling 
with this foil, and fortunately its simplicity is such that but brief expla- 
nations are all that need be required. With an ordinary degree of intel- 
ligent and persistent practice, the minor difficulties can easily be overcome. 
That the art of filling is more readily acquired under this system than 
any that have preceded it, is proven by the very large number who rank 
amongst the best operators in the country, and who have attained their 
skUi in a comparatively short period. 

Having taken a general survey of the advantages of this kind of foil, 
we cannot do justice to the subject, without enumerating some of the dif- 
ficulties and errors that are likely to occur in its use. 

Ist. A poorly serrated instrument is a prolific source of non-success. 
I prefer that the points of my instrument should be of good length, very 
sharp, well tempered and very smooth. Any neglect in these several 
particulars will cause, if not failure, a vast amount of annoyance. To 
insure against the possibility of this, the points of the instrument should 
be carefully examined by a magnifying glass, and any defects remedied. 
The serrations must be sufficiently separated to clear themselves freely. 
Their number must be regulated by the size of the cavity to be filled. 
The filling of a large one is greatly facilitated by the use of a broad 
plugger with a number of points. The bending of the points of a poorly 
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tempered inBtnuneni b a frequent cause of trouble) and will be indicated bj 
dn^gnig the gold from its position. This is frequently occasioned by passing 
the gold through the flame of a spirit-lamp. It will destroy the temper 
of the best made instrument. To obviate this, I have used for some years 
ft stand with a mica top, on which the pellets may be laid and annealed. 

2d. Carelessness in packing the gold in such quantities that clogging 
and consequent inability to reach distant points of the cavity is the result, 
and fiskilure to fill sufficiently beyond the edge or wall, and want of caution 
in adapting the foil to the edge, are prolific sources of trouble. But all 
these difficulties are readily overcome by care, and are not inherent 
defects in the foil. 

If simplicity is an important feature to be aimed at in all of our opera- 
tions, there can be no question as to the merits of this peculiar form of 
gold ; and although its discussion has almost closed in the journals, a large 
number of practitioners will be found scattered everywhere who still regard 
its introduction as an innovation upon the established order of things, and 
of no advantage in any sense. To those who will not use the means 
offisred them, there is no other course but to continue blundering over old 
modes, until '< time makes ancient good uncouth," even to their visions. 

The question, whether there is really a welding property in gold, has 
not been brought forward. The change produced in the particles of gold 
by the annealing process, as exhibited under the microscope, is sufficient 
evidence to my own mind, and would be conclusive, if we had no practical 
illustration, aside from its use with the serrated instrument. Bat we are 
not left to speculation. Take two portions of non-adhesive foil, place 
them together, and go carefully over the surface with the finger or any 
other flat surface. There will be no cohesion of the particles. Take the 
same pieces, and anneal them carefully, join them, and go through the 
same process ; with what result ? An adhesion so perfect, that not only 
wUl it be found impossible to separate the sheets, but equally impossible 
to indicate the boundaries of either. With this simple illustration, I leave 
adhesive foil for a few words on 

CRYSTAL, OR SPONGE GOLD. 

This has had its day of excessive laudation and violent opposition, but 
has finally settled into an important position in difficult operations. When 
moisture can be entirely excluded, it can be manipulated with far greater 
ease than any form of gold; but it will not tolerate the least amount of damp- 
ness ; hence, in cases where it would be most valuable, its use is rendered 
doubtful. I allude to large cavities that require considerable periods of 
time for their completion. The same general rules that govern adhesive. 
oil will apply to it, and with conditions favorable, the very best work can 
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be made with both ; but, an before remarked, there are oaaes when neither 
are admissible, and we mnst fall back to the old modes of cylinders and 
pellets, ignoring the adhesiye property altogether. 

True advancement, in my judgment, is founded in a wise eclecticism, 
which, while it values authority, cannot safely set aside anything that may 
not at proper times germinate much that may aid ourselves and patients. 
The metal next in order of use is 

TIN. 

This humble material has been persistently kept in the back ground, 
since the earlier periods of our professional history. A tin filling has 
been considered almost a synonym for contempt. It is satisfiictory, 
however, to observe that with more attention to its valuable qualities, 
greater care is extended to improving the modes of manipulating it. Tin 
foil has been generally wretchedly made, and, until recently, there was 
not a foil in the market that could be denominated good. 

The adhesive property of this metal is very slight, and I know of no 
means at this writing to materially increase it, although it has been a 
subject of repeated experiments. Heat has but trifling effect upon it. 
To produce the best results with this foil, more care is required than with 
that made from other metals. I am aware that this is contrary to the 
general opinion ; but a large experience in its use has satisfied me of its 
correctness. Great care is required in preparing the foil for use not to 
get too great a width of strip. The narrower this can be managed, the 
better success will be attained. Tin will exhibit its highest adhesive 
qualities without folding ; but, as it is sometimes inconvenient to use it 
in that form, I fold it simply upon itself loosely. It is then cut into 
proper lengths. Tin treated in this way can be moulded into any form 
as readily as adhesive or crystal gold, and the same general mode of pro- 
cedure as applied to the latter will do for the former. Fillings of tin 
made with sharply serrated instruments are solid, and but little inferior 
to gold in their preservAtive quality. The temptation with this metal is 
to fill too rapidly. What is gained in speed is lost in solidity, and the 
ultimate result is degeneration, breaking down of the particles and general 
discoloration. I have no hesitation in asserting that tin foil, properly 
manipulated, would make good fillings for approximal cavities of front 
teeth, and thus save thousands that annually go to destruction for want 
of a cheaper material than gold. I am aware that in making this asser^ 
tion, I am running in opposition to prejudices of long standing. Indeed, 
so much and so long has it been taught that nothing but gold should enter 
a front tooth, that it requires more than ordinary temerity to recommend 
to our poor patients any other material. 1 have long been satisfied that 
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this was one of the many untenable notions that it would be well that we 
rid ourselves as speedily as possible. But an essential pre-requisite to 
placing a filling in that position must be an ability to make it solid. 

Of the metals that justly rank next to tin, if it is not its superior, is 
what is commonly known as 

wood's mbtal. 

The time that I have had this material in use has been too limited to 
test it, as time alone can do ; but, so far as my ezperienee has demon- 
strated, it is one of the most valuable additions to our stook of materials 
for filling teeth, and should receive the careful attention of those who 
desire to use a plastic material with all the advantages and none of the 
evils of amalgam. If anything I could say would induce any one to adopt 
it in preference to using the latter, I should feel that much had been 
gained for the interest of a suffering public. I recommend this metal the 
more freely, because its use will not have the tendency possessed by all 
plastic materials, of depreciating the quality of operations with other 
metals. The manipulation of this metal requires great care, combined 
with patience and experience. 

The defects of the metal, as far as my observation has extended, are 
two. 1st. The heat required in its use. 2d. The impossibility of work- 
ing it in the presence of moisture. 

The first difficulty seemed to me an insurmountable objection, until, by 
use, the degree required was so much reduced, that the minimum amount 
for the metal, as at present prepared, was reached. I have since found 
less and less difficulty in this respect. Still, it must be acknowledged 
that npon very sensitive teeth, and upon those with the pulp nearly 
exposed, its use is attended with considerable pain. Much less suffering 
is experienced by coveting the floor of the cavity with several layers of 
tin foil ; but I would not recommend its use when there remained but a 
thin covering of dentine over the pulp. Further experience is necessary 
before we can take such risks. 

The second objection is not so easily surmounted. I do not think it 
possible to fill a large cavity in the lower jaw when the secretion of saliva 
is excessive, and cannot be controlled with any certainty of its proving a 
sucoessfal operation. In consequence of this, I have experienced much 
trouble in securing perfect fillings where the cavity of decay extended 
beyond the neck of the tooth. This has been overcome, to some extent, 
by the use of a plate of tin foil overlapping the gum, but it must be 
acknowledged to be a very troublesome feature in the metal. 

The explicit directions of the manufacturer. Dr. Wood, are ample for 
its use. Cut it into small square pieces, heating the instrument no higher 
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than neoessarj to soften, not melting the metal, and banning at the 
edges, paok as carefully with these pellets as though thej were gold or 
tin, and substantially in the same manner. 

As I before remarked, I consider this a very valuable addition to our 
limited stock of material, and the inventor deserves more recognition, for 
the service he has rendered the profession by its introduction, than he has 
yet received, or from present indications likely to get. 

AHALOAM. 

It is not the intention of this article to take within its folds this mate- 
rial, neither will it hold it up to excessive execration. It has its uses, 
but they are limited in their extent, and should be persistently kept within 
these bounds. That amalgam has and will preserve teeth for years, is 
undoubtedly true ; that it will discolor the tooth so filled, and render the 
mouth unpleasant to look upon, is equally true. That it can preserve 
teeth in good condition, I do not believe possible, except in the smallest 
number of cases. The shrinking of the metal and breaking away at the 
edges, is almost a necessary consequent upon its use. But I have long 
since ceased to regard any discussion upon this metal as very unprofitable 
labor. So long as disinclination to work forms a prominent trait in the 
constitution of all men, and the ambition to superior excellence the aim 
and desire of the few, so long will a plastic material of this character be 
used ; and if it have no other merit, it may cover up, if I may be per- 
mitted an Irishism, a multitude of uncommitted sins. 



TEUPEBATTJBE AlTD FBESSUBE IB TULOAiriZIlirO. 

BT A. LAWBBNCK. 

Since the publication of my article on the use of the steam gauge in 
vulcanizing, the question has been raised, in some mbds, whether I am not 
mistaken when I state that 320+ degrees of heat, produces 85 pounds 
pressure by the gauge ; or, in other words, whether the table of tempera- 
tures and pressures then submitted is reliable. This query arises from 
the knowledge of those informed in such matters, that Haswell's tables 
are calculated from a vacuum, and that gauges for high pressures are so 
constructed as to require a force equal to one atmosphere before they 
begin to be operative ; for instance, that at 212 degrees, when steam begins 
to form, the gauge is only ready to move, and is therefore to be reckoned 
15 pounds light when used in connection with the tables. 

Theoretically, this view is undoubtedly correct, but " facts are stub- 
born things," and do not practically and fully coincide in such view, 
as I have abundantly satisfied myself by actual experiment 3 the modus 
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operandi being as folIowB :— :my yulcanizer, one of the first Warren 
pattern, about the size of a straw bee-hive, was originally famished 
with a thermometer, safety-valve and whistle, which last two appen- 
dages I soon dispensed with as useless, and « run the machine " for 
two or three years with the thermometer only, as is now the common 
practice. • Wishing to avoid the inconvenience, trouble and expense 
of the thermometer from breaking, and ununiformity of graduation, 
I next, at the suggestion of my son. Dr. G. W. Lawrence, attached 
a steam gauge, still retaining the thermometer, which I had care- 
fully adjusted and tested to make all sure, with the intention of 
discarding the latter so soon as by comparing the two instruments, 
while in operation, the proper pressure by the gauge could be ascer-, 
tained. The vulcanizer being now supplied with both thermometer 
and gauge, was warmed up and proceedings watched : the result of which 
was, that at the lower temperatures the gauge was light, but at from 280 
degrees onward the two instruments got reconciled to each other, and 
agreed very well, showing 85 pounds pressure by the gauge, at a tempe- 
rature of 320 degrees, thus verifying so much of the published tables as 
are of any practical value to the dentist. I tried the experiment over 
again, using another gauge, with the same result. 

Since my attention has been called to the matter again, I have experi- 
mented in the same direction, in presence of different members of our 
fraternity, with three different thermometers, (Whitney's,) one of which 
experiments gave 57 pounds pressure at 280 degrees, 73 pounds at 290 
degrees, and 90 pounds at 300 degrees, which was as far as I oared to 
investigate the sul^ot at that time. I make no comments here, further 
than to suggest that some of our short-time friends have probably got 
just such a thermometer, and can, of course, save time at the rbk of 
charred work, and of having their heads blown off. The two other trials 
agreed almost exactly with those to which I have before referred, thus 
showing that so much of HaswelPs tables as I have made use of in con- 
nection with this subject is sufficiently correct ; theories to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The fact that my brother, in Philadelphia, finds it 
necessary to vulcanize at 335 to 340 degrees, while the same thing is done 
in some other, or even the same place at 300 to 320 degrees, and in about 
half the time, suggests a lack of uniformity in the graduation of our 
thermometers, which, if they continue to be used, should be promptly 
remedied. The gauge is the thing for uniformity, safety and comfort in 
vulcanizing. 

As I shall probably henceforth consider this subject in its application to 
dentistry quite exhausted, it only remains for me to thank my confreres 
for their patience with me thus far. 
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HITBOnS OXIDE AS AS AHiCSTEETIO. 

BY H. C. ROCKWBLL, D. D. S. 

While I do not pretend to advocate the indiscriminate use of any ansea* 
thetic, or to state that any, however good, may be used in all cases with 
safety, yet I have seen so many objections to the use of nitrous oxide, 
that seem to me fallacious, that I will consider some of them, and try to 
answer somewhat as I find consistent with my experience. 

One objects to the stertoras breathing, (or gasping as he terms it,) which 
is shown by the patient while under its influence. This is merely conse- 
quent upon the position of the mouth and throat while in a state of insensi- 
bility, and is no more dangerous than << snoring " in sleep, and should be 
no more feared. Another states that its effects are due to the carbonic 
acid thrown from the lungs at each exhalation, and that it alone will not 
produce anaesthesia. This, even if we did not examine the known dif- 
ference between its effects and those of carbonic acid, would find sufficient 
refutation in the fact, that ansBSthesia is more quickly produced by inhaling 
from a large than a small bag, thus breathing less carbonic acid. 

Again it is stated that its effects are essentially the same as those of 
ether and chloroform, with these two drawbacks upon its use, viz: — 
that the patient is compelled to breathe more or less carbonic acid, and an 
atmosphere deprived of oxygen. Now there is no doubt that this as well 
as ether and chloroform are stimulants, yet this possesses a peculiar pro- 
perty, which, setting aside the great law that all stimulants are followed 
by a corresponding depression, stimulates the patient to insensibility, and 
without any decrease of vitality leaves the state the same as when the 
exhibition was commenced. This is supported by Dn George J. Ziegler, 
who says : << the physiological influences of nitrous oxide are of a peculiar 
and striking character, for though like some other agents, it exerts a very 
energetic and decidedly stimulant action upon the animal economy, yet 
this is in general so entirely distinct from all other excitants, as to be 
quite unique;" also, <<not being followed by any reactive languor or 
depression, so common to ordinary stimulants." Thus while the three pro- 
duce unconsciousness, the effects are << essentially " different ; for while 
one produces its effects by elevating the vital action, the others accom- 
plish the same result by depressing it. This has led to the recommenda- 
tion of the << gas " in cases of asphyxia from chloroform, which certainly 
would not be applicable if their effects were the same. The drawbacks 
upon its use may be avoided by allowing the exhalations to pass into the 
air through a proper mouth-piece. Another objection is, that the patient 
is entirely shut off from atmospheric air when breathing from a bag. But 
nitrous oxide is a supporter of c( mbination, (and of course then of respi- 
ration, for the process is the same,) and an animal placed in it, like one in 
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an atmosphere of oxygen, will die merely from over stimulation. The 
vapors of ether and chloroform are not supporters of eombustion and 
respiration, and an animal placed in them will die of suffbcation. This, 
while it would be a strong objection to ether and chloroform, had they to 
be administered in this way, does not hold good against nitrous oxide, as 
it is in itself a supporter of life ; and while I consider it perfectly safe to 
a healthy patient, I would take especial pains to give it to no one having 
any organic disease ; thus having secured confidence in myself, I should 
try and impart the same to the patient, as in this way its exhibition is 
much more pleasant. 

In conclusion, I would say, that having used this anaesthetic for more 
than a year, with every success, that I consider it superior to ether or 
chloroform for the purpose of extraction, with these three exceptions, viz : 
it is more difficult to make and keep, it is more expensive, and its effects 
pass away more rapidly. 

Thsessa, N. Y., Jane Ut, 1866. 



DEiTTAL snaGESTioirs. 

BY JOHN D. WINOATK, D. D. S. 



Dentists, hundreds of miles from dental depots, will, when out of nerve 
brooches, find that sewing needles make a good and very cheap instrument, 
which may be barbed and hooked. To give body to the annealing part, 
a package of No. 9 or 10 Sharps, with paper, may be put into a piece of 
sheet-iron, turned over so as to hold them, and left heat to a cherry-red, 
then cooled very slowly, will soften them perfectly without blackening, as 
oxygen has very little chance to change the surface. On the eye end, a 
little soft solder may be stuck to be retained in the socket. For nerve 
plugging, a larger needle may be used. 

As it is difficult to get good cotton now for drying purposes, old linen 
rags are much better, and even preferable to any of the prepared paper, 
as they are stronger ; cut into strips, tape fashion, and tear off what is 
needed. 

By the recommendation of Dr. H. F. Vallerchamp, I find liquid siUx 
the best cast varnish preparatory to vulcanizing. It leaves a much more 
beautiful surface than collodion. In varnishing or oiling impressions to get 
the counter-cast, it is best to hold them upside down to prevent the var- 
nish or oil from becoming too thick in the indentations. 

Partial impressions may be generally got out of the mouth without 
breaking, by inserting a squarely-bent wire loop into the impression cup 
through holes an inch apart, and opposite the highest part of the palate 
parallel with the mesial line. The ends of the wire, the under side of the 
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cap to be bent down to hold. The height of loop inside the cap Bhould 
be oyer half an inch, so as to embrace a goodly thickness of plaster. To 
remove the cup, straighten the wires, and the impression may be taken 
out. The wire should be No. 13 annealed iron. The wire should work 
loosely in the holes, and kept to its intended place with the fingers, from 
below the cup, while filling with plaster. 

The screws of the vulcanite flasks seem, after a few times using, to get 
too tight ; this may be remedied by passing them through a screw plate. 
The packing around the thermometer is difficult in some boilers to keep 
tight. To prevent the packing pressing out, small washers of tin plate may 
be put above and below ihe packing around the thermometer tube. 

BiLLBroiiTB, Pa. 



A STBAirOE OASE. 

BT H. SCOTT, M. D. 



The following case occured to me in 1839. Mrs. S. desired me to call 
at her house, and remove an aching tooth. The one indicated, was the 
second left upper molar. The gums were inflamed and sensitive, but the 
tooth was not carious, nor was any one on that side of the jaw ; although 
upon touching them, they were found to be loose. There was not much 
absorption of the alveolus. The lady was in delicate health, and insisted 
upon having the tooth removed. I yielded to her wish for reasons of mj 
own. I took hold of it with the forceps, and to my great confusion and 
astonishment, upon giving it a slight twitch, the two molars, den sapientia, 
and second bicuspid came away with their entire alveoli. The amount of 
force used, I am sure, did not exceed five pounds. I hastened to wash 
the part that had been removed free from blood, when I was surprised to 
see that there had been no attachment of the alveolar substance to 
the maxillary bone, except the thin edges, not exceeding the thickness of 
medium paper. The whole mass slightly dipped into the maxillar, both 
surfaces being very smooth and covered with periosteum, in which blood- 
vessels were visible to the unassisted eye. The alveolis were adhering to 
the fangs when I attempted to separate them, and I could not see that 
there was any periosteal intervention. The hemorrhage was very profuse, 
both from the capillaries and dental arteries, so that I had a great deal of 
trouble in arresting it. I feared to attempt the removal of other teeth, 
and relied on topical and general treatment to restore her gums to a com- 
parative degree of health. The lady was of strumous habit, and died 
three years from that time with pulmonary disease. I presented the 
specimen to a professor of the Cincinnati Dental College. Did any one 
ever see a similar ca^e ? 
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IBOH. 

BT T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. S. 

A short article on this metal may be interesting to the readers of the 
Dental Times. It is so much in use, and so constantly met with, we 
Boaroely ever think of its history, properties, or chemical combinations ; 
and so necessary in the arts has it become, that a nation's wealth is now 
estimated more by the quantity of iron it consumes, than it is by the pre- 
cious metals it produces. 

The question is not easily answered, how and when the ancients began 
to use iron, either as a metal or in the form of steel ? Some writers think 
that it was not known and used at a very early period, while others con- 
tend that the metal was not only known, but was in general use at the 
very earliest period in the world's history. It was certainly known and 
worked by some of the nations, as early as any of the other metals ; for 
we read in Genesis iv., 22, << And Zellah, she also bare Tubal Cain, an 
instnictor of every artificer in brass and iron." 

Thompson, in his history of chemistry, says : << That in those early days 
it is possible native iron may have existed as well as native gold, silver 
and copper, and in this way Tubal Cain may have become acquainted with 
its existence and properties." Mr. Napier, in commenting upon this sen- 
tence, writes : " This is, however, begging of the question to get over a 
difficulty; the difficulty being an unwillingness to allow the inhabitants of 
the earth, then living, to possess a certain kind of knowledge. The sug- 
gestion is not very happy, seeing there is scarcely an instance of iron 
being found native, and only in small portions diffused through rocks, 
which, even allowing it to have been more abundant in the early ages of 
man's history, the difficulty of getting it from the matrix would have been 
about as difficult as reducing it from the ore, except we allow the know- 
ledge of the magnet by which it could be gathered from the rock after 
being ground, but this would be an admission equally baseless." 

After the flood, we find iron frequently spoken of in the Scriptures.* 
<< Iron is taken out of the earth," (Job, xxviii., 2,) and Moses uses the 
iron furnace as an allegorical figure of expression of intense suffering. 
'^ But the Lord hath taken yon, and brought you forth out of an iron 
furnace," (Duet., iv., 20.) In referring to the ore in Palestine, << Oat of 
whose hills thou mayest dig iron and brass," (Diiet., viii., 9.) 

But it is not necessary to refer to more passages to show that iron was 
known and used in those early times. If we consider the progress they 
had made in the arts and sciences, especially in architecture, it would be 
surprising if they had not discovered a process to reduce the ore, and 
obtain a metal that was essential in building. 
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Wilkinson, in his Anderd Egypt^ gives some acconnt of the iron and 
copper mines of that country. << Iron and copper mines are fonnd in the 
Egyptian desert, which were worked in old times, and the monuments of 
Thebes, and even the tombs about Memphis, dating more than 4000 years 
ago, represent butchers sharpening their knives on a round bar of metal 
attached to their aprons, which, from its blue color, can only be steel. 
And the distinction between the bronze and iron weapons in the tombs of 
Rameses III., one painted red and the other blue, leaves no doubt of both 
being used at the same period." 

That tools of iron or steel are so seldom found about the ruins of 
ancient buildings or mines, is readily accounted for by the metal being so 
easily oxidized when exposed to the air and moisture, which in a few 
years destroys all traces of it. Layard discovered a quantity of iron 
amongst the rubbish in excavating at ancient Nineveh, in which he recog- 
nized the scales of the armor represented on the ancient sculpture. " The 
iron was so covered with rust, and in so decomposed a state, that I had 
difficulty in cleaning it from the soil." 

Although iron and steel were known by some of the ancient nations, 
they did not come into general use until about a century before the Chris- 
tian era, and the natives of this continent did not use them when it was 
discovered, while the ore was laying around in the largest quantities. 
But as it is not my intention to write a full history of the metal, we will 
pass on to a brief outline of the ores, and the process of reducing them. 

[to BB OQMTinvmD,] 



Died, in Lowell, Mass., April 19th, of congestion of the lungs, Dr. 
Wm. D. Vinal, aged 54 years, 11 months. He had been a practitioner 
of dentistry in this city for nearly twenty years. 

At a meeting of the dentists of Lowell, the following resoludons of 
respect were adopted : 

fVkereaSf it has pleased the Overruling Providence to remove from our 
midst Dr. Wm. D. Vinal ; therefore 

Renolvedj That by his death the dental profession has lost a conscien- 
tious and worthy member, and Lowell an exemplary and upright citizen. 

Resolved^ That while we sympathize with his family and friends, in this 
their sad affliction, we rejoice that they have the consolation of knowing 
that he had the Christian's hope of a glorious immortality. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be tendered to the family of 
the deceased, and also published in the papers of the city, and in the 
various dental journals. A. Lawrei^cs, Chairman, 

G. A. Gerry, Secretary. 
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AMEEIOAI DEFTAL A8800IATI0H. 

The fifth aDnaal meeting of the ** American Dental Association," will 
be held at Chicago, 111., on Tuesday, July 25, 1865, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

It seems almost unnecessary to impress npon delegates the importance 
of their presence, since the very large attendance last session was a signal 
demonstration of the interest and sympathy of the profession, which, of 
itself, will undoubtedly prove sufficient to establish the popularity of an 
Association based upon representative interest. 

The preparation of voluntary essays is, at this time, urged upon dele* 
gates not occupying positions upon any of the various committees, as every 
such contribution will serve to render the proceedings additionally inte- 
resting and profitable. 

In connection with the ordinary exercises, clinics will be held, and 
various dental operations performed. 

Oeorob W. Ellis, Phila., Cor. Sec. 



AMEEIOAI DEUTAL OONVEHTIOir 
Meets the first Tuesday in August^ at the White Sulphur Springs, in 
Ohio. This Convention has had a larger attendance than any other dental 
meeting since it has been established, and as it meets this year at one of 
the most pleasant places in Ohio, the Convention will probably be larger 
than it ever has been. 



Z)rftorCaU 



SALUTATOBT. 

The present number commences the third volume of the Dsntal 
Times, and, as customary, the publishers consider it appropriate to take 
retrospective glance at the past, as well as to form plans for the future. * 
In a former communication, at the commencement of one of the preceding 
volumes, we promised to the dental public a quarterly magazine devoted 
to the interest of the Dental Profession, and composed exclusively of 
original articles on dental subjects. We have adhered to that plan iq> to 
the present time, through the kindness of our contributors, (to whom we 
return our thanks,) and our own exertions ; and we believe we can justly 
claim to have furnished more original matter for the price paid than any 
dental journal published in the United States. We still intend to adhere 
as closely as possible to the plan previously adopted, viz : the presenta- 
tion of originitl oommunieations ; but shall modify it. so far as may seem 
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advantageoas to onr readers, bj making selections from our American and 
foreign dental publicationB. 

In conclusion, we urge those interested in dental advancement to send to 
us their accumulated knowledge on dental subjects, that they may in part 
return that information which has been freely given to them, and which 
may prove not only profitable to those who give, but as well to those who 
receive. The subscription price to the Dental Times will remain as 
formerly, at the low price of one dollar per annum, in advance. Comma- 
nications to be addressed to Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth 
street, Philadelphia. 



A New Instrument for the Laboratory. — Dr. John Q. Birkey, of 
this city, has constructed an apparatus for heating water, sets of teeth 
preparatory to soldering, for tempering instruments, &c. ; it has a sand 
bath, a very useful appendage, attached to it. The instrument is small, 
simple in construction, not liable to get out of order, produces perfect 
combustion, consequently evolves the greatest amount of heat that can be 
obtained from the combustible. It is decidedly the best apparatus that 
we have yet seen for generating heat from gas. s- w. 



[IF* We commend to notice in the present number a communication on 
Nitrous Oxide, by our former student. Dr. H. C. Rockwell ; though di^ 
fering decidedly from him in his conclusions as to its safety and value as 
an anaesthetic, we consider it to be the most logical and reasonable article 
yet presented to the dental public in favor of Nitrous Oxide, o. t. b. 



IIJ* For the information of those who intend to be present at the next 
annual meeting of the American Dental Association, to be held in Chicago, 
111.9 we would state that we have been informed that communication is 
exceedingly easy between that point and White Sulphur Springs, Ohio, 
so that those desiring so to do, may be present at the meeting of the 
American Dental Convention the following week. o. t. b. 



(IF* The Dental Q«ar/«r/y, Vol. IV., No. 2, comes to us as usual laden 
with valuable dental information. It is worthy of the enterprising firm, 
Messrs. Johnson and Lund, from whom it emanates. o. t. b. 



!U* The second annual meeting of the Central St«tes Association of 
Dental Surgeons will be held in this city, at the Kentucky Medical Col- 
lege, commencing on Tuesday, July 18th, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

W. H. Bhadqan, Secretary. 

LooilTiLLi, Kr., June l, 1M5. 
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PSmrSTLYAHIA OOLLEOE OF DEKTAL SUBaSBT. 
The Tenth Annual Session, 1865-'66. 

The tenth annual session of the Pennsylyania College of Dental Sur* 
gerj will oommenoe on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed a 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invar 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
oi teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc.; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorougj^^conrsc 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city consti&ntly enable the student to witness 
yarious important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Bfockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of^^barge. . The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of tl^d^ost'euuneJCit physiciiu^a and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. . . > 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



0HEMI8TBT AND METALLUBGT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will conmience with the con^ 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention^ 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will tl^en be .oon^ 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of atteiitiem. . 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and sueh experimento as oan 
be performed before the class. 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPEBATIVE DENTI8TEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth^ general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



HEOHANIOAL DENTISTBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divir 
sions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I, Mechanical dentistry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the oonstruetion of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the various met«ls employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — ^single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PEnroiPLEs or dbhtal bttbgeet and thbbapetjtios. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the month, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fuUy illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



ANATOHT ASD PHTSIOLOOT. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compro- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair^ (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great &cilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of $10| the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting-rooms. 



BEOULATIONB. 



The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected i^ith the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial cases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, be 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. * 



TEXT BOOKS AITD WOBES OF BEFEBEHOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or DuDjglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry -, Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicme; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Biohardson's Mechanical Dentistry ] Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject 
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Vol. III. PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER, 1865. No. 2. 

SPEOIALTIES AND SPECIALISTS IN MEDICINE. • 

BY DANIEL BRAIXARD, M. D., 

Professor of Surgerj in Rush Medical College, Ghiecgo. 

Ditirtred befon the Atneritan Jhntal Association, in Chicago, July 26iA, 1865. 

Gentlemen of the American Dental Association : 

It gives me great pleasure to meet here the members of so honorable 
and useful a profession as jours. The profession of dentistry is one of 
very modern origin, and is that branch of the medical profession which 
owes its development and perfection most essentially to our own country, 
and is, indeed, I think I may say, the one branch of the profession in which 
we Americans can claim especially the pre-eminence. To be an American 
dentist is a recommendation in all the principal cities of Europe, and 
although the medical profession in general, and the surgical depart- 
ment especially, has an honorable position in the literature and among the 
profession in foreign countries, it can hardly be said to have a claim to 
the title of any pre-eminence. 

I have said that your profession was of comparatively recent origin. 
It is almost, I think, within the memory of many persons here present 
when it was regarded as merely a mechanical operation, little better than 
the higher branches of mechanical employment. Step by step it has 
developed itself to a degree that, in perfection, in usefulness, it does not, 
in my opinion, rank second to any of the single branches of medical or 
surgical science, [applause ;] so that at the present day, to be without a 
dentist would be to be without one of the essentials of civilized life. 
[Renewed applause.] 

Now, in speaking of its having a mechanical origin, I do not intend 
anything disrespectful to it. Mj own especial branch of the profession is 
surgery, and, I might say, a part of surgery ; and it is not very long since 
surgeons, as a class, occupied a position far less honorable and important 
than that occupied by dentists of the present day. Id the middle ages 
in Europe, so called, or rather in the latter part of the middle ages, from 
the fourteenth to the end of the fifteenth century, or thereabouts, sur- 
gical operations were performed by barbers. There was no distinction 
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between those that performed a surgical operation and those that cnt 
hair, and curled hair, and powdered hair. The duty of the surgeon was 
considered to be to perform an operation when he was directed, and as he 
was directed by a physician, and, when he had perforu>ed the operation, to 
retire and leave the case to the physician. And ithappened, after a certain 
period of time, that these operators acquired a certain amount of knowledge 
beyond the immediate needs of operating, and were called upon to advise 
about operations, and about the treatment of cases after operations. And 
this was considered a great innovation upon the profession. It was con- 
sidered something outrageous and disgraceful to the profession ; and the 
man who should have consented to meet a surgeon in consultation, would 
have been expelled from the fagjtity for consulting with a quack. I have 
in my library a work publj;iW^S^Mie^<»«£d^ of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine, in Paris, entitled ^^n^^rigandage-of Sltr^eons^''^ setting forth that 
they were asserting cMtims JfMfhi^^ ^Ifffff^' ^^^^ ^ ^^^ destruction 
and disgrace of the meaical profession. 

This comparison I D^b^^Qrward for the -purpose of sustaining the 
assertion that I make, thaT^l^HiiJIIcultiies^nder which the dental profes- 
sion labors are nothing new. ByTp^aking of the difficulties under which 
you labor^ I mean this : the difficulty and length of time which it has 
taken for the honorable, and educated, and competent men of that pro- 
fession, to assert and maintain full equality in professional standing with 
members of the medical profession who practice other branches of it. 
That difficulty has existed in regard to every particular branch of the 
profession that has at any time been embraced by any particular class of 
men, and is not peculiar to the dental profession. It results from that 
deep-seated prejudice, for I can call it by no other name, that has existed 
from the earliest times, and is inherent apparently in the nature of every 
profession, and that is, to resist innovations or changes in regard to the 
doctrines or the practices of that profession. This peculiar aversion to 
changes results from the nature of professional education, and is one of 
those things that is treated of by Lord Bacon in his Myvum Organuniy under 
the name of <' Idols of a Class," or those things which prevent members 
of a particular class from seeing the truth in regard to their own profes- 
sion. It is, and has been, one of the great obstacles to the progress of 
the medical profession. It is an obstacle which at the present day is par- 
tially, but only partially, overcome. It is the thing which has prevented 
a large number of men of genius and industry in the profession from 
embracing and following out the study and practice of a particular class 
of diseases, in such a way as to have perfected our knowledge of the 
nature and treatment of such diseases. 
Now, the principle that I wish particularly to assert here is this, that 
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tke medical profession, in order to be most useful) in order to acquire ita 
due influenoe over the community, in order to perfect its knowledge of the 
nature and treatment of diseases^ must adopt a special course of study 5 
each indiyidual member embracing that course which he judges on the 
whole to be best adapted to his faculties, and leaving out, to a certain 
extent, others for which he has no qualifications. I advocate special 
studies and special practice : and, although the words have been some- 
what discredited, I advocate *< specialties" and <« specialists*" 

Now, I nndertake to say^ that the very great opposition which this doc- 
trine has met in the profession, is not founded upon reason or justified by 
the experience of the profession. It is an opposition which is working to 
the disadvantage of the profession as well as the public, and to the maDi* 
fest disadvantage of a very-great «ninut)er of the individual members of 
the profession > and therefore I wish to ii^ist a little upon the point. 

What are the natural divisions of the science and practice of medicine? 
Is there no natural division 1 I hardly think Uhat any one would be so 
bold as to assert that there are, and dtight; 16 be, no natural divisions. 
For a long time, when the scjenccr of -medicine was in a v.ery rude and 
imperfect state, the members of that profession did study and practice 
all its branches ) and in the older works on surgery, pharmacy and chem- 
istry were as much treated of as the operations of surgery. Still, even 
at that time, there was the commencement of division, and the fir^t was 
into pharmacy, surgery, and obstetrics. The next division which came 
was into medicine and surgery, surgery being, as I have stated, the 
mechanical application in the manner already indicated. At a later 
period, there commenced to be apparent the distinction between the obstet- 
rical department of the profession, and separation between pharmacy and 
medicine was accomplished entirely. By degrees the distinction between 
obstetricians and medical practitioners came to be recognited in particular 
localities, in large cities especially, to a very considerable extent ^ so that 
medicine, towards the middle of the last century, might be said to be divided 
into pharmacy, medical practice, properly so called, surgery, and obstet- 
rical practice ^ whilst yet it remained true in regard to the greater por- 
tion of the civilized world — the country in general, in America, as well as 
in £urope-^that the larger number of practitioners continued to practice 
all its branches, to collect and prepare their own medicines, to practice 
pharmacy, surgery and obstetrics. And at the present day, this is the 
ease with a very large part of the profession throughout the civilized 
world. 

Now, it is manifest, all experience and reason show, that men who prao- 
lice medicine in this way, practice it only in a rude and imperfect manner \ 
that they neither understand pharmacy, nor medicine^ nor obstetrics; 
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that, from the nature of things, they are incapable of acquiring skill in 
any one of those branches ; that it is absolutely necessary, in order that 
there should be any progress in regard to the science or practice of medi- 
cine, that some of these should be excluded, and others proceeded with 
especially, by each individual member of the profession. 

Let us examine the question for a moment. The dentists, as a body, 
have, according to my own knowledge and observation, perfected the 
mechanical means of performing operations beyond what has been done in 
any other branch of the profession. They are better mechanics than the 
surgeons, and their instruments for accomplishing the different objects 
which they hare in view are more numerous and better suited to their 
purpose than are the instruments of surgeons. Now this ?8 essential to 
the proper performance of dental operations. And how has this happened ? 
It has been simply that there have been dentists, as a class, who have 
devoted their attention to that purpose ; and we, as surgeons, never eould 
have invented or perfected these instruments, and consequently could 
never have perfected dentistry. And that division of labor is a thing 
which, at the present day, is manifestly necessary, and which no one now 
disputes. 

In regard to surgical instruments, there are two departments in which 
they have been singularly perfected. The one is in regard to those instru- 
ments which are used for crushing urinary calculi, which are the most 
admirably adapted to their purpose. How did that come about ? Three 
men of genius at the same time happened to devote their whole attention 
to that thing, the crushing of stone, and they especially penected those 
nstruments. And without that perfection of these instruments, the 
crushing of urinary calculi must have remained for ever, as it had up to 
that time, a mere phantom floating in the mind without any practical appli- 
cation whatever. Therefore it was necessary in this particular that there 
should be special studies. The other branch in which I consider the 
mechanical means to be wonderfully perfected, is that regarding instru- 
ments for operations upon the eye. These instruments have been brought 
to such a degree of perfection, of delicacy and accuracy, that they are 
capable of accomplishing things almost inconceivable, and accomplishing 
them regularly, constantly, and without difficulty or danger. Now, how 
has this happened 'i It has happened in the same way % there have been 
a class of men who have devoted their attention to that subject exclusively, 
have thought of nothing else, have worked at nothing else but the per- 
fection of means for the accomplishment of that which they saw before 
them to be done. But when you come to other things that have not been 
made specialties, the condition of our science is singularly rude and 
imperfect. There is nothing in our science at the present day which has 
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tbe slightest claim to be a respectable apparatus for the treatment of frac- 
tures. Particular individuals, by the attention which they have paid to 
it, and by an excess of superior mechanical talent or ingenuity, have been 
able to accomplish with the instruments which they use a considerable 
degree of success ; but there is no instrument for any given fracture that 
can be mentioned, that can be taken by a person of ordinary good educa- 
tion of the profession, and put upon the member in such a manner as to 
accomplish any perfect result. The greater number of instruments whicb 
are uited in the profession, for fractures of the leg, and called " fracture 
boxes," are not anything better than dry goods boxes, [applause,] and 
simply serve to accomplish the result of concealing from the surgeon the 
position in which a limb may happen to lie. [Renewed applause.] Whaii 
is the reason of that ! The reason is, that there never has been as yet 
any instance that a man devoted himself to fractures as a specialty, and 
nothing eL»e, aud this is the one branch in which a specialty is most 
needed. They are the species of accident which are the most frequent, 
aod which disable a man more than any other, and entail untold miseries 
upon him if unskilifully treated; but the instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose never will be reduced to any groat perfection, until 
it shall be known that the devoting of time and talents to one subject 
leads to honor, and not to being partially thrown out of the profession. 
[Applause.] 

If I should be unfortunate enough to meet with a fracture of the jaw, 
the first thing I should do would be not to send for a surgeon at all. I 
should send for a dentist. [Cheers.] They have directed their attention 
to the mechanical means and apparatus necessary for holding the jaws in 
their place, to such an extent, that they are better qualified to make them 
than surgeons are as a general thing, and, perhaps I might say, more than 
any surgeons are. 

I might go on and point out to you that with regard to no one thing 
about them are the instruments used by surgeons the best adapted to 
their purposes. 

We are disputing, at the present day, all over the world, what kind of 
sutures are the best to use. A great many of our instruments for the 
purpose of ligating arteries and performing similar operations, are singu- 
larly rude and imperfect, and their imperfection is only remedied by the 
skillful ut^e of the fingers of the surgeon. 

How is this to be remedied ? It is to be remedied, gentlemen, by special 
study ; by. the profession changing its views upon that subject, and saying 
to the young men, when they are entering the profession, and when they 
are about to leave the schools, that it is better for them to devote them- 
selves to some particular branch of the profession, and try to understand 
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it. I often hare young men from various parts of this country, who are 
bere to visit the West for the purpose of locating themselves in their prac- 
tice. They very frequently come to Chicago, and we are always glad to 
see them. We are very proud of our city, and if you want to got into 
the good graces of any Chicago man or woman, you have nothing else to 
do but to tell them it is a nice place. [Laughter.] But these young 
men come here, and they say : <^ What kind of a place is Chicago for a 
professional man ?" Now that is a very hard question to answer, because 
politeness does not permit me to ask another question. I oould say to 
the young man, that if you know any one thing better than the generality 
of the profession, it is a good place for you ; but if you do not, it will be 
a bad place for you. And for those young men who are incapable of 
applying their knowledge in such a way as to earn their daily breads 
incapable of using their knowledge for the benefit of any particular class 
of men, so as to make it desirable for them to call upon them, Chicago is 
not the place. That is the difficulty under which members of the profes- 
sion labor when they would enter into practice. 

How is this to be remedied 1 It is to be remedied, in the first place* 
by acting upon public opinion. The profession which listens with leaden 
ears to the propositions which come from luciubers of it to change the 
time- honored usages to which it is subjected, U sensitively alive to inti- 
mations which come from the people who employ them. Public opinion 
in this country is law, and in order that the laws be made good, public 
opinion must be enlightened. Individuals arc powerless, but ideas are 
irresistible : and the way to remedy it is to take the idea or fact that, in 
order to make the profession useful and powerful, it must be developed 
and perfected in all its branches, constituting each one of these branches 
one body, each part of which co-operates in its proper sphere and most 
useful manner in advancing the interests of the whule profession. [Cheers.] 
Now, in saying that I am in favor of special studies and practice, in 
that way, I do not commit myself to anything ; and the profession won't 
regard this as anything but a »< glittering generality." Therefore, I state> 
that I think there ought to be dentists to attend to the teeth, oculists to 
attend to the eye, aurists to attend to the ear, and special physicians to 
attend to the diseases of the heart and lungs, and make the physical 
examinations which are so difficult, and a special class who will be able to 
use the microscope for special examinations ; that there should be not only 
practitioners of obstetrics, but those especially devoted to different 
branches ; 1 mean that the incapable obstetrical practitioners never should 
be allowed to use instruments ; that there should be men qualified for 
that. And then in regard to surgery, that it should, in addition, have a 
number of branches. That in these there should be one branch devoted 
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especially to the treatment of fractares. That there should be another 
branoh devoted to the treatment of tumors, without absolutely ciroum- 
Boribing these departments by definite lines at the present time. - When 
that is done, then the profession will cease to occupy the principal part of 
the time in its meetings or associations with quarreling with quacks. The 
man who is thoroughly accomplished in any particular department of his 
profession, is very little troubled by quacks. [Applause.] Then the 
public will come to know the usefulness of the profession. 

The dental profession, at the present time, is not consulted in one case 
in a hand red, or one in a thousand of those which require the care of a 
dentist. That is because the medical profession is not educated to the 
proper standard, and does not tell these people, as they ought to do, that 
in cases of difficulties about the teeth, they should apply to a good 
dentist. 

The same is true in regard to surgery. There are operations enough 
that ought to be performed, in every populous county in the State of 
niinois, and which are not performed, to give employment to all the 
surgeons in those counties. They do not know that there is any man 
who applies himself to that particular kind of disease, and when they 
look around for information they look to that particular kind of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers : and you know what kind of information they 
get there. [Laughter.] I repeat, then, that the way of progress in the 
medical profession is in the way of special studies. 

How is this to be brought about ? I would not have you to suppose, 
by any means, that there should be a special school for every department 
of medicine and surgery. On the contrary, I would very much prefer 
that there should be no division whatever. And if I might be permitted 
to express an opinion upon a subject which may be delicate, it would be 
an opinion with regard to the dental profession, that they had better not 
be separated from the medical profession. I think it would be better for 
them to receive their education in the same schools and to the same extent 
as other members of the profession. And I think that in order to effect 
their education there ought to be and will be, perhaps not in my day, but 
there will be professorships of diseases of the teeth in every respectable 
medical school in Christendom. [Cheers.] What is taught at the present 
time in most medical schools in regard to teeth, is the order and time of 
dentition ; and then, in case the child is sick during that period, that the 
gums are to be lanced. [Laughter.] In some schools there is a little 
advance upon that. But there is no medical school, so far as I have any 
knowledge, where the diseases of the teeth, and the causes which produce 
them, the means of obviating them, the irregularities of the teeth, and 
the means of correcting them, the best thing to do in case of any par- 
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ticular appearances of the teeth ; I am oot aware that in any institution, 
even to that extent, is it properly taught. 

Of course there must be colleges of dental surgery, so long as dental 
surgery cannot be learned elsewhere. This is a want, and, until we can 
supply it, the practice of surgery must be necessarily more or less imper- 
fect. It is necessary, in my opinion, that the dentist should be an 
educated physician. [Cheers.] It is necessary that he should understand 
the structure of the body beyond the teeth. [Cheers.] And I will nien- 
tion this curious thing about anatomy and quackery. Anatomy in itself 
would not seem to teach a man much of a practical nature ; but I have 
never yet seen an accomplished anatomist who was a quack, or a quack 
who was an anatomist. There is an incompatibility between the pursuit 
of that sublime science, which makes the two incompatible *, and if yoo 
will fetch before me any man, whether he be a dentist or otherwise, and 
he will tell me all that is known in reference to anatomy, I will accept 
that man as a scientific man, without asking him another question. 
[Laughter and applause.] That is the foundation of all medical science, 
and therefore you must have that ; and you must have, in addition to 
that, the knowledge of physiology. You must have an especial know- 
ledge of the action of medicines, as they operate upon the human system, 
not to speak of those other branches of science and accomplishments, 
outside the profession, strictly so-called, which are so necessary to give 
influence to science, to render man happy, to adorn his life, and make him 
a gentleman. I would have, in the first place, all the different classes of 
the medical profession educated in the same schools, to the extent of 
acquiring this general knowledge of which I have just spoken ; and then 
I would have in each college not only a professor of diseases of the teeth, 
but 1 would have a special professor with regard to a certain number of 
other branches, at present of the diseases of the eye and ear, and of the 
nature and treatment of deformities of every kind. These branches have 
all acquired a degree of development which requires them to be treated 
from separate chairs : and when the student had got sufficiently accom- 
plished in general principles, I would have him adopt that branch which 
he propdses to follow, and devote his special attention to it ; and I would 
have these new chairs instituted from time to time as the want« of the 
community seem to require. 

Medical science, which two hundred years ago was imperfect, has, at 
the present time, acquired a degree of development which renders it 
impossible that any one should matiter it in all its details. No intelligent 
man, devoting his time to it, can read all the works connected with it that 
appear in the English, German and French languages, from one end of 
the year to the other. It is a physical impossibility. It is a physioa 
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labor that he could not endure. How, then, is he to become acquainted 
with the details of all tho different branches, able to perform every kind 
of operation, able to preKcribe for every kind of disease? In proportion 
as the science advances, it will become still more extended and difficult. 
As^ each science is perfected, this is the rule. There will be further 
advances, which, at the present day, it will be unwise, if not impracticable, 
to define. 

I have said that the profession, organiied in the manner in which I 
propose, should be formed of parts not in conflict with each other, but 
should constitute one harmonious whole. The dentists are capable of 
ezercu<ing a great influence upon society. They are a numerous, enlight- 
ened, and I am happy to say, wealthy and influential body of men, and 
we, with all our prejudices, cannot afford to leave them separate and 
standing off. [Laughter.] The physicians and surgeons are capable of 
exercising a great influence in favor of the dentists, and they would, if 
better informed and more enlightened, exercise a greater influence than 
they do, by directing their patients always to apply to them for advice 
with reference to every question which might arise as to the teeth. This 
would be an advantage to the dental profession, and they would get it to 
a much greater extent if they were a recognized part of the medical 
profession, as they deserve to be. So with all the other different special- 
ties ; and whenever I see a man taking up one of these specialties, and 
for years together undertaking the labor connected with it, 1 say, « Go 
ahead, do what you can in that branch of the profession.'' I do not 
regard him as in any degree conflicting with my own or any other branch 
of the profession ; I am happy to see it, and I carry my approval to the 
extent of recognizing the principle in branches of the profession of which 
I might have, myself, some little doubts ; such branches as the application 
of electricity to diseases, about which our information is so imperfect and 
indeOnite. I consider that the application of electricity, by an intelligent 
man, would probably be of great use, and, therefore, when a man under- 
takes that specialty, I think he enters upon a useful work, and one that 
it is necessary to make a specialty of before it can be relied upon by the 
profession generally. It is the same with regard to another class of 
practitioners — the movement-cure men. That term — '* Swedish move- 
ment cure " — is an unfortunate name. The method of treatment to which 
it is applied did not originate in Sweden, but is founded upon the princi- 
ples of physiology, justified by experience, incapable of being applied by 
practitioners who have not the necessary knowledge, and promising, in 
the future, as it shall be developed, the relief of a large class of diseases 
which have been, heretofore, and which are, at the present time, to a 
great extent, beyond the reach of surgical treatment. 
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These, gentlemen, are the essential outlines of the ideas which I wished 
to present to you, « A word to the wise is suflScient," and therefore I 
need not dwell upon them. It has given me great pleasure to know tliat 
this convention was a successful convention, and that it was attended by 
a large number of men from various and distant parts of the ooantij. 
You have already received a welcome from your own profession here ; 
that welcome was only the expression of the feelings of the general com* 
munity with regard to yourselves and every other body which comes here 
for purposes so useful and honorable as yours, and therefore, from the 
harmony of your sessions, I have only to hope that it may be useful, 
interesting and improving, and if you ever need a place to meet in on 
another occasion, I would take the opportunity of asking you, on behalf 
of the medical profession and our citizens, to come back to Chioago. 
[Loud cheers.] 

ABSENIO. 

BT H. C. ROCKWELL, D. D. S. 

This substance, until lately classed with the metals, is now generally 
regarded as a metalloid, or non-metallic element. It was known to the 
ancients, but was demonstrated to us by Brandt, in 1733. It presents, 
when pure, a crystalline, steel, gray-colored mass, which may be volati- 
lized at about 360*^ Fabr., and will be known by the strong odor of garlic, 
which it emits. It is sometimes found native, but generally mixed with 
the ores of cobalt, and sometimes with those of iron. It may be obtained 
by roasting the ores, and subliming the oxyd thus obtained in a flask with 
oil at a low red heat, or by heating in a crucible, with a flux composed of 
one part nitre, and two of crystals of tartar, having another luted over 
it to receive the substance, as it becomes deoxydized. It is about five 
times as heavy as water, and is entirely inert. It forms two compounds 
with oxygen, both of which are acids, viz: arsenious acid, (AsOg,) and 
arsenic acid, (As O5.) 

Arsenic acid, composed of one equivalent of arsenic and five of oxygen, 
is a white substance with a sour metallic taste, and is an active poison. 
It is of little use in the arts, and is of no importance in dentistry. It 
may be procured by dissolving one part of arsenious acid in six of con- 
oentrated nitric, and evaporating the solution. 

Arsenious acid, composed of one part arsenic, and three of oxygen, is, 
when first obtained, nearly transparent, but, after remaining sometime, 
becomes opaque, and is generally found as a white powder, with no per- 
oeptible smell, and a slightly sweetish taste. This is the common white 
arsenic of the shops, and is a virulent poison. It acts as a poison, not 
only when taken into the stomach, but also when applied to the skin or 
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mucoos membraDe, or when any of its fumes are inhaled. It is slightly 
soluble, cold water taking up about 12 parts in ICOO, and boiling 70 to 
80 in the same. Its specific gravity is about 3.7. It is obtained by 
roasting the ores of cobalt, and resubliming in closed oruoibleSy at a red 
heat. This is always the product when metallic arsenic is heated. It is 
frequently adulerated with chalk, and other substances. These may be 
easily detected by heating, as the arsenic will be sublimed, leaving the 
foreign materials. 

There are three liquid tests for arsenious acid, viz: sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, nitrate of silver, and nitrate of copper. Impregnate some 
water with the first, and after acidulating slightly with acetic acid, it will 
throw down a yellow precipitate, which is commonly known as orpimenty 
or king's yellow, and is used in painting. With nitrate of silver, by 
adding a little ammonia, it will also throw down a yellow precipitate, 
which is the arsenite of silver. With nitrate of oopper, also adding some 
ammonia, it will throw down a bright green precipitate, which is arsenite 
of copper, or Seheele's green, muoh used for coloring paper, and as a 
paint. 

Another, known as << Marsh's test," is as follows : take the ordinary 
apparatus for generating hydrogen gas. By placing a substance supposed 
to contain arsenious acid in this, and holding a porcelain slab in the flame, 
if any is present, a deposit of metallic arsenic will be formod. It may also 
be collected in a glass tube, and oxydized in the flame of a lamp, when 
the peculiar garlicky odor may be perceived. This may be dissolved and 
tried by the- liquid tests if necessary. Great care must be used to have 
the zinc and acid perfectly pure, and the flame should be tried by the 
slab, before the substance to be tested is introduced. Another test is by 
heating a sheet of copper foil in the liquid suspected, after acidulating 
with hydrochloric acid. The arsenic will be deposited as a white alloy 
on the surface of the copper, and may be sublimed and tested. 

The antidote to arsenious acid is the hydrated sesquioxyd of iron, and 
should be administered, after evacuating the stomach, if possible, in doses 
of a teaspoonful every five minutes, until more than twelve times the 
amount of arsenic taken is given. This acts by transferring two equiva- 
lents of oxygen to the arsenious acid, forming arsenic aoid, which unites 
with the proto-oxyd of iron remaining, and forms an insoluble com- 
pound. 

The medical properties of arsenious acid are alterative. It has been 
used in fevers, and is very effectual in obstinate eruptions of the skin. It 
18 officinal as acidium arseniosum^ and is given in doses of about one- 
twentieth of a grain. It is muoh used in combination with potassa, called 
" Fowler's solution," officinal as liquor potn8S(B arsenitU. Arsenious acid 
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has beeo applied externallj to ulcers, &c., and is the "Samson" of the << caoe^ 
doctor," by whom it is liberally used. The reason why it does not proTe 
fatal in many eases, is probably because so large a quantity is applied. 

The precise manner of its action, when in contact with a part, is a 
matter of dispute. It acts primarily, by causing its absolute death, 
probably by over stimulation. It is used in dentistry for destroying the 
vitality of the dental pulp, and for reducing the sensibility of dentine. 
If used for the latter purpose it should be with extreme care, and many 
of our best practitioners entirely exclude it from their practice for that 
purpose, as they hold that in most cases, death of the pulp will resalt, 
sooner or later. It was first recommended for destroying the pulp bj 
Dr. Spooner, of Montreal. 

It is sometimes used in the form of powder, but more commonly in a paste 
with ereasote, and sulphate, or acetate of morphia. The formula varies from 
two parts of arsenions acid and one of morphia, to two parts of the latter, 
and one of the former. The writer prefers one composed of equal parts 
of each. It should be applied directly to the exposed nurve, and covered 
with wax, or cotton saturated with sandarac varnish, and allowed to 
remain from twelve to thirty-six hours. Some writers assert that it may 
remain with impunity any length of time, if a proper quantity be used ; 
but it is so extremely difficult to obtain the exact amount, that it is well 
to be on the safe side, and remove as soon as the desired result is accom- 
plished. From the fortieth to the sixtieth of a grain will probably 
destroy the pulp, under favorable circumstances. In using, should any 
escape and cause inflammation of the mucous membrane, it may be treated 
with nitrate of potassa, with favorable results. It is better, however, to 
have the paste so thick, that a small portion may be taken on the point 
of an excavator and placed in direct contact with the nerve ; as in this 
way it is more easy to obtain the quantity desired. The cotton and san- 
darac should be packed lightly into the cavity, as too great pressure will 
cause pain. If the nerve is inflamed, it will be better to treat with the 
morphia alone, for twenty-four or forty-eight hours, and afterwards apply 
the paste. The paste should be kept in a shallow jar, so that the pledget 
of cotton may penetrate nearly to the bottom, as, after standing a short 
time, the diffierent ingredients assume positions corresponding with their 
specific gravities. 

Arsenic, and arsenious acid, form many combinations with other ele- 
ments, those of the former known as " arseniurets," and those of the 
latter as << arscnites," none of which are of particular importance to us, 
as dentists. 

Tbisbsa, Septambsr 5, 1806. 
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POPTJLAE DENTAL EDUOATIOIT. 

BT A« LAW&SirCB* 

Popular education is generally a favorite theme. Descanting philan- 
thropists grow prosj thereon, — the poet singA of the milleniam, and all 
the world sajs amen for the consummation of any measures requisite to 
secure so desirahle an object : yet, with all the expenditure of pence and 
pathos, we find very little accomplished beyond the legitimate sphere of 
the common schools, academies and colleges. This is partieularly the 
case in all attempts to educate the people in specialties. 

For more than eighteen hundred years a class of men have labored in 
the specialty of teaching men the way to eternal salvation, with, it is 
feared, a somewhat limited success. If, then, matters of such weighty 
import fail to receive the attention due, in how much less may we expect 
comparatively insignificant interest^ to absorb the public mind? The 
study of the teeth, their diseases and treatment, has from time to time 
been urged upon the people by some very good men of the dental profes- 
sion, but the apathy in that direction is too apparent to hope for much 
progress. One says, write short essays, and publish them in pamphlet 
form for distribution. Another says, talk instructively to the patient 
while in the chair — at home, abroad or anywhere } and still another says, 
publish short articles on dental matters in the newspapers. 

The difficulty about the whole is, the people will couple the trumpet, 
or the pronoun of the first person singular, with all such efforts, even 
though honestly and unselfishly put forth. My suggestion is, to publish 
a better practice. 

To such teaching a willing people will give full credenee, and cheer- 
fully award a liberal salary to the tutor. The indisputable fact is, that 
the people require unlearning of much they have already learned by 
bitter experience in regard to practical dentistry. I do not intend to 
convey the impression that correct denial practice has prejudiced the 
public mind, but that such dentistry, in the aggregate, as the public have 
endured for the past thirty or more years, has not been of a character to 
challenge much respect. Every city, town and hamlet, has its story of 
broken jaws — of teeth that filling would not benefit ; and in some families 
the same bungling set of teeth continue to be worn by generation after 
generation* descending as an heir-loom from father to son, and from 
mother to daughter or granddaughter, fitting all equally well. Apropos 
to this : I had a request not long since by a lady, to make some very 
flight alterations in an upper set of teeth, so that they would << stick a 
little better to her mouth," averring that they were made for her grand- 
xuother, and after her death were worn by the mother of the patient with 
fts little apparent inconvenienoe as the grandmother experienced } but her 
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own mouth was somehow so peouliar, so unaccommodating, as to not 

retain the plate so firmly as did a neighbor's, hence the application to me. 

I am sorry to say I had not the requisite skill to accomplish so much as 

desired, within the limits the fair patient considered sufficient, and she 

retired, probably designing to continue wearing the teeth, although half 

of them were broken, and perhaps eventuilly leave them as a rich legacy 

to the next of kin, << their assigns and snosessors, to have and to hold, ax 

aforesaid, for ever." 

I have no comments to make on the case referred to— if others have, lot 

them. 

" Ever let the fancy loam." 

Is there a dentist in the country, of five years experience, who is not 
occasionally told by some visitor that filling don't do their teeth any 
good, and that they do not Want any of them filled for that reason? 
Expostulation or explanation are of no avail,— they have " had them filled 
once by a dentist who was considered good, but the filling all came out, 
and they will try it no more." Nothing but those *< glittering generali- 
ties," artificial teeth, will satisfy their desires, and all talking is merce- 
nary and for Buncombe. How have such patients learned that to which 
they adhere with such pertinacity ? The only source from which such 
astuteness can flow is presided over by the genius of heedless or dishonest 
quackery, and to unlearn such patients is na easy matter, particularly if, 
as is generally the case, they utterly refuse to be undeceived by testing a 
good operation. 

I apprehend that, to disabuse the public, by bringing up the standard 
of operative excellence to anything like general acceptance, will require 
years yet to come of persistent effort on the part of the high-minded and 
honorable of the profession. • 

It is the rank and file of dentists themselves who most need educating, 
not only in scientific and thorough manipulation, but in their general 
qualifications, before we can expect that implicit confidence on the part 
of the public so ardently desired. 

Before the establishment of Dental Oolleges there was some excuse for 
that profundity of professional ignorance which was its principal feature, 
and which, notwithstanding all the light we have, still characterises, to a 
lamentable degree, the great mass of those engaged in dentistry at the 
present time. With no less than five Dental Schools in the country, all 
having able corps of Professors, with other requisites for thorough teach- 
ing, no man can reasonably complain of the want of facilities for a pro- 
fessional education, of which neither himself, nor the public for him, 
need be ashamed, and which, if secured, early or late, will do more to 
educate the people in all that is essential for them to know about their 
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teeth, than will be accomplished by publiahing popular essays, &c., to the 
end of time. 

I do Dot particularly object to the publlcatioo of essays or newspaper 
articles oa dental subjects, nor to teaching or explaining at the ohair, for 
doubtless some good has thus been accomplished. 

The dentist must almost daily give a reason to his patient for that 
which he does, or proposes to do, not only as a matter of right, but as a 
means of inspiring confidence in himself, whether his theories are correct 
or otherwise } and so far as anything is learned by either party in such 
eases, the custom is a laudable one. 

Admitting the premises, where are we to begin, and what is to be 
dunel 

Begin by learning ourselves what we recommend to others. Begin by 
executing a determination to improve our knowledge of principles, of 
theories and facts^ and by striving to excel in operative skill, based upon 
such principles, theories and facts. I submit that the good work is already 
begun, as manifested in the high state of excellence to which, in advance 
of all former anticipations, many dental operators of the present day have 
arrived. 

Theories now outstrip manipulation, and stand as beacon lights in the 
path of increasing manual dexterity, — formerly art preceded science, and 
left her handmaid, cunning, to search out a plausible wherefore. What 
is to be done is a question of DAore complex solution. 

It has been said that doubtful things are very uncertain, but the asser- 
tion, logical as it may appear, still lacks confirmation. For instance, it 
is doubtful whether well informed and regular dentists, as well as physi- 
cians, will ever cease to style as Doctor the pestilent apes who crowd the 
purlieus of the profession in both town and city ; yet there is^ no uncer- 
tainty that the practice is pernicious, in so far as a kind of endorsement 
is thereby given, and the public, to some extent, educated to believe that 
every man calling himself a dentist is one. Outside the Dental Colleges 
dentists themselves make no distinctions, have no standard of qualifica- 
tions, and consequently have no right to complain of the public for a 
want of discrimination superior to our own. 

If feasible, I would have provision made by our Dental Schools for the 
examination, without the lectures, of any man in the profession who has 
not already graduated, that he may, if found competent, obtain proper 
testimonials of his fitness to practice, otherwise let him study more, retire 
from the profession, or be regarded as an empiric. Let it be generally 
nnderstood by aspirants to our ranks, that nothing short of entire fitness 
will insure them the least countenance, and they will hesitate before 
placing themselves in a pocntioQ to be regarded by the profession and by 
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the public aa acknowledged quacks. Let it be understood further, that 
no respectable practitioner will have anything to do with foisting an 
illiterate and reckless villain upon the public as a dentist, and such cha- 
racters will seek channels of employment more in consonance with their 
qualifications, and the people will learn to respect and encourage the 
worthy. 

In this way, and in exerting ourselves individually, to farther and con«* 
tinned improvement, we shall gradually, but surely, elevate the profession 
to that point where the exercisje of its duties will cease to be regarded as 
an experiment. In a word, when the dental profession shall come up to 
the work of self-regeneration, and so teaches, by example, in all that 
insures public confidence, then will popular dental education have at least 
begun. 

BBVIBW OF BE3EAE0HES OH THE MBDIOIITAL PS0PERTIE8 AHD 
APPLICATIONS or NITROUS OXIDE. 

The author of the above work, George J. Zeigler, M. D., is well 
known to the readers of dental and medical literature as the author of 
several well written communications on the above subject. His work, 
which has recently been published, it would seem, embodies his previous 
papers, and presents his researches in a more extended manner. While 
many who peruse the work will be apt to assert that the author is an 
« enthusiast^" and extols too highly the medical properties and applica- 
tions of protoxide of nitrogen, still we consider it well worthy of careful 
study by all who make any use of nitrous oxide, and particularly those 
who are in the habit of exhibiting it to in .uce ante^thesia for dental or 
surgical operations. The chemical constitution, properties and correla- 
tions of nitrous oxide are first considered. On the reciprocal relation 
existing between this agent and atmospheric air he says : << In composition 
nitrous oxide differs from all other chemical bodies, although identical in 
constitution in the main with atmospheric air, varying therefrom, how- 
ever, both in the proportion of its constituent elements, and in the cha- 
racter of their association. Thus, while nitrous oxide contains about 
one-third of oxygen to two-thirds of nitrogen, atmospheric air has only 
about one-fifth of the former to four- fifths of the latter. Moreover, in 
nitrous oxide, the respective elements, nitrogen and oxygen, are in chemi- 
cal combination with each other ; whereas, in atmospheric air, they are in 
but simple mechanical association, without any apparent chemical union 
whatever. Nevertheless, though thus differing in the relative proportion 
and character of association of these constitutional elements, protoxide 
of nitrogen and atmospheric air are similar in their general properties 
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and relations, varying more in tke degree, perhaps, than in the nature of 
their affinitive reactions and physiological effects." 

The correlation with oxygen is adverted to j the similitude being espe- 
cially manifested << in the chemical and vital reactions, for, like atmos* 
pheric air and oxygen, protoxide of nitrogen is an active supporter of 
combustion and of life, though in these respects it is in some measure 
more nearly allied to the latter than the former^ from the greater relative 
proportion of this important element, as well as in consequence, doubtless, 
of the peculiar combination of its constituents." The physiological influ* 
ences are next considered, and tke opinion is advanced that it exerts an 
energetic and decidedly stimulant action upon the animal economy, yet, 
in most cases, being so entirely distinct in its action ^^from all other 
excitants as to be quite unique." The effects on the human system claim 
attention^ and he says: ''The primary stage of sur-excitation, with its 
concomitants, ansssthesia and trance, is usually, however, of brief dura* 
iion, terminating rather suddenly, yet leaving generally a sense of per** 
manent invigoration, similar to that resulting from a free exposure to 
fresh atmospheric air, not being followed with any reactive languor or 
depression, so common with ordinary stimulants." The author's experi* 
enoe-^wfaich is an extended one-differs considerably from my own 
limited observations and from others, whose opportunities for testing the 
after effects of nitrous oxide have been confined to actual demons tration* 
These assert that a reactive languor or slight depression is rather the rule 
when ansMthesia is induced, though there are many exceptions, and these 
exceptions maybe seen not unfrequently where sulphuric ether is adminis- 
tered, as we have witnessed in numberless instances. Of the hygienU 
u$€i of protoxide of nitrog^i he says: '< In brief, then, through its con- 
stituent elements and dynimio properties, nitrous oxide exerts a powerful 
influence in both supplying essential matter for organixation, and in pro. 
moting the general moloonlar cell, nutrient, reproductive and dynamic 
operations of the animal, those of the vegetable, animal and psychical 
life inelttsive. It is thus, indeed, remarkably active and potent in pro* 
moting tke various functions of digestion, absorption, circulation — both 
general and oapillary-^<«ration or arterialization, hsematosis, calorifica- 
tion, assimilation, disintegration, depuration, secretion, excretion, muscu* 
lar and general contractility, innervation and intellection ; and likewise 
those of the reproductive system. Hence, for the preservation of the 
healthy integrity of the body, and the regulation as well as invigoration 
of all the important functions of life, this agent may, ccsteris paribusy be 
always employed with advantage." 

Of its value as a therapeutic agent he remarks: <<Its practical appli* 
cation, for the removal as well as the prevention of disease, are numerous 
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and dirersified. In fact, in these respects, the proiozidd of nitrogen is 
not surpassed, if equalled, by anj known sanitiye agent outside of those 
included in the materia alimentaria." << Nitrous oxide is thus uniqne in 
its physiological and sanitiye influences as well as in its chemical consti- 
tntion and properties } for, though analogous in the extent and Tariet j of 
its therapeutic uses to some of the most active medicinal substances, such 
as iron, quassia, strychnia, quinia, mercury, etc., it is far superior to them 
in the greater range and diversity of remedial application, as well as in 
the general character and special peculiarities of its effects upon the 
animal organism. Indeed, from my present knowledge upon the subject, 
I am convinced that protoxide of nitrogen will supersede, to a consider- 
able extent, some of our most reliable and popular remedies, while at the 
same time it will render the prevention and resolution of many of the 
ordinary forms of disease more certain, speedy and decided ; and, more- 
over, afford the means of removing some of those peculiar abnormities 
now not at all, or but slightly amenable to the present therapeutic mea- 
sures." The author continues on the subject of the medicmal properties 
and applications of protoxide of nitrogen, and presents his views as to 
the usefulness and indications for the administration of nitrous oxide in 
some foriy-Jive different pathological conditions incident to the human 
economy. Nitrous oxide, as an anaesthetic, claims from the author con- 
siderable attention, and while he directs attention to its appropriate uses, 
he does not neglect to show the general characters of the dangers to be 
apprehended from the undue or injudicious administration of nitrons 
oxide. Thus, '< the free or inappropriate use may produce both primary 
and secondary- irritation, congestion, serous or haemorrhagic effusion, and 
inflammation in different parts of the body, and especially in the brain 
and kidneys," — or, <* by overstimulation or superozidation, cause exces- 
sive disintegration and undue waste, as well as abnormal excitement of 
the system, even to destructive softening of the brain, nervous tissue and 
other important structures. Furthermore, by unduly accelerating functional 
action it may give rise to rupture of the heart and bloodvessels, or disruption 
and other mechanical derangements of important parts of the organism. 
Moreover, through its powerful aphrodisiac effects, it may intensify sexual 
desire to such a degree as to cause unpleasant exposure or even serious 
trouble. It is probable, also, that dangerous intoxication might some- 
times ensue from the chemical reactions of the elements of protoxide of 
nitrogen with those of the body, and the consequent formation in exeeaa 
of such compounds as carbonic acid, cyanogen, ammonia, urea and other 
substances of the kind." The preparation and combinations, modes of 
administration and dose of nitrous oxide, are considered at length, and 
we close this review with this expression of our judgment, that while the 
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author has presented many views that are new, and some has urged 
claima for nitrous oxide which time and experience may decide it is not 
entitled to, yet these views are worthy of consideration, and all who are 
interested in this snhjeot should possess this little work. It is published 
by Messrs. J. B. Lippinoott & Co., Philadelphia, which is equivalent to 
stating that the general typography of the work is excellent. g. t. b. 



0AU8E8 WHIOH HASTEH OE EETARD VULOAHIZATIOK. 

BT GEO. B. HATSS. 

In an article entitled << Temperature and Pressure in Vulcanizing," by 
A. Lawrence, in the July number of the Times, after alluding to experi- 
ments with an imperfect thermometer, the following sentence occurs : << I 
make no comments here, further than to suggest that some of our short- 
time friends have probably got just such a thermometer, and can, of course, 
save time at the risk of charred work and of having their heads blown 
off." In this sentence the doctor assumes, that temperature and pressure 
of the steam within the vulcanizer, are the sole causes of hastening or 
retarding the process. This I regard as an error. When I first com- 
menced vulcanizing, it was with just such an instrument as he uses, one 
of Warren's, the size of a small bee-hive. The time required was two 
and one-half hours at 820°. There was leakage at all the joints ; and the 
machine had so formidable and dangerous an appearance, that it led, 
finally, to the construction of an oven ; the object then being mainly to 
reduce the size, in order to secure greater safety with the same thickness 
of metal. Its capacity was barely sufficient to contain one flask. I men- 
tion this, because the history of this little instrument will throw light on 
the question at issue. In experiments with this machine, the thermometer 
was known to be correct. At the first trial it was kept at 320° two hours. 
The rubber came out nearly charred. It was tried again at 320°, one 
and a half hours ; still very dark. Then one hour ; too dark yet. Then 
forty minutes; this seemed about right. The rubber was hard, light- 
colored, tough and elastic. My surprise was great at such a result, and 
I at first supposed it due to the diminutive size of the machine. In this 
I was undeceived in the following manner : The mechanic who made the 
oven suggested that he oould get up a better looking machine, at less 
expense. He accordingly made arrangements to oast them in brass. 
The first one finished was put to the test, heat up to 320°, and kept there 
* forty minutes, the same thermometer being used as before. The rubber 
came out perfectly soft. Tried again with no better result. Next time 
kept it heated up one and a half hours ; had just begun to harden. This 
was a new mystery. The thermometer was ezammed and found all right. 
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I could not give it up. The next night it was again heated up, and, 
while seeing if the joints were perfect, a tool was aceiden tally laid upon 
the surface of the turned brass and was instantly bedewed with moisture. 
On examination it was found that steam was escaping from the whole 
surface, and while it did not prevent the temperature from rising to 320^, 
it did, undoubtedly, and effectually, prevent that degree of hetki penetrating 
to the centre of the flask. It revealed the fact that a vulcanizer, to be 
reliable, and uniform in its results, must be absolutely steam-tight. This 
will show the doctor why his «< brother, in Philadelphia, finds it necessary 
to vulcanize at 335^ to 340"^, while the same thing is done in some other, 
or even the same place, at 300"^ to 320'', and in about half the time," 
without involving << a lack of uniformity in the graduation of our ther- 
mometers," either with or without design. From that moment all my 
experiments were directed towards cutting off every chance for leakage. 
The safety valve was discarded. The thermometer, which, up to this Umei 
had been placed within the steam chamber, was adjusted outside, so aa to 
receive the heat from a mercury bath, situated upon or within the sub- 
stance of the cover, thus confining all chance for escape of steam to the 
packing joint. When this joint was secure the rubber always came out 
hard. When escape of steam could be detected, it was invariably found 
soft, unless subjected to heat a much longer time. On one occasion a 
screw joint, similar to the Whitney machine, was tried, and forced together 
with a wrench 18 inches long. The joint was not sufficiently tight to 
vulcanize in forty minutes. The wrench was then lengthened to three 
feet, and the whole power of a man was exerted. Vulcanization then 
took place in that time, but, on opening the machine, the packing was 
torn to shreds. The plan finally adopted, enabled these machines to vul- 
canize in much less than half the time required with the Warren and 
Bank's machines, at the same temperature, and under the same pressure 
per square inch. Instead of forty minutes at 320°, as I then supposed 
was requisite, I now find that from fifteen to twenty minutes exposure to 
a heat of 320^ is quite sufficient, providing the heat has been raised not 
faster than 3° or 4° a minute, and thb with such perfect uniformity, that 
every piece may be obtained of precisely the same quality. This cannot 
be done with any machine which leaks steam, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, as the time required, other things being equal, depends on the amount 
of leakage. Some have supposed that the thermometer not entering the 
steam chamber made a difference, and that the heat inside was reaUy 
greater than indicated. This objection was raised by the examiner, when 
a patent was pending, and was referred by him to Prof. Uadley, of this 
city, who, after a patient examination, submitted the following certificate: 
•• I have compared the indications of two thermometers in the Vulcanizing 
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yessel inyented by Geo. £. Hayes, one having its bulb in the steam chamber, 
and the other haying its bulb immersed in a small cavity filled with mercury 
made in the wall of the vessel. On heating up the vulcanizing vessel with the 

Elftster mould inside, the two thermometers rose together, attained the same 
eight, /325^ F.,) and fell together, with a correspondence very exact, and at 
no time auring the whole experiment did the variation exceed one or two degrees 
Fahr." The trial was repeated with precisely the same result. The thermome- 
ters were first verified by immersing their bulbs in the same vessel of mercury, 
and heating to above 320^ F. They were found to correspond exactly. 
Buffalo, N. Y., January 11, 1861. G£ORG£ HADLET. 

One other advantage was gained by this adjustment, which had not then 
been thought of, and which has a direct bearing on the subject discussed 
in the article above referred to. It had been found that a glass ther^ 
mometer, exposed to the pressure of steam, was not very trustworthy, but 
why it was not so, does not appear to have elicited much inquiry. My 
attention was called to this subject by the great quantity of tubes called 
for to replace defective ones when used within the steam chamber, as 
compared with those wanted for a like purpose in machines where the 
bulb was not exposed to pressure. On examining such tubes, it was 
found invariably that the glass bulb was checked into numerous frag- 
ments, like a piece of mosaic, each one retaining its place, and securing 
a certain amount, of play to the mercurial column, but ready at any 
moment to fall to pieces on the slightest concussion, and, doubtless, 
becoming more and more incorrect every time the instrument is subjected 
to pressure. This could hardly be otherwise. The wonder is that this 
thin bulb of glass can withstand a crushing pressure of 80 pounds to the 
square inch, even for a single heat. The tubes used in the mercurial 
chamber present no such appearance. They are subject to breakage from 
eoncossion, or other external violence, but while the column remains intact, 
their indications may be relied on with as much certainty as when used 
for any other purpose. There is no gradual deterioration. If an accident 
happens, it shows itself at once, even to an inexperienced eye, and the 
dentist is not beguiled into placing reliance on a faithless monitor. In 
Tuloanising, the object is to ascertain the precise amount of heat. The 
steam gauge will do this by showing the amount of pressure inside of the 
▼essel. The thermometer shows it directly, by measuring the expansion 
of mercury within the tube. That is best which is most simple, and in 
which an error is most easily detected. With the gauge, all depends 
vpon the nice adjustment of springs by mechanical means. May not 
these springs, and this machinery, be subject to deterioration from heat 
snd firost, from pressure and relaxation, from rust and corrosion, and from 
other effects of use and time, and who shall tell us when such deteriora- 
tion has taken place ? Must we call in the inspector annually or of tener, 
(0 solve our doubts ^ If I mistake not, this is deemed necessary, and 
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even required by law in some places, for those who use the gauge in con- 
nection with the steam engine. Very likely the gauge, under certain 
circumstances, may prove the preferable instrument of the two, but before 
raising a prejudice against an instrument in so general use as the ther- 
mometer, it seemed to me no more then even justice, first to point out the 
causes which have led to failure, and then the proper mode of using it in 
connection with the vulcanizer. 



DISEASES OF THE MAXILLABT SINTJS. 

BT GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S. 

(COXTIHUID rftOM PAOI 14, VOL. III.) 

Ulceration of the lining membrane of the maxillary sinus is occasionally 
met with, but is not of so frequent occurrence as the other conditions pre- 
viously adverted to in former communications. Most pathologists treat 
of it as merely a sjmptom of some other morbid condition, but, never tbe- 
less, it seems to me appropriate that it should receive special mention, 
particularly as it may result from a simple mechanical injury, local irri- 
tation from dead or diseased teeth, or roots, the resulting inflammation 
having passed on to the ulcerative stage. In all instances of this aflfeo- 
tion, there is first a modification of the normal secretion of the cavity, 
followed by the formation of an ulcer or ulcers on the floor of the sinns. 
These extend, sometimes coalesce, until, occasionally, the whole lining 
membrane is afl'ected, besides, in many instances, passing outwards and 
afiecting the mucous membrane of neighboring structures. When treat- 
ing of the inflammation of the sinus in a former communication, I stated 
that persons of scrofulous or syphilitic habit were more prone to affec- 
tions of this nature, in consequence of the depraved condition of the 
blood, nutrition being imperfectly performed ', the same remark may be 
appropriately made of the condition under consideration, indeed, it depends 
for its development upon the depraved habit of the afiected person. 
Ulceration of the lining membrane may commence in several distinct ways — 
first, there maybe such a degree of active inflammation in the part as to cause 
molecular death ; secondly, inflammation of a chronic character may give 
rise to ulcerative inflammation by modifying the nutritive actions, the 
healthy balance between composition and decomposition not being main- 
tained ; or, as seen particularly in specific cases, the ulceration being pre- 
ceded by certain morbid growths, which inflame, disintegrate^-consequent 
lesion of substance occurring. There are several varieties of ulcer met 
with ; the simple, fungous, scorbutic, venereal, cancerous, scrofulous, 
phagadenic, &c. The symptoms of this abnormal condition do not differ 
very considerably from those of inflammation of the sinus, treated of in 
a former arlicle. There is present a dull and continuous pain, sense of 
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weight and heat, an escape of a fluid into the* nostrils or mouth through 
the nasal opening, or it may be through an artificial or fistulous cavity. 
This fluid is of greater consistency than that seen in inflammation of the 
sinus, which is due to the disintegration and ejectment of the disorga- 
nized tissue or its constituents, the " slough," as it is termed, being united 
with the abnormal secretion of the lining membrane. It is also exceed- 
ingly foetid, and highly irritative, which is very annoying to the patient. 
In the malignant forms of ulcerative inflammation of this cavity, the dis- 
charge is of a dirty yellowish green, or brownish color, or is mixed, more 
or less, with blood and pus. It is whitish yellow in the simple ulcera- 
tions. In consequence of the presence of this disintegrated tissue, or 
flooouli, in the secretion, the natural opening into the naries is apt to 
become dosed, the fluid would then, by its presence, act upon the bony 
wall, increase the pain and discomfort, and eventually, if not evacuated 
artificially, would cause absorption and disintegration, until it effected an 
escape through the walls of the sinus. If ulceration continues for a length 
of time, caries, or necrosis of the osseous walls, will ensue, the teeth will 
become loose in their sockets, preceded by absorption of the alveolar pro- 
cess, accompanied by inflammation and ulceration of the gum tissue and 
surrounding soft parts. As the disease advances, there is a tendency to 
asthenic and irritative fever, which subsides in many cases only upon the 
dissolution of the sufferer. As previously remarked, one of the best diag- 
nostic signs of this condition, is the depraved state of health of the affected 
person, for while, undoubtedly, a necrosed root or fang may induce ulce- 
ration of the sinus, it would not be likely so to do unless there was a 
strong predisposition to a low degree of inflammation. 

Another, and one most frequently met with in those inflammations that 
are known as specific, as scrofulas, or syphilis, i^ a peculiar cadaverous 
expression of countenance, and more or less induration of lymphatic 
glands in the neighborhood ; but as I shall refer to these abnormal condi- 
tions more particularly when treating of morbid growths in this cavity, I 
will proceed to direct attention to the appropriate treatment of ulceration 
of the lining membrane. 

As in all conditions of the sinus, where a fluid is inclosed having no 
outlet, the first indication is to evacuate the contents and thoroughly 
cleanse the cavity, at first with tepid water, a small quantity of table salt 
being added to overcome the foetid condition of the discharge. The next 
is to search for local irritants, as dead or diseased teeth or roots, remove 
them without delay, and until an examination, thorough in its character, 
has been made, no treatment should be attempted. Appropriate stimu- 
lant injections for the lining membrane should now be used, and these 
nuiy be either of the vegetable or mineral astringents. I have found 
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tannic aeidy diluted with water, two or three grains of the former to an 
ounce of the latter, to be efficient. Dilate Bolutions of acetate of lead 
and sulphate of line are also useful. Harris remarks, ^ if the ulcer is of 
an irritable nature, warm injections, thrown into the antrum by means of 
a properly constructed syringe, of decoction of poppy heads, diamomil* 
flowers, or the leaves of hemlock, will often prove beneficial in aoothlng 
the pain. Tincture of myrrh diluted, or a decoction of walnut lamresy 
may be advantageously employed as injections in cases of indolent ulcers." 
My attention, some years since, was directed by Prof. E. Parrish, of the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, to the peculiar healing influence of 
koney on the mucous membrane ; acting upon the suggestion, I have 
used, with marked success, strained honey diluted, in all cases of inflana- 
mation and ulceration of mucous surfaces. In a case of ulceratioii of 
the lining membrane, which was under treatment, it was very benefieial, 
but, unfortunately, the person was oi a scrofulous diathesis, and the dis^ 
ease had existed for a considerable length of time and could not be eatirely 
eradicated. General treatment will also be necessary ^ if the person 
is debilitated, the mberal or vegetable tonics, as the preparations of 
iron, or arsenic, or quinine will be demanded. The diet must be regnr 
lated, and should be of the most nutritious character, and every efibrt 
should be made to improve the quality and quantity of the blood ; onee 
having succeeded in accomplishing this, ulceration of the lining mem- 
brane is readily overcome, as the granulations, which heretofore were 
thrown out, became partially organized, and were subsequently disinte- 
grated and ejected, now will become organised by the elimination of 
healthy granulations, and perfect cicatrization will ensue. 

[TO BB OOMTIMUBD.] 



Mr. Editor : — An important, critical, and in some respects remarkable, 
ease came into my hands a few days ago. Thinking the circumstances 
attending it might prove interesting, and, very probably, advantageous 
to some of our recent graduates, I take pleasure in communicating them. 

In December last, a gentleman of this city, Mr. Robt. Walmsley, about 
thirty-five (85) years of age, called to ascertain the cause of pain and 
swelling at the angle of the jaw. Upon examination with an instrument, 
for it was invisible, I found a dens sapientias lying prone upon the gum, 
covered by the integuments in that region, the masticating surface squarely 
against the second molar. I presume the tooth had, by this time, attained 
its fall size, as some slight cutting of the gum and surrounding tissue 
afforded relief, and it thus continued until a short time back, when it again 
became irritating, which, together with the annoyance from decomposition 
of deposits under the tissues overlying the tooth, induced him to have 
it removed. Last Wednesday evening, the 20th inst., he came to me for 
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that pvrpofle : the odIj part of the tooth yet visible was the lateral portion 
of a cusp, in extent about a square line, (an ezaot illustration of the ease 
may be seen in " Tomes' Dental Surgery," page 285, figure 75.) I slowly 
and carefully seoured a proper hold of the tooth with ordinary lower wis- 
dom forceps, after finding the erown too much depressed to use the "phy- 
sio" foreeps ; a few moTements sufficed to loosen the tooth. But now 
oomes the diflSoulty and singularity of the ease } it was like a kernel in a 
eraoked nut, whioh, although loose, will not oome out without a further 
breaking of one or the other ; of course I determined to avoid sacrificing 
the second molar, if poesible. Three fangs of the tooth were converged 
and united in a round smooth snrfiioe, which would move in the socket as 
the erown would be raised to clear the molar, while the fourth &ng waa 
prolonged one-fourth of an inch, curved and projecting through the alve- 
oluB towards the ramus. The first movement to elevate the erown sent 
this prolonged fang against the inferior dmital nerve, probably about 
where it enters the oanal, resulting in complete temporary paralysis of that 
side of the lower jaw, an insensibility and apparent abeenoe of all the 
inferior teeth on that side, just up to the mesial line, and in the cheek 
and chin just to the symphysis, one half the tongue was also almost insen- 
sible. The shock was excessive, and the pain, although momentary, waa 
excruciating ; ten or fifteen minutes would elapse before any sensibility 
would return to the benumbed parts. Twice this occurred. The muscu- 
lar force employed was exceedingly smaU, being very slow and careful in 
my manipulations, but the instant the crown of the tooth was lifted to a 
oertain point the shock would be felt, which he said was as though a tre- 
mendous blow from a elub had been dealt him on the jaw. The third 
time I removed it, using a little more, and sudden force ; same effect on 
the nerve. Only partial sensibility has yet returned to the paralysed 
parts, and in the chin and right side of lower lip, where the nerve filaments 
are most numerous and terminate, total insensibility still exists ; hb con- 
dition, however, is daily improving. 

I will now speak of the danger which attended this operation. Before 
the patient left my office, the bleeding, whioh was in amount about equal 
to an ordinary case of sin^e extraction, had entirely ceased. At 10 P. 
M., I was sent for. I found lum bleeding considerably and a good deal 
of pain at the angle of the jaw ; applied a strong solution of tannic acid 
without any effect, then sol. per sulph. iron with a like result, the bleeding 
increasing to profuse hemorriiage. The blood was not in a depraved con- 
dition, but good rich blood, coagulating readily and freely. I then 
applied sulph. copper and compress, at which time, 12 o'clock, the patient 
bad lost nearly four pinte of blood, from which loss he now fainted. The 
copper somewhat checked the flow, but not satisfactorily ; in his critical 
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state I was afraid to rely upon it. I then introduced a stick of nitrate of 
silver, thoroughly cauterizing the hottom and sides of the socket. This 
stopped the flow almost instantly. The patient was now returned to con- 
sciousness, very weak, hut not too prostrated to rally and recover ; twenty- 
four hours after he was able to get up, and to-day he is about, gradually, 
but surely, approaching recovery. Had the bleeding continued one hour 
longer, he, to-day, would have been a dead man. Occidental. 

BmooKLTV, September 24, 18«6. 



OH THE UHirOEMITT OF DENTAL FEES. 

BT J. Q. B. 

It is about time that some action, and that final, was taken by the Den- 
tal Profession in regard to their remunerative fees for services rendered 
the public. Much valuable time has been expended in arguing and 
debating different subjects appertaining to the advancement of dentistry, 
but the main feature of all, remuneration, seems to have been overlooked, 
and a regulation, or system of prices, forgotten. All dentists are aware 
of the many difficulties attending that portion of our practice, in fact, not 
knowing, in many cases, what to charge for our labor. There being such 
a multiplicity of fees for every particular in the business, and every den- 
tist charging that which he thinks a remuneration for his services, some 
valuing at an exorbitant figure, others more moderate, and some placing 
no valuation whatever upon them. By such proceedings, the public may 
well exclaim, << that dentistry has no conscience," being entirely governed 
by the station in life, or circumstances of their patients, and thereby 
regulating their fees accordingly. The Medical Faculty have for years 
been governed by a schedule, or regulation of prices, consequently all 
doctors agreed, at least on one subjecty and why not the Dental Profes- 
sion? I merely wish to call the attention of the dentists to this fact, and 
see if by some means it cannot be obviated. Time will not permit me to 
enter into the many annoyances to which the dentist is daily called upon 
to bear, and space cannot be afforded for the experience and trials, to 
which we can all testify, for the want of some uniformity in dental fees. 

Now, our Dental Colleges have done much towards elevating the pro- 
fession, and as dentistry is recognized as a science, let us have, through 
the colleges, a standard list of dental fees, a copy of which to be placed 
in a conspicuous position in every dentist's office, so that the public may 
have an opportunity of seeing, and knowing, that there is an uniformity 
of prices. Those that see fit may follow them, or charge exorbitant 
prices, moderate or nothing, as their fancy dictates. But the public will 
be the gainer, and thereby learn to discriminate, and relieve the dentists 
of 80 much unnecessary trouble and anxiety. 
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SEHSIBILITT OF DEHTIITE. 

BT JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. S. 
(B«ad before the PeontjWania Anoclatlon of Dental Sargeou.) 

Dentine, regarded an a whole, may be considered as a mass of tnbesi 
laid with a certain degree of regularity in juxtaposition. They have dis- 
tinct parieties, and are, in a certain sense, independent of the surrounding 
intercellular tissue. They possess but one open extremity in connection 
with the pulp. The peripheral ends are lost at the junction of cement 
and dentine, or pass over and disappear in the former tissue. In the 
coronal portion numc^rous branches are distributed at the enamel, or they 
pass over into the latter tissue and either become too minute for observfr- 
tion, or terminate abruptly with an enlarged diameter. It is at this part 
of the tooth that extreme sensibility exists. It was very early discovered 
in operations upon the teeth, that in making excavations upon the broken 
down tissue of carious teeth, that the pain was most acute at this point. 
Theorizing upon this fact, Inany entertained the idea that these tubes 
must of necessity contain a nervous structure, but the evidence to support 
the theory was wanting. Not until recent years has any attempt been 
made to demonstrate the cause of this sensibility, or, if made, was unpro- 
ductive of results. 

But little difficulty has existed in determining the character of dentinal 
tubules, as far as their general form is concerned, nor has it been diffi- 
cult to demonstrate their tubular structure and that they are filled for the 
conveyance of nutrient fluid to all parts of the tooth ; but, as examinations 
have generally been made upon dried specimens, it has not been possible 
to determine whether or not these tubes were traversed by a nerve tissue. 
That they contained matter, of greater density than fluid, has long been 
considered settled, but of what that consisted the best authorities were 
unable to determine. 

Owen,* writing in 1845, says: "that some elementary prolongations of 
nerve may be continued into these tubes, who may confidently deny?" 

In the experiments instituted by Tomes, of feeding a young pig on 
madder, the coloring material extended only to the inner tubular tissue. 
The parieties of the tube, nor the inter-tubular tissue, were not affected. 
This fact has more recently been taken advantage of by another observer ,t 
to exhibit soft tissues and germinal matter, as he terms it, that may exist 
iu bone or tooth substance. He uses, for this purpose, carmine dissolved 
in ammonia. This will color all these tissues a deep red, the balance of 
the tooth retaining its natural color. In sections that I have thus pre- 
pared, allowing them to remain several hours in the carmine solution, and 
then regrinding them with scotch stone until the required thinness for 

•Odontographjr, p. 470. t^'- Beale. 
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ezaminatioii wu retailed, exhibit, rerj beautifally, the eolor through the 
iabnles ; bat, m in the case of the madder experiment, confined entirelj 
to the inner tnbaUr tissue. Reasoning from this fust, we may conelade, 
that inasmneh as the eoloring matter takes effect only upon the soft tiasne, 
that the tubnles most be permeated by a tisane to some extent resembling 
it in stn^etnre. 

Koiliker,* up to 1860, believed the tubnles were permeated by fluids 
solely, and writes upon the sensibility of dentine after this style : «< the 
tactile sensibility of the teeth is also tolerably fine, especially upon the 
masticating surface, where minute foreign bodies, as hairs, or grains of 
sand, are distinguishable, where the masticatmg surfaces are rubbed upon 
one another, and its intensity is very great in disease, which is sufllciently 
expUned by the large supply of nerves in the pulp, and the fMsility with 
lAich they may become pressed within their hard enclosure. This dis- 
tinguished obserrer fails to notice the labors of Dr. Tomes in this direc- 
tion, although the work, from which the above was quoted, was publisbiMi 
sometime subsequent to the announcement of the discovery of the dentinal 
fibrils by that gentleman. 

Although so long a time has elapsed since the discovery was announced 
that each tube was occupied by a fibril and followed its course, but few 
histologists have been found willing to recognise their existence. I am 
at a loss to explain this, in a matter so simple, and one requiring so little 
■kill to elucidate. It may possibly have arisen from want of care in 
preparing sections to represent them, and also that they are not readily 
demonstrated in dry teeth. Dr. Beale, in a recent work on the tissues, 
fully endorses their existence as a fact, and thisj from one so eminent in 
histological matters, should set to rest the number o{ second hand observers 
who have denied their existence. Much of my time, during the past year, 
has been ^devoted to examinations in this particular direction, and, from 
want of knowledge of the proper mode of manipulating the sections, 
suffered, in my earlier efforts, a full share of disappointment. In a par* 
tially decalcified section of a human tooth, afterwards fractured in a 
direction transverse to the course of the tubules, these fibres were seen 
protruding in large quantities, resembling the undergrowth of a forest. 
In an entu-ely decalcified section of a partially developed tooth of a lamb^ 
a series of isolated tubes were seen, much broken up, and from these the 
fibrils could be beautifully observed passing from section to section of the 
fractured tubes. These fibrils present a tubular aspect, and, very prob- 
ably, are of that character, and serve for the transmission of fluids for 
the nutrition of the tooth and of sensation ; but, of this, I have not been 
able to satisfy myself. They appear to be nearly structureless in ohar- 

•Httrnan Hioroscopic Anatomj, p. 809. 
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acter. These fibrils oannot be oonfounded with the tubes, for their appear- 
ance is very dissimilar. This must be apparent to any one in an exami« 
nation of a section in whicb the tubes have been isolated by deoaloifioa'* 
tion : neither are they shreds of fibrin, as has been supposed to have been 
proved by a distinguished member of our profession,* but are, in my 
judgment, simply what Br. Tomes asserts them to be, nerve fibres, to 
whose presence in the dentine we owe all the sensibility, both in the 
cavity of decay and the power to localise touch upon the masticating sur* 
&ces of teeth. I do not wish to be understood as denying the possibility 
of impressions being conveyed to the pulp by vibrations in the fluid that 
may be contained in the tubules. Such, undoubtedly, would be the result^ 
but that this is the primary cause I do deny. It appears to me that 
this theory, supported though it be by KoUiker, Robin, Magitot, and 
others, is wholly irreconcilable with the fact that sensation is experienced at 
the point of contact with the instrument in cutting on the foreign substance 
in mastication, and that the greatest amount of sensation is experienced 
at the junction of enamel and dentine. If the fluid is the conductor, the 
pain must be felt at a point somewhere in the interior of the tooth. But 
we all know this is never the case. That the dentinal tubes are solely 
occupied by fluid I do not consider to have been proved, and, until this is 
accomplished, it seems to me a waste of time to attribute results to causesi 
the existence and functions of which is involved in so much obscurity, 
and, with my present means of observation, must regard all such theories 
as fallacious. An objection has been urged against the claim of Dr. 
Tomes, that these fibrils are larger than the tubules from which they 
appear to emanate. This is only true in exceptional cases, and may be 
caused by flattening upon the slide. In a large number that I have 
examined, I have not found them of greater diameter than the inner dia- 
meter of the tubes. Another objection has been urged with some apparent 
force, that sensation is reduced as the diseased portion of the tooth is 
removed. The tendency of all such tissue, when cut, is to retract. This 
would withdraw the terminal excised portion of the fibril beyond the reach 
of the instrument, and enable the operation to proceed without pain. 
Again, in many cases, excavation may be carried on without suffering to 
the patient. Without doubt, when this is the case, calcification of the 
fibril has taken place. 

For the information of those 4csirous of making examinations, it may 
he well to repeat Dr. Tomes' mode of preparing sections, which I have 
found the best to bring these fibrils in view. First reduce the tooth suffi« 
ciently thin for examination ; allow it to remain in hydrochloric acid, much 

#nr. HcQoiUen. B«port of Ameiican Dental ▲nociatioa. 
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diluted, until all the earthy matter has been dissolved ; wash the section, 
and lay it on a glass slide, well cleansed for the purpose. Then, while 
one part is held, tear the section in a direction transverse to the coarse of 
tubules, and endeavor to accomplish this without any movement of the 
portion attached to the slide ; cover the section with the thin glass used 
to cover microscopic preparations, giving it slight pressure. This cover 
is important, as it serves to bring into view all parts of the torn edge. 
In my earlier attempts I am satisfied I failed, in many instances, by 
making examinations without it, thus throwing out of focus many of the 
fibrils. The tooth selected must be one recently extracted. It is, how-^ 
ever, not necessary to decalcify a section to see the fibrils. They may be 
observed, if care is exercised in fracturing a section, without it ; bat they 
will necessarily be short, as in the specimen of my preparation first men- 
tioned. 

My observations upon the sensibility of dentine may be summed up 
briefly thus : 

First. That sensitiveness in dentine bears all the characteristics of 
nervous sensibility in other parts of the system, and is evidently pro- 
duced by the same cause. 

. Second. That nerve fibrils ramify through the dentinal tubes, and 
exhibit their greatest sensibility at their terminal filaments. 

Third. That these nerve fibrils convey the sensations to the brain with 
equal fidelity, though not so acute, in teeth of normal condition, as when 
diseased. 



[I^ We publish, in this number, the excellent address of Prof. Brain- 
ard, on "Specialties and Specialists in Medicine." It was our 
intention, at first, to make a synopsis of it, but when we read it over 
carefully, we found to curtail it in any way would only injure it ; so we 
have published it in full, to the exclusion of other matter that has been 
lying over for several numbers. We commend the address to the careful 
attention of the readers of the Dental Times. It not only shows that 
the medical profession must soon.be divided into several branches — but 
the doctor also recognizes dentistry as one of them. The dental pro- 
fession has always claimed to be a branch of the medical, but this is the 
first time they have extended the hand of fellowship to us. We hope 
the time is not far off when we will be recognized, not only in the North- 
west, but throughout the world. t. l. b. 
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PENirSYLVANIA COLLEGE OF DEKTAL SUEGEET. 

The Tenth Annual Seasion, 1865-^66. 

The tenth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Snr* 
gerj will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminarj lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who ar« 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorongh capability. During October^ 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 
The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice^ 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
b classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Eaeh student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extractii^,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed a 
the CollQge are entirely gratuitous^ a superabundance of patients invar 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession^ 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from takmg the impression to the thorough 
oonstruction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it ia the mouth of 
the patient. 
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In addition to the faoilities afforded by the College for a thorongli eonrstf 
of instruotion in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witaess 
Tarious important surgical operations which are highly interen^ting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the noat eminent physieiaas and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES^ 



0EEMI8TBY AVB METALLUBOY. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the oo* 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be oon^ 
sidered. Organic ehemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and sueh experiments as ean 
be performed before the clasA. 



DEHTAL PETSIOLOaT AHD OPEBATITE DE9TI8TBY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiolo|^cal Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental pra^ 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOEAHIOAL DEHTI8TBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip* 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi* 
sion»— Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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I. Mechanical dentistry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the various met-als employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

n. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PEIKOIPLES OP DEKTAL SUEQEEY AND THERAPEUTIOB. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatio, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AHATOMT AM) PHTSI0L08T. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro- 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a diweeting- 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of 910, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and veil-supplied dissecting-roomB. 



EEQULATIOIfS. 



The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his coarse of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this CoRege : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. The candidate for graduation 
must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all 
the usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial oast, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial oases done, at the College building. He most 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AST) WOBES OF BEFEBBNOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry ] Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Bicbardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 
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BEMABES OH DB. LAWBESTOFB SUaGESTIOHS. OOTOBEB EUMBEB 

DEETAL TIMES. 

BT T. D- THOMPSON, D. D. S. 

<« If feasible, I would have proTision made by our dental schools for 
the ezaminationy withoat the lectures, of any man in the profession, who 
has not already graduated, that he may, if found competent, obtain proper 
testimonials of his fitness to practice." 

The above quotation I find in the October number of the Dental 
Times, by Dr. Lawrence. 

Mr. Editor, I would endorse this suggestion of Dr. Lawrence as being 
very proper and just. I believe that there are many members of the 
dental profession who have not received proper testimonials as to fitness, 
who would, were they subjected to a proper examination, be found worthy 
of such testimonials, and were they conferred upon them, honor them in 
every particular, and thereby greatly assist the true interest of the 
profession. 

I have lost heart often on looking around and noticing the growth and 
out-croppings of dental quackery and empiricism. I have, in noticing 
the reckless, confidential manner of the << natural " and the three months' 
manufactured dentist, often felt that the profession was drifting back to 
primitive times, to charlatans and barber tooth-drawers. , 

I have of late, however, taken a more hopeful view of the situation of 
affairs. It a'ppears to me, as a reader of the discussions by the members 
of the various Dental Associations, that the minds and feelings of dentists 
are being directed in a right course for the true advancement of our 
cause. The out-spoken minds at the Dental Conventions, and the subjects 
and character of these debates, have cheered me much, and given me h 
more hopeful feeling. As a member of the dental profession, nothing 
would afford me greater satisfaction than to witness its elevation and 
consequent usefulness. 

I have come to believe, from an observation and experience of twenty 
years, that the right practice of dentistry is of very great importance to 
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every oommniuty. I know that upon the condition of the teeth is bsaed 
much, very much, of good or bad health, and am of the opinion of Prof. 
Brainard, of Chicago, that the right practice of dentistry is an important 
part or division of the practice of medicine, and that physicians, eon- 
snlting with properly instructed dentists, would often find it to be of 
great importance to all interested. 

I trust that the suggestions of Dr. Lawrence will find a hearty response 
among the members of the dental profession, and that it will stimulate 
many worthy members to make strong efforts for those << proper testi- 
monials." 

If my memory serves me, there is, or was, such a provision of the 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery. I would suggest, if we are to 
have a provision of this nature, that it be carefully carried out in a fibitfaful 
and thorough manner, so that graduates may not have just eause for 
complaint, and it be not used for mercenary purposes. 



nrTEODUOTORT TO THE OOUEBE OP DEHTAL PHYSIOLOGY AHD 
OPEBATIVE DEIfTISTRY. 

Delivered at the PennaylTania GoUege of Dental Surgery, November 8th, 18M. 
Br JAMBS TBUMAN, D. D. B. 
(PubUahed bj request of the Clau.) 

Gentlemen : — Before entering upon the regular course of subjeets, 
that it will be my pleasu/e to lay before you, it seems to me important 
that I should take a cursory view of the duties you mU be expected to 
perform, as far as this chair is concerned. It will embrace the course which 
it will be best for you, who are just entering upon your studies, to pursue 
/in the clinic, that the highest success may be attained, and the duties that 
I owe to you, as your teacher, and a general survey of those subjects to 
w^ich I expect to call your attention. 

To begin right, is of primary importance at the outset of life's career. 
To plan for the future and plan correctly is equally important, though 
that future may never be yours to enjoy. It is expected, when a student 
matriculates in this college or any other, that he does so, feeling that 
having something to learn, he can accomplish that desirable object better 
here than elsewhere. Hence, I would impress upon you the necessity, 
on entering these walls, to lay aside all former prejudices that may have 
been instilled into the mind, and come with a clear feeling that you know 
nothipg. This I hold to be essential in all branches of learning, but it is 
especially true in our profession. Many, perhaps most of you, tiave been 
taught, more or less, of the primary principles of dental science, under 
your' preceptors. This is well, but it is apt to prejudice the mind in &vor 
of certain modes of procedure, and the student, if perchance he finds 
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different ones adopted, mentally reBolves that he knows a better way, and 
feels an unwillingness to accept or even try the new. What is the conse-. 
qnence ? Time is short, and, perhaps, when the session is half over, he 
becomes convinced of his error, bat too late to reap the fall advantage of 
the knowledge. This, gentlemen, is no fancy sketch, but trne to obser^ 
vations made whilst in charge of the clinic of this institution. So much 
have I been impressed with this fact, that had I no other reason, I should 
have felt it my duty to preface my introductory lecture with this warning. 

In no profession is the bigot more out of place than in ours. I, as 
well as yon, must keep our minds over open to the reception of new 
truths, or we eome to a stand ) and to stand is virtually to recede. It has ^ 
been my observation, that those who have come here, dropping all preten- 
sions to knowledge, even though they may have had years of private 
practice, and have entered with all the earDCstness of first course students, 
have graduated covered with honor. Whilst on the other hand, I have 
seen those having had, perhaps, more advantage in previous practice, 
who knew everything, and could be taught nothing, only escaped beiug 
sent away disgraced. This not from any prejudice on the part of their 
teachers, but simply from the fact that knowledge is always humble, igno- 
rance pretentious. 

Hence, I would say, let your minds be blank, and, if in the future, the 
principles and practice we teach may not correspond with your more 
uiatured judgment and experience, adoptr others. You will, at least, have 
had the benefit of the labor of those who have devoted their time and 
talents to the elucidation of what they conceive to be correct principles. 
By contrasting the teachings of different minds, you are better able to do 
your own thinking, and still further carry on the progressive develop- 
ment of new ideas. 

We are all learners, gentlemen, and although I am here behind • this 
desk in the capacity of teacher, I am but as a student with you, traveling 
forward, and aspiring to greater knowledge and perfection in that which 
has been adopted. We may be compared to many travelers over the same 
road, some have yet to accomplish their first mile, others have traveled 
many ] but, while all are earnestly pressing forward for the same goal, 
none have or ever will reach the end — perfection. 

Hence all pretensions to superiority, are to my mind, out of place. I 
claim none for myself, save in that which comes from enlarged opportu- 
nities and experience. If the unceasijig changes which time evolves, 
have thrown me in the advance, it is a duty I at least owe to those who 
may require the knowledge, to point out the way that has been taken. 
But it still remains with you a free choice, whether you will follow or not. 

There is no such thing, gentlemen, as genius as it is generally under- 
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stood. When some noted man steps out from behind the cnrtain of life 
.and makes his mark npon his generation, the world excuses its shortr 
comings, by loudly proclaiming him a genius. I grant that to become 
great requires peculiar qualities that form a basis for success, but bo man 
ever acquired distinction in any branch of science or art, who had not 
been a hard worker in secret. Providence grants no honorary degrees. 
To be entirely successful, one must have some natural ability, but, if that 
was to be the be^nning and the end, no great results could be attained. 
Power to grasp the intricacies of any subject only comes by patient study ; 
and practical excellence, in any department, can only be secured by daily, 
persistent toil. So that, if there be any among you who feel unnerved 
at the prospect of commencing, let me assure you that the victory is 
always to the persevering. 

Difficulties will be met with, many times you will be disheartened by 
failures ; but, from my experience, one failure is ever worth /t&o sucoeases. 
The elation consequent upon the first success, leads to forgetfulness of 
many minor details, or it may have been one of those lucky bits that 
occur so frequently in every-day practice, and cannot be repeated. But, 
let failure cross your efforts, if you are made of that stern material that 
bends, but never breaks, you go bravely to work, and intelligently 
endeavor to solve the cause. The whole subject is conned over, and when 
the attempt is made to renew the work, you are in a degree, thorough io 
the knowledge of the whys and wherefores that produce so undeaired a 
result. Do you imagine if I were to ask one of you a question, and he 
should fail to answer correctly, that that question would ever be likely to 
be forgotten ? It is my intention during the course of these lectures to 
ask you many such, not particularly for the purpose of developing what 
you know, but to learn wherein / have failed to make myself clear. I 
know, from personal experience, that this questioning is an ordeal the 
student would gladly dispense with, and to avoid it many are very willing 
to occupy the back seats << in the sanctuary." This is wrong, because, if 
the questioning were confined to the ^nt rows, the advantages of the 
Quiz would be lost, in a great measure, to those who lacked confidence to 
meet the ordeal. 

The lecturer takes no satisfaction in exhibiting the weak points of 
any one, though in a certain sense there is some satisfaction in it, inasmuch 
as I believe one question wrongly answered, is worth more to the indi- 
vidual, and the class, than a correct one. Do not misunderstand me 
here ; I would not have, nor should I be at all gratified to have, any very 
great number answered wrongly upon all occasions. That would indicate 
either gross inattention on the part of the students, or lack of ability to 
impart knowledge on that of the teacher ; I therefore hope, gentlemen. 
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that no one will be so modest as to take a back seat for tbe reasons enu- 
merated ; if tbey do, I am afraid it will avail but little, as in jostiee to. 
JOU9 I shall entirely ignore the custom of eonfining my questions to the 
two front rows, and shall ask them indiscriminately. 

I am here to teach, not to deliver finely pointed essays, but to endeavor, 
if possible, to inspire those who have come to listen, with a belief that a 
large portion of the labor devolves upon themselves. Those of you who 
have not acquired the habit of correct thinking, must learn this by prac- 
tice. In my judgment there can be no better way to exercise the facul- 
ties than in the manner proposed. 

Yon come together to-day, many meeting for the first time. Acquaint- 
ance with each other's peculiarities has yet to be made. Strangers, as 
you are, a natural want of confidence in each other, and yourself, will be 
felt. The question will doubtless arise in the mind of the youqg student, 
if it will ever be possible for him to work, surrounded, as he supposes he 
is, by men who may know vastly more than he. This timidity will make 
itself manifest in many ways ; but, particularly in that of procrastination. 
He will put off any eifort to commence. He concludes he will not bring 
or will not purchase his instruments for a few days, at least until he gets 
better acquainted. This delay is lengthened out, as I have frequently 
known, until half the eourse had been passed over^-every day the diffi- 
culty of beginning growing worse. If there are any that feel thus in this 
class, I have simply this to say : an enemy met boldly, is an enemy half 
conquered. Go to work to-morrow, if you have your instruments, if not, 
procure them in time for the next day's clinic ; get your Demonstrator to 
give you a patient and go bravely to work. It will be with awkwardness 
at first. £very plunge of the instrument will perhaps hurt you more than 
the patient, but every hour will add to your confidence, and the time will 
come when you will laugh at the timidity of the beginning. 

Perhaps no one suffered more than your lecturer at the commencement 
of practice. Although brought up in the profession and destined for it 
from youth, I could not bring my mind to enter it ; and, at one time left 
it, as I supposed forever, but circumstances sometimes mould men when 
least expected, and I now stand here to-day to lead you, I trust, to a 
higher appreciation of the duties you have adopted. 

Much of the work we are called upon to perform is unpleasant. Many 
of the patients are equally so, both as regards their personal habits and 
nervous irritability. Learn early to mould yourself to the circumstances> 
and to do this, begin at once by not refusing a patient in the clinic, 
because he or she may not be as nice looking as the young lady opposite. 
Always remember this, that it is among the lower classes of society that 
yon will be likely to find those abnormal cases, that possess so much inte- 
rest for more advanced students. - 
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A Btndent, who will work on none bat nice young ladies, will have a 
•bard time of it when in practice ; be may be called upon to treat the Teiy 
reverse. I am Aware it is generally more difficult to manage such cases, 
but your Demonstrator will tell you, and I will endeayor to show yon ib 
future lectures, that cases where uncleanliness has been the rule and the 
tooth brush the exception, require a course of preparatory treatment, and 
this, of itself, is a valuable lesson, and cannot be too soon learned. It is 
a great mistake in a student to reason thus : ** I did not come here to 
learn how to clean teeth." If cleaning teeth is a part of your profes- 
sional duty, and who doubts it, you came for just that purpose. Oh, 
but say you, any one can do that, I came to learn how to fill. When I 
tell you that in many cases it will be impossible to fill until cleaning has 
preceded it, you may possibly feel there is something for yon to do in 
that direction. 

The idea, so prevalent, that any one can scale teeth, I must positively 
dissent from. It requires nice care and judgment to perform well, and I 
am sorry to say but few students ever acquire it, simply from the -^ct 
that they viewed it in a contemptuous light at the beginning. There is 
nothing, gentlemen, in the whole round of studies that it will do to 
neglect. So intimately is one operation woven in with, and dependent 
on others, that he must be skilled in ally who would do his work thoroughly. 
Knowledge i? ever progressive, but the first steps must be carefully 
trodden, before we can boldly stride onward to greater attainments. 

I have now brought you through the beginning ; are there any other 
points you should carefully attend to 1 Yes. First of all, cleanliness. 
Let your hands be clean. Wash them well, where your patients may see 
you do it. Pare your nails, to the quick, if necessary to get them short 
enough, for long ones are an abomination. 

Times have changed, the dentist is now expected to be t^e gentleman 
in all respects. Just in proportion as he approximates this standard, will 
he command that class of patients, who measure a man's abilities very 
much by the outside appearance. I am aware that this is not always a 
safe guide, and yet the world is not over wrong in this judgment, as far 
as our profession is concerned. For he who lacks nicety of detail in sur^ 
roundings and in person, will most certainly lack in that manipulative 
excellence, so essential in all our departments. The time has long passed, 
and 1 trust never to be revived, when under the old squeaky tin sign of 
** John Jones, Barber, Leecher, Bleeder and Tooth Extractor," suffering 
humanity walked in, to endure a repetition of the tortures of the inqui- 
sition. The barber has found his specialty, and I am happy to believe 
that we have at last found a landing place, so far in advance, that even he 
must forget the relationship that once existed between us. Is it not a 
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sad refleetion to contemplate the fearful destrnctioti in those days of 
wholesale tooth pnllmgl No mairel that oar grand-parents were tooth- 
less at a very early age, and that the ooclusion of nose and ohin was 
oonsidered a necessary, feature of advanced years. All this has changed, 
now our facers and mothers pass down the valley of the shadow of life, 
with the oontonr of the face almost nndisturbed, with health improved, 
and strength, if not equal to yonthful vigor, at least not shorn of half 
its power by badly digested food. The old barber's sign still swings, but 
he plies his art upon the ontside of the &ce, and not amongst the << pearls 
of great price." ^ 

It will be well to have a second coat, a thin one is preferable. This is 
necessary in onr operations. The large amount of hair dyes, oils, &c. , used 
now a days, will min a coat in a very short time, also rendering it unfit 
for any future patient. It must therefore be of a character that can be 
washed, and you will find that it will require flrequent changing. 

Having seated your patient, avoid touching more than is absolutely 
necessary, but above all never suffer yourself to sprawl upon the indi- • 
vidual, as I have repeatedly seen. Make your patient as comfortable as 
possible, and do the same by yourself. Don't hurry in anything, and 
imagine because your neighbor, who is in his second course, fills a tooth 
well in an hour, that you must do the same. This is foolish reasoning. 

Speed comes by practice, and the adoption of the best modes. When 
I use the word practice, I do not mean to be understood as it is generally 
used. Practice does not make perfect, it only confirms. Perfection or 
comparative perfection, for there is no such thing as reaching the ultimate 
of knowledge or practice in this world, comes by patient study of results, 
and the means used to produce them. It has been this intelligent adop- 
tion of means to ends, that has brought our profession out of darkness, 
into the high noon of excellence, in all departments. 

The instruments that you will require are few, to these you can add as 
occasion demands or fancy dictates. I have reduced them to the minimun 
number for all. With these any filling can be put in well. It is far 
better to begin thus, as a larger number of instruments only confuses, 
while the application of the few soon grows fkmiliar, and any number you 
may hereafter add are of course no burden to the memory. Many enter 
college with the idea that a handsome case of finely mounted instruments 
is essential to success ; and are undeceived when they learn that an instru- 
ment is valued here, only as the paini gives evidence of excellence. 
Handles can only be used to please and astonish visitors. It was a remark, 
often made by the distinguished and lamented Prof. Townsend, that his 
eyes were at the point of the instrument, and his estimate of its value 
was in proportion to the perfection of that part. 
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I would not have jou conoeive tliat I ignore entirely the beaniifal, eTOi 
in its minor exhibition in a dental cas^. The perfection of meohanieal 
workmanship has no warmer or more ardent admirer than mjself, bat we 
must never saorifioe the quality of use, to fill our operating rooms with 
the beautiful in mechanios. My adyioe would then be, look at the point 
first, and do not rely upon your unassisted eye, but use a glass, and 
satisfy yourself that the serrations are clear, well-defined and sharp. The 
shape of the instrument is important but secondary. The handle a mat- 
ter of no great moment. 

You need, therefore^ in addition to the instruments as we haye them 
here, a stone to sharpen them with ; the small Arkansas stone, which you 
will find at the dealers, is the best for this purpose. Wood for wedging, 
tape to polish with, pine or cotton wood for the same purpose, rubber 
tubing ; the use of which for banding teeth will be shown you hereafter. 
You had better add to thcfp a small alcohol lamp, the smallest you can 
procure. This list comprises all that will be absolutely necessary to b^n 
with. The instruments for extracting are furnished by the college. In 
the use of these be as cleanly as possible. Don't do, as I have repeatedly 
seen done, take an instrument, all coated with the blood of one padent, 
and commence extracting the teeth of others. Such practices are exceed- 
ingly disgusting. I am aware that at times the rush of patients is so 
great that the temptation is to carelessness., and want of order. Nothing, 
however, is ever gained by hurrying or neglecting the niceties of life. 

To those who can afford it, it may be advantageous to purchase their 
own extracting instruments early in the course, and become accustomed 
to their use ; for I can assure you, the skill acquired in extracting is as 
much dependent on the confidence felt in the instrument used as upon the 
instrument itself. 

We are aware that economy is, with many, a matter of great import- 
ance ; hence to meet this well known fact, the selection has been made. 
There can be no objection to a student having any number of instruments 
he desires ; but my advice would be for all to wait until one course has 
been nearly completed, before purchasing any large number. You will 
then be able to select with judgment, and not waste money on unserviee- 
able tools. 

I trust it is needless for me to say a word on the importance of using 
all the time in active work. Yon cannot afford to waste a moment. Think 
of nothing, and attempt nothing, but the studies and labor you are here 
to accomplish. The months are short, and the hour will come, only too 
soon, for you to give a final account of the knowledge you have aoquired. 
Hours, even minutes, are valuable. They are the passing sands in the 
great hour-glass of life's development. However small, they mark an 
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epoob in the progress made toward the ideal perfection yon have doubtless 
marked out for yourselves. 

As it will not be possible for all to have chairs the same afternoon, do 
not think, on that account, that it u well to absent yourselves from the 
elude. When thus disengaged is the time for you to watch the operations 
of others. More, perhaps, can be gained in this way, than by confining 
your experience to your own operations. Indeed, I would not advise you 
to limit your labors to your own patient and chair, if it were possible to 
do so. Much can be learned by using the eyes wisely, whilst others labor. 
The geiferous criticism that follows, and the discussions that ensue, evolve' 
thought ; and thought brings out new ideas, that might not otherwise be 
eliminated. ^ 

I have thought it best to call your attentioa to the Text Books that 
belong properly to the teachings of this chair. The earliest, of any real 
value to the student, was Harris' Principles and Practice. This has long 
been a standard work, wd is yet extremely valuable in many of its fea- 
tures, and cannot be readily dispensed with. Its teachings in operative 
dentbtry, are not exactly such as we would give you. I make this remark, 
not to depreciate the work, but that you may read with discrimination. 
Taft's Operative Dentistry is* valuable as far as it goes. Its general 
teachings are reliable, and its practical departments are full, and in the 
main correct. Tomes' Dental Physiology is entirely out of print ) unless 
you can get it second hand, you will not be likely to get it at all. Tomes' 
Dental Surgery, although much has been omitted that is important to 
know, yet it covers very much the same ground as his Physiology, and 
some points he elaborates to far greater extent. I consider this work one 
of great value. Indeed, I think no dentist can be up to the march of 
improvement in Dental Physiology, who is not familiar with the writings 
of Dr. Tomes. That portion devoted to fillings, extracting, &c., is not, 
in many particulars, up to the standard of the profession in this country. 
I have spoken to you of your duties and the obligations they bring with 
them. What are mine, as teacher and leader, in this pursuit after know- 
ledge ? The duty of a teacher, if I understand it, is to so condense, that 
the researches, by whomsoever made, may be brought down to a practical 
basis, suited to the comprehension of the most unlearned. The nearest 
approach that can be made to this, designates the capacity of any one to 
instruct. Ail over-loading with words is a detriment. But of more 
importance and value, than all this, is the faculty of bringing the student 
to feel that no great gulf divides the two positions. The instructor 
should be, as much as possible, the companion; willing to give, and 
equally willing to receive. It is with this feeling that I enter upon the 
arduous duties I have been selected to perform. Thert) can be none 
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among jou who will work harder than yoor leotnrer, or has labored more 
to brbg together a fiind of information for yonr instmbtion, and, if I have 
any reward in days and nights of toil, it will be in seeing yon aspire to 
the largest amonnt of knowledge attainable in oar profession, and the 
collateral setences. 

The borders of our profession are beooming broader every year ; and he 
most be a elose student who expeots to expand with its oontinned and 
rapid growth. In the attainment of this knowledge do not depend too 
mnoh on books. Make your own investigations. Authorities are valuable 
as guides, but ik dependenoe upon them oramps the intelleet. When you 
have advanced beyond the childhood of your professional experience, you 
should, by all means, do your own thinlipig. 

It is of slight consequence should you Ml across the path of old ideas 
and modes of practice. If the heretical opinion has for its basis stubborn 
fadf rest assured, sooner or later, the fogyism of your generation will be 
obliged to acknowledge its truth. I am well aware the courage to take 
this independent course in life is possessed by the few. It is a natural 
desire to live comfortably with all men, to make our path through life as 
pleasant as possible; in a word to float with the current of popular 
opinion, be that in science, art, religion or politics. No man ever made a 
lasting mark in either, who was not, in his day, a hissing and a by-word 
among his fellows. History is full of illustrations upon this point ; but it is 
unnecessary that I should here repeat them. This fact is patent to all the 
world, yet we all feel prone to indulge in the comfort of sliding along in 
the old ways, rather than to subject ourselves to the jostlings, sneers, and 
absolute persecutions, that follow the stepping out from the fashionable 
modes of thought and action. No man's opinion should rule you as abso- 
lute. The avenues of knowledge are free to all. Should you, in the 
course of your studies, discover a fact capable of proof, plant yourself 
squarely upon it, and allow no amount of opposition to drive you from 
your position. << The T(orld still moves," said Gallileo, when forced to 
recant, and the world will ever continue to move in all departments of 
life, though you and I may sink into semi-dotage, and imagine all minds 
ceased thinking, when we did. Hence, while I give you the benefit of the 
knowledge I possess. I desire that it should be put in the crucible of your 
own experience, before it is adopted as the best result attainable. Hold 
all that you believe subject to change, when sufficient new facts have been 
brought forward to justify you in so doing. A departure from this course 
is a sure lapse into professional bigotry, than which to me, there is nothing 
more disagreeable. There is a marked difference, understand me, between 
an emphatic belief in a principle of action, and a persistent unwillingness 
to hear or acquire the developments of other minds. 
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Daring the eoiurse of these lectnresy emphasis will be laid upon many 
points of belief and praetioe, for that which is learned by direct observa- 
tion inspires faith, and fiiith leads to positiveness of assertion ; but remem- 
ber that all such declarations are made, subject to modification, if the occa- 
sion ever demands. 

I shall call your attention, gentlemen, in the ensuing course, first to the 
teeth of some of the extinct orders of animals, and shall then follow this up 
by a rapid survey of the teeth of existing orders of fishes and animals. 
These will, of necessity, be only cursory, for this department of know- 
lodge alone is so full, that more than one course, if entirely occupied, 
would be required to illustrate the immense varieties presented. Leaving 
these, I shall take up the human teeth, commencing with the permanent 
series, and from this, will describe, in order, their tissues, and their 
development, as understood at the present time. I shall then divide the 
physiological part of the course, and introduce that portion of operative 
dentistry that relates to the treatment of caries, filling, &c. I do this 
that you may have the full benefit of the practical points at the opening 
of the term. I shall follow this up by calling your attention to the 
development of teeth, &o., and continue With such other subjects as come 
appropriately under the care of this chair. 

The field is a large one, and one of great mterest to yon, as it com- 
prises, in the main, most of those practical points, upon which your suc- 
cess in life must^in a great measure depend. 

Gentlemen, most of you are just opening upon life's career. You look 
forward with minds full of enthusiasm to a future, in which you will 
admit no such word as faU^ and which is all aglow with golden promises, 
stored in the mythical bank of the castle builder. I would not, if I 
could, disturb these day dreams of young life. It is well it is so, for alas, 
too soon we all know, by actual experience, that our castles become thin 
air as we approach them, and that every mile may be roughly strewn with 
impediments to rapid progress. I would encourage this feeling, perhaps, 
because I ever had so little of what the world calls hppe, in my own mental 
constitution. It is pleasant, many times, to see in others, what we are 
constitutionally deprived of. To me there is nothing so pleasant and 
attractive, as a joyous young child, dancing with exuberance of delight at 
an approaching holiday. It is the pure, hopeful enthusiasm, that sees 
00 disaster, and believes in no disappointments. Such spirits ride the 
storms of life calmly, ever looking in the great beyond for the certain 
reward that is to come. So I would, if I could, instil into those of you 
who have not yet reached a quarter of a century of life. The profession 
you have chosen is one not always studded with brillants ; like every 
other, it has its dark and bright sides,, but, if it is entered fearlessly. 
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persistently, and hopefully, there can be but one result, with life and 
strength preseryed, success. 

To those of you coming from the country for the first time, to a large 
city, and hare not the steadiness which a few more years of experience 
might give you, I have a word of caution. You mingle with us for a 
special object, that object can only be attained by constant labor. You 
have no time for the frivolities of city life. Neither should you allow the 
many tempters, that will meet you everywhere, to allure you from the 
path of rectitude, and an earnest application to study. Remember the 
blessing that followed you openly, or in secret, when you bid the last 
farewell to father, mother, sisters or brothers, the anxiety of these, that 
you should return unstained an honor to the family circle. Your reputa- 
tion is their honor, and the name you carve for yourself may, in the 
future, be their glory. 

Life is too short to be spent in trifling, too great a treasure entrusted 
to us to be thrown away and wasted. Then, I would ask, is it not bettor 
to keep this motto ever present before you? I build fur the ftdurt. 
It is no trifling matter, gentlemen, to leave home, friends, and the com- 
panions of childhood, to spend even a short four months amongst stran- 
gers. One who is willing to make thus much of a sacrifice, is worth too 
much to be lost in the many puddles of city life. Therefore do I repeat, 
allow no man to draw you from the direct line of duty. 

In conclusion, I trust, that the winter we have before us, may close 
with the feeling that it has been spent pleasantly and profitably. That 
those of you, who have come from all parts of our beautiful and free land, 
from the islands of the sea, flooded with the warm breath of tropical life, 
or from wherever you may have come, you will realize that the sacrifice 
has not been made in vain, and that, in returning to the old homestead, 
you may receive the congratulations of the loved ones around the old 
hearth-stone, of well done, the commencement of life has been fairly 
begun, may the closing hour be equally as full in works well accomplished. 

TBEATHEHT OF THE AHTSUIC. 

Beftd before the PennBylTaala AMOciatlon of Dental Surgeons. 
BT J. P. WHITB, M. D., D. P. S. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : — By request I appear before you, 
after a lapse of years, to read a short essay ; this I do with the greatest 
of pleasure. I select the above subject, the treatment of the antrum, 
because it is a kind of, and, indeed, is truly a line which marks the division 
between dentistry proper and general surgery. It is on this ground that 
the dentist and surgeon will meet, and from this stand-point be better 
able to comprehend each other's specialties more ^dearly, perhaps, than 
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any other in the whole roand of diseases to which the human subjeet is 
liable. Writers on the diseases of the antrum complicate it at once with 
malignant disease ; humors of various kinds^ differing from that which 
concerns the dentist, so that he, the dentist, in attempting to study them, 
is carried awaj into the abstruse field of surgical science, which is entirely 
beyond the range of his specialty. It is no matter how much a dentist 
knows of disease in general, but it should be made clear where his duties 
stop, so that there could be no equivocation on the part of any one 
whether he is occupying his true field of labor or not. By reference to 
a few cases this point can be made plain. 

Case 1. A few years since a neighboring dentist called to see me to 

ascertain whether I would see a patient for him, who was suffering with 

his teeth : the three superior molars. I found the gum and the cheek 

considerably swollen, patient about fifty-five years of age, and instead of 

the teeth being the cause of the trouble, it was a disease of the jaw whicti 

Lad involved the teeth. The disease was of a fibro-cartilaginous 

character, and of a malignant type. I told the dentist ^and the patient 

that it would be necessary to remove the whole of the superior maxillary, 

but believed it was too late. The operation of removing the jaw was 

performed by the late and distinguished Mutter, but the patient died in 

about six months. If this dentist had been sensible of his proper field of 

duty, he would have sent the case at once to a surgeon ; the patient lost 

his life, prematurely^ by the ignorance and mistaken duty of this dentist. 

The dentist supposed it was a case of disease of the antrum, complicated 

with the disease of the teeth. 

Case 2. A young man was sent to me, a few weeks since, by a distin- 
guished surgeon of our city, whom he had been trearting for some months 
for ulceration of the membranes of the right nostril, from which there 
was a fetid discharge ; his teeth were all sound, I mean free from decay, 
but one, the second molar, was somewhat loose ; this tooth I extracted. 
(The tooth is here shown.) It is entirely sound, except that the partition 
root is diseased froA ulceration and necrosis of the floor of the antrum, 
which was the result of tertiary syphilis. After extracting the tooth, 
the patient was sent back to his surgeon, as I had no more to do with it 
than if it had be^n a case of gout. 

These cases are given to show, that had they come into my hands at 
first, I would have sent them to a surgeon for treatment ; the first one to 
get the jaw removed before it was too late, and the second case to go 
under systemic treatment, such as only belongs to the surgeon and not to 
the dentist, although, in both cases, there was disease of the antrum and 
jaws. The dentist is auxiliary to the surgeon in such cases. It is too 
much the practice of the dentist, in my opinion, to enlarge the importance 
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of his duties and his profession, hj retaining cases of disease of the 
antrum and the jaws that in no waj belong to htm, or his sphere of duties, 
much to the detriment of the patients. I may ask here, then, does the 
treatment of the antrum even come nnder the province of the deslasf s 
duties ? I answer yes. The citation of a case or two will illustrate. 

Case 1. A gentleman, about fifty years of age, called to consult me, in 
November, 1862, complaining of a fetid discharge from the left nostril 
and the throat. He had been treated for a long time for ulceration of 
the throat and posterior naries, without any apparent relief. He fancied 
he had ulceration of the throat, and as no relief had been obtained by 
treatment, he feared he had dbease of the lungs ; the pus trinkling from 
the posterior naries into the throat, and exciting cough, caused him to 
discharge pus, which he supposed came from the lungs, and which preyed 
so' much on his mind that his general health was much impaired. I found 
the left superior second molar dead, and had been for many years, but it 
had never been a cause of pain. I could detect no disease of the lungs 
or ulceration oC the fauces or throat, and if such bad been the case it 
would not have been fetid, especially that peculiar kmd that characteriies 
disease of the antrum, which is analogous to rotten eggs. There was no 
soreness along the base of the antrum, no looseness of the dead tooth, 
but there was some fullness of the canine fossa of the affected side', a 
little infiltration into the cellular tissue of that side of the face ; symptoms 
which are always present in disease of the antrum, and taken in connec* 
tion with a fetid discharge from the nostril, are unmistakable signs of the 
disease of that cavity. This patient had been under many physicians, 
but no one was willing to believe he had diseased antrum. I extracted 
the dead tooth, and ibund that from the anterior buccal root the floor of 
the antrum was open ; upon injecting tepid water through the antrum 
into the nostril, a great quantity of matter and fiocculi were discharged. 
If I find that simply keepmg the parts clean does not, in a short time, 
ameliorate the symptoms, I use the chloride of zinc, rangijig from two to 
twenty grains, sometimes nitrate of silver, from two to ten grains. The 
patient was placed on good diet, the orifice from which the tooth was 
extracted kept open with a tent of cotton, the cavity syringed out twice 
a day for a short time, then, as the symptoms improved, «only once a day, 
and at last once in two days. The orifice was allowed to contract as the 
symptoms improved, until the water passed out of the nostril clean and 
the fetor disappeared. The tent of cotton was left out, the walls of the 
orifice leading to the antrum touched with nitrate of silver, and the 
parts healed up finely. The case lasted four months in treatment. 

Case 2. The same patient was attacked, in the fall of 1863, with disease 
of the antrum, of the opposite side, from a dead tooth which was not 
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decayed, but IumI beoome dead from some unloiowii oanse. The tooth wae 
drilled, to test its vitality, before eztractiogy only a fetid discharge from 
tlie right nostril, and fullness of the canine fossa of that side, led to the 
diagnosis. In two months the case was cured by similar treatment to the 
first case. 

Case 3. A lady, about forty years of age, called to consult me, October 
4th, 1865, complaining of a fetid discharge from the right nostril, and 
sometimes from the throat, some pain all over that side of the face, full- 
ness in canine fossa, some tenderness on pressure, and slight redness of 
that cheek. I found that the first superior molar was dead, and had InBen 
for a long time ; there was no soreness of the tooth, no sensibility on ' 
percussion. I extracted the tooth, but could find no opening to the 
antrum. I sent the patient home to return in a few days, because some 
cases of the kind have become sound s|>ontaneouBly, with nothing more 
than the removal of the dead tooth. The patient returned on the 10th 
of the month. I found the floor of the antrum open. I passed a current 
of tepid water through the antrum into the nostril, disengaging a Iftrge 
amount of pus and flocculi, very fetid. It is not often that pus is found 
in the cavity of the antrum after a tooth is extracted, especially after 
a few days ; it is only vesicated mucus, similar to that secreted from 
the Schneiderian membrane of the nostril during a severe catarrh. It is 
best to test the contents of the cavity by pouring it into a tumbler half 
full of water ; the pus will sink and the mucus float, and strong stimulants 
should be avoided when pus is not found there. After the first day, I 
used a weak solution of the chloride of zinc. I saw the patient every 
day for awhile ; when the symptoms improved, every other day, at last 
every three days, and discharged the patient, cured, November 27th. I 
use a tent of cotton, passed into the cavity, to prevent the too rapid 
closure of the socket from which the tooth has been extracted. I am in 
the habit of letting it close as fast as I see the case is improving, so that 
when the lining membrane of the antrum has regained its normal 
character, that the orifice will speedily close, and the case is cured. The 
more rapidly those cases can be cured up the better, as an antrum is not 
in a normal state with its floor perforated, and the sooner it can be closed 
the less liability there is for the establishment of other forms of disease, 
and as the lining membrane of this cavity is delicate, and liable to many 
forms of disease, it is unsafe to tamper with it. I might remark here 
that some surgeons are in the habit of introducing a leaden plug, with a 
flattened head, to prevent it from being, by accident, forced into the 
antrum. I do not approve of it in a simple case of alveolar^ antral 
abscess. If the case is for protracted treatment of malignant disease it 
is another matter. I know of a case, and often see it, where a leaden 
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dag has been wonii by the adyioe of a Burgeon, since the 17th of 
September, 1860, and the case is worse now than when the treatment 
commenced, and a few weeks since one of the turbinated bones of that 
side of the naries became dislodged, and on the patient lying down it fell 
back into his throat ; and another case, where the leaden plug was warn 
for three years, the inner walls of the cavity were much thickened, and 
the orifice of the floor of the antrum would not heal up. After what 
has been said it will doubtless be 'seen that where an antrum is only 
affected by alveolar^antral abscess, it can be left to the dentist to manage, 
bu{ where the cavity is involved in consequence of systemic diathesis, or 
malignant local disease, it is not a part of his profession, but it is here 
where the intelligent dentist and surgeon will or may often meet to 
the mutual advantage of each other, as well as the suffering patient. 



IBON. 

BT T. L. BUCKIKGHAM, D. D. S. 
• [Continoed from p. 30.] 

The affinity of iron for some of the other elements is so great that it is 
rarely found in the metallic state. A small vein is said to have been 
found in Connecticut, but it has attracted little attention. Grains of the 
metal have also been found mixed with platina in the Ural mountains. But 
the principal source of the native metal is of meteoric origin ; masses of 
it have been found so pure as to be malleable and widely, although thinly, 
scattered over the earth's surface ; one mass was found in Texas that 
weighed 1635 pounds, and another in Brazil of 15 tons. These masses 
are usually not pure, but are alloyed with nickel, cobalt, tin, copper and 
manganese. The great source from which the metal is obtained is its 
ores ', they are very abundant, and widely distributed over the earth. 
Some of them are very rich, while others are too poor to be worked. The 
magnetic ore is a composition of the per and protoxide, and is the natural 
magnet or loadstone. It was called by Pliny magnes, from the name of 
the country Magnesia where is was found, and from this we derive the 
terms magnets and magnetism. The name loadstone, or leadstone, was 
taken from the two words load or lead, from its property of pointing 
JNorth and South when freely suspended. This ore is usually very rich, 
and from it is obtained the best iron.^ The greater portion of Swedish 
iron is obtained from this ore. 

The specular iron ore, peroxide, is another ore that is worked to obtain 
the metal. It is found in large quantities and is very nearly as rich a« 
the magnetic. It is sometimes as hard as granite, and then as soft as 
clay ; there are several varieties, but they are nearly all of the saine 
composition. "When this ore is powdered it is of a red color, and one of 
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the yarietiea ig called red hematite^ from the Greek word hatma — blood. 
Both of these ores, when fused in the inner flame of the blowpipe with 
borax, give a green glass bead. 

Spathic iron, carbonate of iron, is an ore that is extensively worked : 
it yields a good iron. It is composed of the protoxide of iron and car- 
bonic acid. From these ores nearly all the iron in commerce is obtained. 
Some of the other ores are sufficiently rich in metal to be worked to a 
profit, but as they contain sulphur, phosphorus, arsenic or some other 
element which injure the iron they are not worked for the metal. 

Iron pyrites, bisulphuret of iron, is very common and' is of great 
importance in the arts, as it affords the principal parts of the sulphate of 
iron, green vitriol, or copperas, of commerce, and is also used to obtain 
sulphuric acid, sulphur and alum. The color of this is yellow, resembling 
gold, and is often mistaken for it, but they may be easily distinguished 
from each other by cutting with a knife, or heating in the flame of a blow- 
pipe. The iron pyrites is too hard to be cut with a knife, and when 
heated gives off sulphur and leaves a black bead, while gold can be cut 
very readily and melts under the blowpipe. 

The other ores of iron, although numerous, are of not much import- 
ance in the arts, except the chromic iron, or chromate of iron. This is 
found in abundance in various parts of the world, and firom it is derived 
chromium and chromic acid, which forms a number of compounds used for 
painting and dyeing. 

To reduce the ores, two processes are adopted. When the ore is very 
rich and plenty, so that a portion of it can be lost, it may be worked by 
what is called the Catalan method which probably was the way all the iron 
was obtained in olden times and is still used in some parts of Europe. A 
portion, of the rich oxide, is laid upon a mass of ignited charcoal in a furnace 
suitably constructed, a blast of air being forced in near the bottom of the 
furnace ', the oxygen of the air combines with the carbon and forms 
carbonic acid, which, passing up through the heated charcoal, is deprived of 
one equivalent of oxygen and becomes carbonic oxide. The carbonic oxide 
coming in contact with the oxide of iron takes the oxygen froA it, which 
reduces the iron to a metallic- state ; but as the iron ore always contains 
quartz and clay, both of which are nearly infusible, unless mixed with 
some base, a portion of the oxide of iron combines with them and forms a 
fusible glass, which, falling down with the iron, protects it from the blast 
of air which would oxidize it if allowed to blow upon it in the heated condi- 
tion. When a sufficient amount of iron has collected in the bottom of the 
furnace, it is gathered together and carried to the hammer whq^e it is 
worked into bars. By this process wrought iron is made directly from 
the ore, but the process is not an economical one, as a large portion of 
8 
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tbe iron goes to form the slag. Only the richest ores cao be lued in 
this process ) if poorer ones were used, the whole of the iron would be 
used in forming the slag. 

The process now adopted to reduce the ore is bj the blast fnmaee. I 
will not attempt to describe a furnace of this kind, further than to asj 
that they are built of the most refractory material that can be proenred, 
as the heat in them is yery intense, and, unless carefully built, thej hum 
out in a short time. They are from forty to seventy feet in height, and 
from twelve to eighteen feet in diameter at the widest part. 

•The ore is prepared by first roasting it, which is done by placing a 
layer of fuel on a level piece of ground and a layer of ore on it. This 
is repeated several times, and then it is covered with loose earth and set 
fire to. This is done to drive off the carbonic acid, sulphur and otber 
volatile ingredients, and open the texture of the ore. 

The furnace is filled with fuel and slowly heated, which requires from 
ten to twelve days. The heat is not increased very rapidly, as the furnace 
might be injured by being heated too suddenly. When the temperature 
is sufficiently high in the furnace, a layer of the roasted ore is put on the 
top : when this settles down, a layer of fuel is put on it, and then another 
layer of ore ; this is repeated as long as the furnace continues in blast. 
A furnace will last from two to four years, and sometimes longer, when 
well constructed. As has already been stated, iron ores contain more or 
less quartz and clay, and as these require some other substance added to 
them to make them fusible, and the object being, by this process, to obtain 
all the metal possible, another substance has to be added to act as a flux. 
For this purpose lime is used, and although it does not make as fusible a 
slag as the oxide of iron, still it is more economical. 

After the furnace has been lighted, a large quantity of air is forced in 
near the bottom by a blowing machine ; the oxygen of this air, coming in 
contact with the heated coal, combines with it and forms carbonic aoid : 
and, as we have seen in the other process, when carbonic acid comes in 
contact with heated carbon it gives up an equivalent of oxygen, and 15 
reduced to carbonic oxide. This oxide acts on the iron by removing from it 
the oxygen whicl> restores it to carbonic acid again, and, as the tempera- 
ture is very high, the carbonate of lime is changed to quick lime, whieb 
combines with the quartz and clay, and forms a fusible sJag. The iron at 
this high temperature has an affinity for carbon, combines with it, asd 
forms carbide of iron. This and the slag being both in a fused state fall 
down to the bottom of the furnace ] the iron being heavier sinks to the 
bottom, while the slag protects it from being oxidised by the hot air. 
When a sufficient quantity of iron is collected in the bottom of the furnace, 
it is allowed to run off into cavities made in sand, where it cools, and 
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forms what is called pig iron. The amount of air forced into one of these 
large fdmaoes in twenty-four hours is almost incredible. It has been 
estimated at 6192 owt., or 6292 cubic feet per minute ; while the weight 
of fuel, ore and limestone was only 666 i cwt. This amount of air 
passing in cold reduces the temperature ; by introducing the air heated 
between 600^ and 700^, has greatly reduced the quantity of fuel. This 
is done by burning the gas that escapes from the top of the furnace ; 
for, although a portion of the carbonic oxide is consumed in reducing 
the iron ore, a much larger proportion esctpes'at the top, and, by con- 
veying this in suitable pipes, it is burned under heaters, through which 
the air has to pass before it enters the furnace. 

This is a mere outline of the process of reducing iron ore. To describe 
the process in full, would take more space than we can give in the 
TiuiES. Iron produced in this way b not pure, but contains a portion of 
carbon. The amount varies very much, but approaches nearly six parts 
in the hundred. The carbon renders the iron fusible, and, in this condi- 
tion, it is used for casting. 



18 TOUE LIFE INSUEED? 

BT OEO.Ti BABKBB, D. D. S. 

From an editorial article in the January number of the London Lancet^ 
on The Insurance of Life, we make the following quotation : 

<< The propriety of life insurance commends itself to the approval of 
every prudent man. It affords to many the only means of making ultimate 
provision for their families, and offers to all an opportunity of having 
money at their disposal for posthumus distribution. Its advantages are 
present as well as prospective." 

For some time previous to reading the article above briefly quoted, my 
attention was drawn to this subject as eminently worthy of consideration 
in a dental journal, for I know of no class of men to whom to a greater 
extent the subject recommends itself, and by whom, as far as my experi- 
ence goes, it is so completely ignored as dental practitioners. The 
merchant, the manufacturer and the artizan recognize and appreciate the 
value of life insurance, and why ? I answer, because they have daily 
presented to notice the uncertainty of worldly possessions; houses of 
long^stablished reputation and credit, of reputed, and with often extensive 
wealth fail, or ask extensions, and are obliged to begin the world anew at 
the foot of the ladder where they commenced years previous. A com- 
menoial orisb appears periodically, and the prudent merchant expects and 
prepares for the winter of misfortune and unexpected loss of wealth ; and 
bow does he do this ? By insuring his life, so that when loss of wealth 
and death comes he does not leave a wife and family unprovided for, who. 
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unprepared for that fearful struggle with poverty, yet in order to gain a 
means of living, must battle with the hard, hard world, who can give 
nought but cold neglect. Let me, for example, look back only so far as 
1855 and 1856; I then could point out merchants and manufacturers 
whose names were a tower of strength, and whose fortunes were considered 
secured beyond the possibility of loss. How many of them now stand) 
and if still in existence, do we not find that, to save their mercantile 
credit, their property ^was s^rificed, and many, many even then vrere 
obliged to succumb and yield to the unexpected loss of fortune and busi- 
ness? But how fares it with the professional man, the physician or the 
dentist? I contend, and expect to prove, that these men, above all 
others, are more liable to loss of fortune than any other class of men. 
Take for instance a dentist, who enjoys a lucrative practice, by which he 
lays by a certain sum, say one or two thousand dollars yearly, he accnmu- 
lates, in a few years, a respectable sum of money — provided he has health, 
which few dentists enjoy — ^upon which he eventually expects to retire, 
but in his professional career, he becomes xntimatdy acquainted with 
some banker, broker, or speculator on the "ground floor," who dazzles 
his eyes with the prospective " good thing," and unaccustomed as he is to 
business, he places his ^rd-earned profits in what may truly be called a 
"permanent investment." But there are certain reasons which impel 
professional men to embark in speculation to which I would direct atten* 
tion. Such men as I have already stated, from their daily habits, become 
unfitted to be what I might term business men — a term which may not be 
comprehensive to some, yet by it I mean a peculiar power which a merchant 
must necessarily cultivate, to weigh judiciously the prospects of gain, and 
the possibilities of loss. The professional man, not being in the habit of 
employing this power, is like a mariner who sails without chart or compass, 
and whose chances are most sure for shipwreck. But there is one still 
more potent reason why these men yield to the spirit of speculation. The 
merchant or manufacturer, as he makes gains, can profitably invest thezii 
in his business, seeing there the legitimate field for investment ; again, . 
too, he knows full well that loss, made outside of business, affects, 
detrimentally, his mercantile credit and standing. But the physician or 
dentist has no such drawback. He says, I have the money idle, paying, 
perhaps, but a small percentage yearly, if I invest it I may make a large 
fortune, which I cannot hope to do in my practice in many years ; another 
thing, if I loose it, it will not affect my business, and then, too, I have 
00 much confidence in the judgment of my friend, who, as a great favor, lets 
me into this sure thing. This, my professional brethren, is no fancy 
sketch ; I know a similar case well, and the physician of whom £ write 
saw his hard earnings swept away, and not only that, but in the flower of 
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usefulness and manhood was called from life to. death, from works to 
rewards ; and his beloved wife, who, daring his life knew nought of 
poverty, has now to support herself and family by her needle. God help 
her, say I, in her affliction, for indeed she has much need ; but may an 
all-wise Providence also awaken the minds of professional men to see that 
it is the duty of each one, who has persons depending upon him for 
support, to insure his life, so that, in case of sudden and unexpected 
death, they will not be left unprovided for. The legislators of the 
different States, recognizing the value and usefuhiess of life insurance, 
liave provided that the debts of the insured cannot be recovered from the 
funds paid to the widow, or others for whose benefit the person was insured. 
It is, therefore, truly a safe and permanent investment, requiring only 
that it be entered into with a rcspoosible company, and we are glad to 
state that there are many such in different parts of the United States : 
and as the calculations as to the average duration of life can be figured 
out to a certainty^ it is for life insurance companies, a legitimate, safe and 
profitable business. But the advantage of life insurance need not alone 
accrue to heirs ; the insured himself derives benefit. Every physician 
knows that one great cause of failure to overcome disease is the influence 
of the mind ; if a person is ill, and his mind is not at rest, the efforts of 
the medical adviser are set at nought ; his fear of death, and his dread 
of leaving a family unprovided for, has hurried many a man to the grave. 
This is avoided by the person whose life is insured, and he has nought 
to fear that nutrition will be modified by nervous influence, the effect of 
which we cannot appreciate, or understand. 

Again, persons can insure their lives, as collateral security, for the 
payment of debts ; the wife for her husband's benefit ; and some respon- 
sible companies insure the payment of certain sums at certain specifled 
ages. From a little work on this subject, we make the following extract, 
withholding the name of the company, because our desire is not to advance 
any special interest : 

" Thb Oppice of Life Insurance. — By it the husband leaves a staff 
on which his wife and children may lean for support when the head that 
planned and the baud that toiled so gladly for them lies cold in the grave. 

By it the nobb and affectionate sou provides for the support and comfort 
of aged parents, who have watched over and nourished him up to manhood, 
hhould he die before them. 

By it any man or woman may provide for a moderate competence in old 
age, by the payment of small sums annually during early and uiiddle life. 

^y it the kind parent or friend may endow a son or daughter with a 
h I dsoaie start in life on attaining majority, by the payment of an annual 
turn frooi Iheir infancy, which most persons can pay without feeling it a 
sevcie b<frden. 
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By it the prudent merchant, meohanio, fanner, or professional man 
proYide the means to pay off the mortgage on his home, and thus feel 
that in the event of his unexpected dea& that home will not pass into the 
hands of strangers. 

By it the conscientious debtor can provide the means by which to protect 
the creditor, who has been his confiding friend, from strifering by him in 
ease his life shall be out abort before that jnst olaim is satisfied. 

In short, this noble institution is a means by the aid of which, with fore- 
caet and economy, any person may provide against some of thoeo sad 
consequences of premature death, the thought of which often haunts the 
mind when in health, aggravates the power of disease, and embitters the 
dying hour. None but the man who has experienoed it can feel how trely 
agonising is the thought that his beloved wife may soon be a widow and his 
children orphans not only, but that the opportunity of shielding them from 
want and providing for them a home has been neglected until it is too 
late. 

Eveiy yonng man just starting in buniness or just entering upon married 
life, every middle-aged man in any walk of life, every man and many 
women should ponder the question whether, in neglecting to embrace the 
advantages which this institution offers, on terms which are available to 
all, they are not despising and neglecting one of heaven's choicest blesfr- 
ings.'' ^ 

Reader, have you a mother, wife, children, or others dear to yon 
depending on you for support I If so, we beg you to ponder this subjeot 
well, and ask, as you lay your head on your pillow, have I laid up treasores 
on earth for these loved ones, « where moth nor rust can corrupt, and 
where thieves oannot break through and steal?" 



OH " SUBMAEDTE " PILLING. 

BT H. SCOTT, D. D. 8. 

Bbidosport, Conn., Deo. 6, 1865. 

Dr. H. Scott. — Dear Sir : — ^I have been reading an article written by 
you, for the Dental Ttsfss, in which you state that you are able to make 
equally as good a filling, << sti^nuirtne," as by any other method. Will you 
kindly commupicate your mode of doing this to the Times, that I, with 
many other students, may proffer by your experience and instruction. 

Yours, respectfully, Fbep. R. B. Cbobbt. 



When I first read the above, I thought there was a masked doubt in the 
mind of the writer. I may have been mistaken. 

There is nothing peculiar in my method. Success simply requires mecha- 
nism and carefully conduoted labor. It is only in the lower teeth, ot 
course, where I have sometimes been compelled to disregard the ^^floodJ* 
The cavity must be round. If there are any crevices running out, as is 
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flometimes the ease in the molars, I fill these first, thus makiog my eavity 
romd. There must be good retainiog points ; that is, the dove-tail shape 
most be formed. I manipnlate my adhesive foil with the finger^, into 
blocks and balls, until they are quite firm, and make as few of them answer 
as possible. These I mallet home substantially. I usually introduce my 
last block in the centre, shaping the place for its reception as an indepen- 
dent carity. This kind of work, when artistically dene, is simply a pile of 
masonry, the blocks of which fit together air and water tight ; and if the 
borders are firm, the body of the tooth pretty round and the surface well 
finished, the work is just as good, and will endure as long, and preserve 
the tooth just as well as work done dry. I see occasionally fillings made 
by me in this mode from fifteen to twenty years since, with no indications of 
failure, and no apparent reasons why they might not be just as good fifteen 
or twenty years hence. 

I have long since. learned that some things can be done as well as others. 
l fill teeth dry when it can be done, because it is better and more 
ooovenient to do so ; but there are mouths, where the saliva flows in so 
rapidly, that no method that I have ever known will keep it back, especially 
from the sublingual ducts ; and I am satisfied that, in the early years of my 
praetioe, I directed so much of my attention to the ways of keeping the 
cavities dry, as to interfere materially with the success of my work. 

The important ends to be attained in successful tooth filling, as all know, 
are firm borders, good retaining points, and solid work, with no possible 
crevice for the admission of fluids around the filling. Any method that 
will accomplish these will be a success, and any defect in either of these 
requirements will be followed by a failure. The best adhesive foils do not 
adhere, at any rate, where the surface has been made hard by the steel. 
There is no difficulty whatever in making durable work « submariue.'' 
Gh>od mechanism, and patient, well-directed labor, will accomplish it. 

Lakoastib, Ohio, JftooAry 6th, 1860. 



SEMOTAL or A PIECE OF BEEF BONE FBOM THE MOUTH OF A 

CHILD. 

BY 0. A. JOBDOK. 

G-SNTLEBIEN *. — Somc four weeks since a highly respectable lady of this 
city called at my office to consult me in relation to her little daughter, 
about four years of age, for whose precariDus condition she manifested 
much concern. The lady stated that for the last five months the child 
had suffered terribly from << canker in the mouth,'' for which she had been 
under constant medical treatment during this whole period. 

The first glance induced the belief that the disease was not in the 
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moutb, but ID the antrum. The mouth indeed iras very sore) the breath 
almost unbearable, the obeek red and swollen, the eye inflamed aad bal^ 
closed^ and the general health greatly impaired. I commenced an exami- 
nation of the teeth, which I found to be entirely sound and* anvsnallj 
perfect. Prosecuting the examination more minutely, I disoovered that 
the two molar teeth on the right side of the inferior maxillary were loose, 
though perfectly sound. Locating the seat of the diflBcnlty here, bj 
probing with an instrument, I soon discovered a movable snbstjmce lodged 
between these two teeth. 

Taking two pointed instruments, one in each hand, and applying them 
to the ends of the substance, I succeeded without any difficulty in lifting 
it out from its bed. Upon examination, the intruder proved to be a piece 
of beef bone one eighth of an inch in length, about the thickness of a 
wafer in the centre, and terminating at either end with a sort of bulb, 
which rendered it impossible to remove it in any other way than that 
which I adopted. 

The gum in the immediate vicinity had suppurated, and the alTeolar 
process was in process of absorption and decay. How the bone got there is a 
matter of conjecture, but it probably was taken into the* mouth with soup, 
as it presented the appearance of a chip or fragment of a soup bone. 
That it should have remained so long without being discovered by some 
one of the physicians who were called to prescribe for the case, seems 
almost marvelous. That it would have resulted in death, in less than 
five months more, 1 have no doubt ; but with its removal, the health of 
the little sufferer has become quite restored. 

Bakoob, Maine. 

Note. — We rarely think it our duty to dissent with the diagnosis of a 
practitioneir unless we can examine the case, but the above looks more 
like necrosis and exfoliation of a portion of alveolar process than like a 
beef bone, but we do not say such is the case. — £d. 



Feom what^we can learn, unoffictally^ the number of students in attend- 
ance at the different Dental Colleges in. the United States is much larger 
than ever before, there being, in the aggregate, about one hundred and 
eighty; this, however, is about one-third ihe number that should be 
in attendance, but as large bodies move slowly, and when once started 
are not arrested by trivial impediments, so we shall hope to live to welcome 
the day that each school will have a class of at least two hundred — then 
teaching will not bo what it is at present, entirely a << labor of love.'* 

(i. T. B. 
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INDIA BUBBEB OOUES TOB POLISHING YTILOAlflZED BUBBER. 

Before I began to use vulcanized rubber as a base for artificial teeth, I 

had seen several of my professional friends using pine and cork cones, 

with sand paper attached to them by a ring of metal forced over the sand 

paper till it came near the base of the oone^ which was attached to a 

small lathe, for the purpose of smoothing and polishing vulcanized rubber. 

That plan of procedure was always somewhat unsatisfactory to me, and 

1 had received from a friend a piece of cast-away India rubber, which 

had been used on a railroad car, and laid it away for some future use, 

hut at the time I did not know what I would want it for ; but, as the pine 

wood cones did not last, nor work well with me, nor the cork cones, 

which were what are called jug corks by dealers in corks, 1 concluded to 

try how a gum elastic cone would work, and selected as sound a portion 

of the old rubber as I could get, cut out a piece as smooth as I could 

with my pocket knife ; (but it was not very easy to work smooth, and 

dulled the edge of the knife very badly.) The largest one 1 made was 

about two and a quarter inches long, one and a quarter inches in diameter 

at the base, tapering to about half an inch in diameter at the pomt, which 

was rather too large in case a man had but one, but 1 find it advantageous 

to have two ; one about^ one-third the size above mentioned. 1 made 

three sizes, but would recommend but two for that purpose. 

Having used these three cones a great deal, I find they answer the 
purpose much better than anything else I have tried. They wear out very 
slowly, and their elasticity permits pulverized pumice stone, and tripoli, 
moistened or wet with water, to adhere sufficiently to answer the purpose 
very Well. I found some difficulty in getting a hole in the centre to 
insert the tapering screw that belongs to and accompanies the hand and 
foot laihe^ but I succeeded by the use of a tyne of a rat-tail file, which 1 
heated a little, and by that means bored and burned it until I could screw 
it on and make it fast to the lathe. 

If other dentists have not discovered anything better adapted to the 
purpose, I would respectfully suggest to the manufacturers of gum elastic 
toys and wares to prepare a mould with a conical central piece in it, so as 
to form a small hole in the cone, extending about two-thirds of the length, 
and manufacture a sufficient number of them to supply all the den- 
tists who use vulcanized rubber as a base for artificial teeth : but if 
there are any other means better adapted to the purpose, I would be pleased 
to know of it, as I have been seeking the best means of performing the 
duties of a dentist for many years, and have rejoiced at many of the 
improvements which have been made, and gladly lend my feeble aid in 
the advancement of our profession. £• !*• 
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TO TEE FBOFESSIOir. 
That there should be some standard to separate those dentists who are 
well qualified to practice their profession, from others who are deficient in 
all the requisite qualifications, every well-informed practitioner must 
admit. But how can that standard be established? It will not do, at 
the present time, to divide them into those who are regular graduates of 
dental colleges and those who are not, and state that graduates alone 
should be recognized as dentists, for dental colleges have not been long 
enough in existence to make this the dividing line. Many dentists are 
now practicing! who commenced before the first dental college was estab* 
llshed, and others, by hard study and close application, have faUj 
qualified themselves, and should be ranked as high as any in the 
profession. In order to assist in forming this dividing line, the Facility' 
of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery have agreed, to allow tlicMe 
dentists, who have been in continued practice since 1852, to be eligible for 
graduation, tmihout attendance an lectures at the college. The candidate 
for graduation must prepare a thesis upon soifte subject connected witb 
the theory or practice of dentistry. He must^present specimens of his 
workmanship. He must also undergo a satisfactory examination, when, if 
qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and, if 
approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental S|tr> 



A EEPLT TO."AEB YMI A EEADIHG MAH." 
The December number of the Denial Cosmos and Dental Register 
each present a paper read before the Massachusetts Dental Society — 
. published as original matter in both — ^under the above caption, by L. D. 
Shepard, D. D. 8., of Salem, Massachusetts. The matter of much of 
the article cannot be objected .to, but that portion to which we take 
exception, and most decidedly dissent with, is the following quotation : 

** A moment ago I spoke of the necessity of familiarity with the old 
text^books and the recent publications of the profession. Of course yon 
all understand by the latter I refer to the dental magazines — ^yon know 
what they are, their standing, and the btyle of their articles. I desire 
to plead earnestly for their more extensive circulation. Foremost stand 
the Dental Cosmos and Register of the West — both able magazines and 
worthy of our patronage. From month to month I welcome their familiar 
faces. I take others, but regard these as best adapted for general circu- 
lation. There are a number of publications issued as a means of advert 
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Using certain indifutumSy patents and manufactories^ which hgvefcr the 
masi part a gratuiious circulation. Some of these contain matter of 
interest and value^ htd for obvious reasons need no plea of mine.** 

Now what these reasons are, that are so ohvions to Dr. Shepard, we 
are at a loss to know, particularly as he says that << some of these contain 
matter of interest and value." Why a gentleman, who is writing a paper 
intended ostensibly to encourage professional reading, should ignore 
entirely, except to attempt to cast a slur upon Jour out of the six dental 
journals published in the United States, is beyond our conception ; but we 
shrewdly suspect that one cause of this treatment is due to the fi^ct that 
all publishers of dental magazines did not furnish to this modem Diogenes 
the information as to their private business that he desired. For instanoei 
one of the editors of this journal received from Dr. Shepard a letter, from 
whieh we extract : << In my investigations, I have discovered that the 
great majority of the profession do not take any magazine. I am preparing 
an article to read before the Massachusetts Dental Society on this subject. 
As I desire to be thoroughly informed on my subject, I addressed a note 
to Dr. , and obtained from him a list (confidential) of the sub- 
scribers to the in New England. I would like the same informa- 
tion in regard to the Times, provided you see fit to so far let me into the 
publishing department. My article will be general in its infiuence as far 
as the different pubUoations are ootioemed, and its only object to induce 
our members to read more generally the periodical literature of the 
pntfession. In order to make my appeal more direct and forcible, it is of 
great advanta^ to know how many men do not take any magazine. If 
you give me your list of subscribers, will you also give the number of 
gratuitous copies distributed in New England." 

As the publishers of this journal could not see the advantage that the 
profession woultl^derive from this information, they withheld the desired 
knowledge, which was doubtless the cause why the Dsntal Times was 
not oi the ^< elect." But let us examine this exceptional statement still 
further. He says : << There are a number of publications issued as a 
means of advertising certain institutions, patents and manu&ctories." If 
we were to write this sentence as in our judgment it should be written, it 
would read : There are a number of publications issued by certain institu- 
tions, inventors, and proprietors of manufactories. And this is a truth 
which none can gainsay; and why is thisi Why is it that ^ve journals 
out of the six published in this country are published under just such 
circumstances ? The reason is obvious when we recall how many that 
have been established, have perished, and that not a single journal 
remunerates the publisher — the most of them costing largely over what 
iB received from subscriptions, and this is the cause why publishers must 
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make use. of joorDals as advertising mcdinms, else thej cannot be sevjr 
ported. But, we ask, what objections can be urged to the issue of dental 
magazines by institutions, inventors, or manufacturers ? We admit that 
these journals may do harm by excluding from their reading colmnns 
matter which might advantageously be published, but which would conflict 
with private interests j but does this occur ? We believe it does not, and 
while there are some who may exclude from their advertising pages rival 
manufacturers, yet all, we believe, publish* communications without regard 
to private interests. How can the gentleman expect dental journals to 
be supported by other than — what he would infer as unworthy — influencses, 
when ho states t^at only one in five in New England subscribe to a dental 
journal, and that, too, in a section of country noted for its general intel- 
ligence and information ? There are two causes why dental journals are 
not supported, both of which are anything but creditable to the dental 
profession. First, * But few contribute their dental knowledge ; and 
matter of the right kind is not always attainable, unless large editorial 
corps are attached. Second. The majority are not regular subscribers. 
Take the case of the gentleman who writes so glibly of dental journals 
and duties of the profession, what has he contributed? We find, on 
examining the back volumes of the two journals that he states that be 
welcomes each month, for the past six years, that the gentleman's name 
occurs but to two articles, both of which, however, are the reports of the 
business (not discussions) of the Connecticut Valley Dental Association. 
One dental journal appeared, quite recently, containing only one origlnai 
article of four pages, tkirty^eight of selections, and three of editorial 
matter. 

Our object in this communication is, however, not so much to take issue 
with Dr. L. D. Shepard, as it is to urge our readers, if any there be, who 
desire to emancipate dental journalism from the influence of instilutioni^, 
inventors and manufacturers, to encourage dental literature by contribu- 
tions and subscriptions, so that it will be a remunerative and profitable 
occupation. When that day arrives, private will never obstruct the 
public interest ; but until that time comes, let us rather strive to build 
up and strengthen our dental literature, instead of making invidious 
distinctions, and greeting, as unworthy, all who do not come up to what 
we may consider as the true standard. Let us ask not who publishes the 
joumaU but rather what docs it present iu the matter of mental pabulum, 
are its columns free, and is it devoted to the interests of the profession i 
If these can be answered affirmatively, we have nought to fear. 

Pbiladilphia. O. T. r. 

NoTB. — Since this article has been pat in type we have discovered in a recent 
Journal an original article by the gentleman. 
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TEE DENTAL JOU&NALS. 

The Denial Quarterly for December, edited by Drs. A. Tees and F. N. 

JohnsoD, and published by the enterprbing firm of Messrs. Johnson k 

Lund, Philadelphia, oomes to hand and presents for its readers mach 

valuable material ; the editorial of Dr. Ambler Tees, on '< The Nerve 

Broach," being a particularly instructive and well-digested article, giving 

proof of careful study, and correct theory and practice. There is one 

feature in this number to which we might, as an impartial critic, object — 

not, however, more common with this journal than with others — ^it is the 

devotion of a large space to the republication of articles from other dental 

journals. This practice, common among the dental periodicals, is adopted, 

to a limited extent, among other professions, knd its tendency, we contend, 

i.s to limit the general reading of all the dental journals, for the dentist 

very properly says, why should I pay for a number of periodicals when they 

all publish the same matter? Tl^is, however, is not always the fault of the 

editors, for some authors, desiring to give their effusions extended circular* 

tion, send the same article for publication as original matter, to appear 

simultaneously in different periodicals. 

We are happy to see that our friends, Johnson & Lund, have received 
the prize medal at the World's Fair in Prussia, 1865, for excellence in the 
manufacture of artificial teeth ; we believe they fully deserved it. 

The Dental Register — ^no longer of *' the West " — ^for December is at 
hand, laden with more than ordinary valuable original contributions. We 
slionld judge that though this journal arrives thus freighted, at a time when 
the year is just expiring, no sigos of death and decay are present in it ; 
but rather, like the old wood-fire that we love to look upon, for a time no 
light presenting, yet suddenly bursting forth in brilliancy and beauty, 
reflectiug light and shadow on all that are near, so this journal gives 
evidence that our Western friends have had a << revival '^ in their midst, 
:iud we anticipate rich returns the coming year. We are happy to welcome 
our old friend, Dr. George Watt, back to the editorial chair, and above all 
are pleased that he has commeuced a series of articles on Dental Materia 
Mcdica, a subject which, above all others, we feel, both as a teacher and a 
practitioner, an interest in. 

The Denial Cosmos and Dental Examiner^ each come to hand laden, 
month after month, with instructive, valuable and priceless information. 
Then with the new year let ns one and all renew our subscriptions, and 
inwardly breathe the wish Yor success, long life, and continued usefulness 
to the dental journals, for upon them, as exponents of the advancement of 
the science of dental surgery, depends, to a great degree, the status of the 
dental profession, and its members as educated and intelligent practi- 
tioners. O- T. B. 
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OOBTBIBUTIOIS TO TEE HUBEUM. 

Our valued friend, C. C. Williams, M. D., D. D. S., having reoently 
rotnrned from a somewhat extended trip to the Pacific coast, has presented 
to us a valuable memorial of his visit to the Sandwich Islands — ^a cramum 
of one of the natives, with a perfect and regular denture. While vralking 
on the beach of the Island of Ohua he discovered it two-thirds baried in 
the sand, the part exposed, (the right parietal bone,) being bleached to a 
pearly whiteness. With his own hands he removed it from the sand, and 
found that the cavity of the cranium was filled with the bones of a child* 
The natives of the island were ezcedingly opposed to his taking it away, 
and offered him a valuable consideration to leave it with them, as tliey 
wished to retain it as a charm against the Evil One. Oar friends 
are respectfully invited to examine it, as it is well worthy of. i^eotal 
study. 

We are happy to inform the numerous friends of Dr. W. that his vint to 
the Pacific, in the search of health and strength, was to a good d^ree 
successful, and hope soon to hear that he has resumed his profesMioBal 
duties, that he has for so many years prosecuted with credit to himself and 
honor to the dental profession. 

From Wash. L. Atlee, M. D., we have received a horn, about two inches 
iu length and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, removed by him from 
the face, below the right eye, of a gentleman eighty-eight yean of age, a 
resident of this city ; also a tooth, removed from an aged, lady whose teeth 
had apparently been absent for many years ; the peculiarity of the tooth 
consisted in the difficulty of diagnosis, which puzzled her medical and 
dental advisers. A swelling of a hard and dense character presented 
on the labial surface of the inferior maxillary, and was pronounced to be 
ah exostosed tumor. The case coming subsequently into the hands of Dr. 
A., he determined it, by a careful examination, to be a bicuspid tooth that 
had never erupted, lying horizontally at the base of the alveolar process. 
He removed it with but little difficulty. 

From Mr. Milton Keim we have received an interesting and rare specimen 
of a small sea animal, caught by him on the coast of New Jersey. Its name is 
<< Equina Mare," and it presents, to all appearances, the miniature head of 
a horse, with the tail of a fish. 

As custodians of these contributions for the museum of the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, we publicly return our thanks to the donors. 

Q. T. B. 
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PHnrSTLYAiriA college of DEIPPAL 8UEGEET. 
Th0 Tenth Anniul Session, 1866-'66. 

The tenth annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will alsole open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures oecupy about the average time of three hours each day. . 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for Comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the GoUege are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
• which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of 
the patient. 
9 
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In itddition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorough course 
of instmction in the theory and praotioe of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness 
yarious important surgical operations which are highly interei»ting and 
instractive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



OHEHISTBT AND METALLTJBaT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of this imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the. class. * 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPEEATIVE DENTISTEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 

MEOHANIOAL DENTISTEY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 
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L Me^anieal dentistrf proper will indade eTerytfaaig appertaining to 
tke ooBstrvctbB af deatai svbstitatos, passing thronglf the different Btages 
«f preparation, from taking the impression, to the oompletion and proper 
«djastment of the ease in the montii, ooifjointlj with features, expression 
of oonntenanee, enunciation, etc It will likewise embrape the metallurgio 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alleging of gold, together with the alUys used, as well as those 
designated a« solders. 

n. This division' will oomprise all that appropriately belongs to the* 
tuannfaetnre t»f porcelain or mineral teeth-rt-single teeth, block-work, eonr 
tinnons gum-work, yuloanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compoonds and ufles, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch oc 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PBOrOIPlES OP DENTAL SUE&EET AUD THEEAPETJTIOS. 

The leetures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parte 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will alse include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which eome within the province of the practitioner. 



ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre* 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist* 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kepi steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great faoiiities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found in 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a directing* 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of 910, the student era htrm 
tooess to one of seTend well-ordered and well-enpplied disseetrng-rocMns. 



QUALIPIOATIOirS FOE GEADUATIOIT. 

The candidate nrast be twenty-one years of age. He must haTe sto d i eJ 
nnder a private preceptor at least two years, inelnding his eonrse of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of leeturee in 
this institution wiU be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one ftill course of lectures in anj respectable dental or medical sehooly wiU 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College : five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. If the candidate has been id 
continued practice since 1852, he is eligible for graduation wiUiont 
attendance on lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare » 
thesis upon some subject connected with the theory w pr.ctioe ef 
dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the 
usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial ease, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be perfonnedy 
and the work in the artificial cases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by then, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 



TEXT BOOKS AND WOEES OF EEFEEEEOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy*s Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Pfajsi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory } 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry ) Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry -, C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; Taft's Operative Dentisliy; 
Kichardson's Meohanieal Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 
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THE DETERIORATIOK OF VULOAITIZERS. 

Br W. 11. TRUBMAN', D. D. S. 

Tbo fact that valcanizers in oonstant use rapidly lose their strength is, 
to the thonghtfal mind, beyond dispute ; and as it is an imstrument now 
80 generally used by dentists, a few remarks upon this topic, the result of 
observation and experiment, may not be without interest. 3Iany articles 
upon the power of steam, and the strength of materials, have appeared in 
the various journals, and any dentist must be inexcusable indeed who is 
ignorant of the requirements a vulcanizer must possess to render it what 
we consider mft. Although so much has been said upon the selection 
and choice of material, and the care to be used in manufacture to make 
them strong, the means to keep them so seems to have received but little 
attention. Those agencies so silently, yet industriously at work to trans- 
form that harmless and useful companion of our laboratory into an 
uncontrolable, destructive monster, have either failed to attract attention, 
or have been deemed almost unworthy of notice. 

The first, and perhaps the most important cause of their gradual 
destruction, is found in the gasses evolved during the process of vul- 
canizing, which appears to have, comparatively, a powerful action upon 
copper, of which metal most of our vulcanizers are made. The intensity 
of its action is not generally observed, on account of the small quantity 
generated finding its way into the chamber of the vulcanizer, the greater 
portion being arrested by the plaster of the mould, but enough escapes to 
produce a marked effect. 

I suppose but few have failed to notice the discoloration of the water, 
and the dark deposit upon the flanks and the sides of the vulcanuser. 
This deposit in the vulcanizer of slovenly dentists, will be found to form 
quite a thick coating, composed for the most part of sulphuret of copper, 
formed at the expense of the copper of the vulcanizer. This action, (the 
formation of sulphuret of copper,) takes place every time the vulcanizer 
is used, and it remains a question to be answered, by mathematical calcu- 
lation, how long a vulcanizer can be used with safety. I anticipate, 
10 
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unless means are taken to prevent it, hearing of numerous accidents, wbea 
sufficient time has elapsed to render this action manifest. From experi* 
ment, it appears that the gasses are not given off until consideraUe heat 
has heen applied, and thej, being in the nascent state, we have every 
condition favorable to chemical combination, and the strong affinity 
between sulphur and copper leaves no room for doubt as to the action 
which takes place. In using tin to form the air chamber of vulcanite 
cases, mj attention was called to the perfect manner in which that metal 
resisted the action of these gasses, being but little, if any, inferior to platinm 
or gold, and much superior to any other metal I have tried in a large 
number of experiments bearing upon this point. 

Some time ago I procured one of HowePs packers, and, after using it a 
short time, threw it aside on account of the unsightly appearance the work 
produced by it presented ) the surface being covered with numerous black 
streaks and spots. A few months ago I tinned the lower part of the inside 
of the barrel and the bottom of the piston ; the difficulty is entirely removed, 
the work coming out as clear as though packed by hand, and were it not 
for the miserable material, and poor workmanship displayed in its con- 
struction, should consider it an invaluable assistant. By what I have 
observed in this and numerous other experiments, I think that by giving 
the internal surface of the vulcanizer a heavy coating of pure tin, this 
action could be almost completely resisted, and if the flasks were also coated 
with it, the annoyance all have experienced, of having their hands so 
badly soiled, would be in a great measure avoided, and the durability of 
both flasks and vulcanizer much increased. 

The relative action upon tin and copper of the sulphur gasses evolved 
in vulcanizing, may be readily demonstrated by the simple experiment of 
placing the polished surface of a piece of tin and a piece of copper in 
contact with rubber in vulcanizing ; while the copper would be very much 
roughened, the tin would be only slightly discolored. 

By means of chloride of zinc, or chloride of ammonia, the bright clean 
surface of a new vulcanizer could be readily tinned at a very slight 
expense, and if the manufacturer of them would attend to it, the utility 
of the instruments would be much increased. 

With one that has been in use the process would be more tedious, on 
account of the difficulty of making the surface of the copper clean enough 
to ensure a perfect coating ', if any imperfection was left, it would, in all 
probability, render the apparatus weaker and more dangerous than at 
first, as all the action would be developed in one spot. The constant and 
often-repeated strain to which vulcanizers are subjected, would be very 
likely to prove iojurious to a weak instrument, and the practice of some, 
to raise the heat as quickly as possible, by causing the force to be exerted 
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suddenly, would develope any existing flaw, if it would not create defects, 
and thus pave the way to disaster. Forty-five minutes or an hour is time 
little enough to reach the vulcanizing point with safety. 

The practice of filling the vulcanizer with hot or boiling water, although 
it saves much time, is a dangerous one. When the head is placed upon 
it, the bulb of the thermometer is brought into almost immediate contact 
with the boiling water, and the sudden elevation of temperature is liable 
to cause defects in it, which become developed in vulcanizing, and make 
it register ten, twenty, or thirty degrees below the actual heat, and the 
astonished operator might have the exquisite delight of seeing his vul- 
canizer take an ill-directed aorial flight before he was aware of it. Such 
defects in thermometers I have, on several occasions, noticed from the 
above cause. Sudden changes of temperature, either in heating up or 
cooling off after vulcanizing, should be avoided. The old time-honored 
proverb of ** more haste less speed," applies with much force in this 
connection. By careful attention to their management, the lives alike of 
the vulcanizer, and those who operate with them, may be rendered more 
secure. In fact, there is no operation in dentistry, however simple, in 
which carelessness is admissable, as many have found to their cost. 



DEFTAL EDUOATION. 

BT T. L. BUGKIXOHAM, D. D. S. 

In the April number of 1865, of the Dental Times, I published an 
article on dental education. As a basis for the article, I made an extract 
from the London Dental Review^ in which the writer, in noticing the 
dental colleges in this country, remarked that he feared, " that the number 
of those institutions tends to thwart the very object for which they were 
established, and that, in consequence, the standard of professional educa- 
tion is tending downwards rather than upwards." In order to show that 
the tendency would in all probability be downwards where the coUegea 
were located close together, I referred to the effects on each other of the 
two principal medical colleges of this city, which had, up to that time, 
been held up as examples to show the necessity of another dental school. 
I showed, by facts which have not been contradicted, that the oldest 
medical institution in this country, with a reputation almost as extensive 
as the medical profession, and an invested fund sufficient to support it 
without requirbg any fees from the students, if this had been necessary, 
had lowered its standard by shortening the sessions and reducing the fees, 
and no other reason could be given for so doing but that another similar 
institution was in operation in close proximity, whose sessions were shorter 
and fees lower. I have not heard of these colleges being referred to as- 
reasons for more dental schools since the paper was published. 
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M J article was replied to by Dr. J. E. Garretson, in the Denial Casmog, 
and although I think he failed to answer mj argnments, still there was 
an open manliness about his article that commands respect. 

In the January number of the Co$mo8j another article on the same 
subject, by one of the editors, was published \ but, instead of publishing 
it under his own name, he sent it as a communication to the Merrimack 
Valley Dental Association, which met at Concord, N. H., on the prece- 
ding 2d of November, thereby making it part of their proceedings, and 
then publishing it as such, so as to shift the .responsibility in a measure 
from himself to them. This is characteristic of the author ; for, in all his 
writings, he has never stood up and fairly met statements which he did 
not agree with, but, in some short sentences, he would put in an offensive 
remark, that was intended to irritate rather than refute anything that 
had been said on the subject. 

But let us examine some of the statements in the article and see if the 
author has not misrepresented some transactions of another institution of 
which he was once a member, and it is to correct these errors that I have 
noticed his article at all. For I presume it was intended more as an 
advertisement than for "ftny other purpose, as he commenced by saying, 
'^ the subject is suggested to my mind by the fact that the period has 
again arrived for the opening of the dental colleges : and if, as has been 
reiterated on different occasions in our magazines, dental education is 
tending downwards rather than upwards, it becomes a matter ef grave 
moment to the student who has at heart his own interest and those of the 
profession of which he desires to become an honored member, that he 
should be exceedingly careful in selecting the source whence he shall 
derive his professional education." The writer devotes a considerable 
portion of his article to show that dental education, in the profession at 
large, is tending upwards, which has never been disputed, and he 
attributes this advancement partly to the teachers of the colleges who 
have taken part in the Associations, and contributed to the literature of 
the profession. But he says, << owing to the small number of students 
heretofore in attendance at the colleges, the influence of the faculties in 
this direction in dental education, has been exceedingly limited," and he 
might have said that, with even this small number, their education had been 
better than it would have been had they remained in private offices, for 
the only question that has been raised is, is the curriculum in the colleges 
progressing ? But this question is carefully avoided. After giving some 
general reasons why he thinks the standard of dental education is tending 
upward, he writes this sentence about himself: <* Well do I remember the 
feelings of distrust with which ten years ago, having decliDed in pre- 
ceding years the position, I entered upon the discharge of such duties. 
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deeply coDscions of my owd deficiencies, and fully recognizing those of 
xny colleagues." This sentence would not be worth noticing, but as he 
lias reiterated the same statement on several occasions, it would be a 
satisfaction to some of us to know when he was called to a position in a 
college before the time he accepted. I have no knowledge of a position 
1>eing tendered to him in either the old Philadelphia or Pennsylvania Den- 
tal Colleges, and as I have been a member of their faculties since they 
were first organized, I think, if the position had been tendered, I would 
have heard of it. 

But he ia dso not very particular about dates, for he says he entered 
upon the discharge of the duties ten years ago. Now the article under 
consideration was read on the 2d of November, 1865, and the first course 
of lectures in whieh he took part commenced on the first Monday in 
November, 1857, just eight years before ; and m the same sentence he 
writes that he was << deeply conscious of my own defioiences, and fully 
recognizing those of my colleagues." Well, even at that time, it appears 
he had as good an opinion of himself as he had of his associates. 

Passing from these trifling matters, we come to a more serious sentence 
in his article, for in it he endeavors to injure another institution. After 
giying some reasons why he thinks the instructions now given are more 
thorough than formerly, he writes, << In addition to this, I feel satisfied 
that the standard of requirements for graduation on the part of all our 
institutions is of decidedly a higher order than used to prevail, and should 
be ezeeedingly sorry to think otherwise, for it certainly was low enough 
at a time when a sQnse of duty prompted me, as an individual member of 
a faeuity, to protest to the Board of Trustees against the laxity which 
existed in that particular," and in order that the readers might not be 
mistaken in the institution,, he adds, ^* this, however, was in another insti- 
tution than that with which I now have the honor to be connected." Now 
the fact is, he never did protest to the Board of Trustees against the 
laxity of the examinations. In one case, after the ballot had been taken, 
and the candidate had been passed by the Faculty, and he, with the rest of 
the Faculty, had signed a recommendation to the Trustees to graduate 
the student, he went home and wrote a protest to the Trustees, requesting 
them to withhold the diploma, but the Board took no notice of the protest. 
That he ever protested against the general laxity of the examinations to 
either the Faculty or the Board of Trustees is not so. If there had 
been no personal feelings in this case, my impression is there would have 
been no protest, for the candidate stood higher with the other members of 
the Faculty than some others in the class. 

Let us examine the next sentence, and see how generous he is in regard 
to the experiences of the past, and how forgetful of some more recent 
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transactiom. " Like some other experiences of the past, which I have 
been disposed to permit to sink into oblivion, rather than bring them 
under the notice of my fellow-practitioners. I should have made no 
reference to this, but for the assertion that of late students have been 
guaranteed their diplomas before matriculating, and then graduated upon 
two months' instruction. That such things may have been done fa 
possible. I sincerely believe, however, that such charges cannot joatly 
be brought against any dental institution." 

Probably if some of these experiences were told they would explain 
some others, which, being half told, convey very erroneous impressions ; 
but as I do not know exactly what he alludes to, I can only advise 
him to tell all— he had better out with it at .once, than be weighed down 
all his life in keeping secret some grave ofifence. Now let us see if we 
can enlighten him on some parts of the above sentence, as he appears to 
be so exceedingly oblivious. 

Did not the Dean of the institution of which he is an honored member, 
matriculate a student from Massachusetts, between Christmas and New 
Year's day, the first session the college was in operation, and graduate 
him on the 1st of March following ? This is a plain question and easily 
answered, for their class was not very large. The dates we have 
definitely fixed, for the student had made application to the other college 
and was refused, an4 the published reports show that he did graduate at 
the time mentioned. 

This is the case alluded to in my previous article : others might be 
pointed out, but as the dates are not so well fixed, I have not thought 
proper to mention them. And thus, following up this same paragraph, 
we have a modification of the previous sentence ] for it is stated, ^* It is 
true that practitioners, who have been diligent students for years, and 
thus, by close application to their books, have made themselves as 
thoroughly acquainted with the various departments of science as they 
were skillful operators, have, after an attendance upon lectures for a few 
months, come forward as candidates for graduation, and passed the ordeal 
with the highest honors." Now I do not know that I have any more 
right than any one else to object to a Faculty adopting any course of 
instruction or term of practice as equivalent to the instruction they 
please, but when they publish in their announcement that it requires 
« five years' practice, inclusive of pupilage," to be equivalent to the first 
course, and the second course must be attended in the institution, and 
then take students on less than two months and graduate them, they can 
hardly say the standard of dental education, at least in that of attendance, 
is raising, and the profession scarcely knows what the requirements are, 
as these students are classed and ranked with the regular matriculants. 
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and march up and graduate in the same manner, their names being published 
in the same list with regular graduates, so that it is impossible to separate 
them unless jou are personally acquainted with them. What we ask is, 
to let the profession know what is being done, and then leave it to them 
to judge whether the tendency is upwards or downward — do not publish 
one thing and practice another. 

There is one other sentence in this paragraph that I want to notice and 
then I shall be nearly done. << The influence upon dental education is far 
more salutary when such men come forward and submit to an examination 
on the part of a competent and reliable faculty, who shall decide upon 
their right to possess a diploma, than when the so-called honorary diplomas 
are dbtributed, ad libitumy upon gentlemen who, however worthy as men 
and practitioners, have neither attended lectures, submitted to an exami- 
nation, nor distinguished themselves in any way as contributors to the 
science and art of the profession," and then he attempts to apologize for 
parts of this by saying, " There may have been a period when such prac- 
tices were, to a certain degree, admissible, but that has passed away." 
The only time when such a charge could be brought against the dental 
colleges in this city was at the close of the first session of the oldest 
college, and then I must admit they were distributed rather liberally. 
The gentleman himself received one, which I suppose he still honors, as 
he continues to use the D. D. S.; I am not aware that he received in 
from any other source. But as dififusively as they were given at that 
time or since, the names of all the recipients have been published in either 
the Dental Jfews Letter or Dental Cosmos^ except three in the old school, 
which the Trustees persisted in giving in opposition to the Faculty, and 
three in the Pennsylvania College, two of which the gentleman himself 
assisted in recommending, and the other fills the place he occupied in the 
college. 

The last that 1 shall notice is, << To say that the increase of schools by 
inducing competition tends to degrade education indicates, if not an entire 
ignorance of the subject, at least narrow and contracted views of it." 
And then he refers to the Grecian Republic, England, France, Germany 
and the North-eastern States, to show that the education of the inhabi- 
tants of those countries must be attributed to the numerous universities, 
colleges and schools which had been established in them. 

Who has doubted this, or attempted to question the necessity of more 
than one school ? I advocated, in my first article on this subject, several 
schools in various parts of the country, and stated that they would 
strengthen each other. But was it to advance dental education, that 
parties who could not rule the school they were in, established another ? 
Can one single instance be pointed out where two schools, depending on 
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the Students' fees for support, have been established in close proximity to 
each other, where they have not re-acted upon each other, and the 
standard has been reduced in one or both ? Now this is the point I 
started upon, and this question has not, nor cannot be answered but by 
admitting that suoh has been so, and must continue to be so. 



DEKTAL 8UEGEET-8H0ULD FEMALES PBAOTICE IT? 

BY GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S. 

Before considering the latter portion of the title of this paper, I pro- 
pose briefly to call attention to certain requirements which I consider 
imperatively necessary for persons to possess to enable them to sueceiw- 
fully practice dental surgery. The two most prominent requisitions, 
which in my judgment are the most important, are that the person about 
to enter the profession should possess a mental and physical consti- 
tution of a high order ; if he be deficient in either he is unfitted for dental 
practice, and should be advised to abandon it. The practice of dentistry 
is calculated to undermine the very best balanced constitutions, which is 
attested by undeniable facts, and which can be explained on truly physio- 
logical principles. The cause of this is due to the double demand which 
is made simultaneously both upon the mental and physical powers. Let 
us, for example, take the ordinary routine of daily practice : two or three 
cases of exposed pulp, or obscure toothache present, difficult cavities to 
excavate and prepare for filling, treating periostitis or alveolar abscess, 
successfully welding piece after piece of gold to its proper situation, the 
application of strong hand pressure, until, perhaps, the very hands are 
blistered, with the necessity of taking frequent positions which interfere 
with respiration, circulation and digestion ; when this work is gone through 
with day after day, is it surprising that dentists do not enjoy good health 
and long life ? 

Let me ask any one whose labor is strictly physical, or purely mental, and 
I believe that either would state that their task is easy, or burden light 
in comparison with the practitioner of dentistry. It is a law of nature 
that if we make mental exertion the blood is directed, in increased quan- 
tity, to the brain ; so, also, if we make physical effort the blood is diverted 
to the extremities and the surface of the body. If an author desires to 
write a book, he selects some place where all is quiet about him, he sits 
in his study and engages in nothing but mental labor, and yet on every 
side this is admitted to be exhausting and, if long continued, the health 
is destroyed. The artizan or laborer who puts forth only animal strength 
whistles or sings at his work, as it is with him but a mechanical opera- 
tion ; his mind is not studying the every movement of his fingers, but 
they continue in their work requiring but an occasional thought or exami- 
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natioD. This I have repeatedly remarked when watching jewelers, watch- 
makers, engravers, shoemakers, and indeed I might add all mechanics and 
laborers in the field. I wonld not be understood as giving forth the idea 
that these occupations do not require close study to reach perfection. 
Sut what I desire to state is this, that a man may plough a field well, 
and yet not devote much thought to the very occupation, but his mind 
may be engaged in other and more congenial fields of thought, and this 
very occupation of mind acts as a restorative to the physical energies. 
In dentistry, as previously remarked, the demands are made upon the 
mind and strength at one and the same time. The simplest operation in 
operative dentistry is not mechanical, for it. must always be performed 
differently and under unlike cirqumstances, and demands the active use 
of the mind and strength ] this double call upon the blood for vital force 
and energy, often leaves us, when a long and ^protracted operation, in a 
tedious position, has been gone through with, weak, tired and spiritless, 
in other words, utterly exhausted. This feeling I have frequently expe- 
rienced, and am one who has enjoyed through life more than ordinary 
good health, never having been ill, except slightly, until I had been seven 
years a dentist. Let any one who visits our Conventions, or Association 
meetings, remark how few old practitioners, say of twenty-five or thirty 
years' practice, are present ; and if there are, how many of them complain 
of loss of eyesight, or dyspepsia and indigestion. The cause of this in 
my mind is plain ] after eating, the stomach being distended with food, 
nature requires that there should be a period of repose from mental and 
physical labor, the blood vessels and capillaries in the region of the stomach 
become engorged with blood ^ the gaatric juice is from this blood secreted, 
and, if normal in quantity and quality, preparation of the foo<f in the 
stomach for the continuation of the digestive process takes place. But, 
on the other hand, the dentist no sooner partakes of his breakfast than a 
call is mad^ which requires immediate attention ; he obeys that call, as it 
is one of suffering, it takes longer than he expects, and others crowd in 
upon him until he is fairly launched into the day's practice. Now let me 
ask what opportunity has the stomach been allowed for the performance 
of its duty ? None. The blood has been directed to the brain and the 
surface, and the demands of nature have not been met; for years, per- 
haps, no thought is taken of the matter, but ere long these outraged laws 
are found to have entailed a penalty, and dyspepsia, with its long train of 
evils and disagreeable sensations, presents itself. Aware of this, I have, 
fas ar as in my power lay, endeavored to persuade the gentlemen who have 
been present at my lectures to adopt the plan of eating but two meals 
daily, taking in the middle of the day a light nutritious lunch, the last 
hearty meal being enjoyed after the close of the labors of the day, when 
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it caD be followed bj a sufficient season of mental and physical re|>o8e. 1 
know there are some who will keep a patient in agony while they enjoy a 
rest after each meal, but the practice is an evidence of heartlessnesa and 
want'of feeling on the part of the practitioner to the patient, and is so 
underbtood by the latter. It may be urged by some that a certain num- 
ber of hours each day should be devoted to out of door exercise ; tbb I 
grant, but who can obtain it ? The one whose practice is not extensive 
does not need it, and he must needs stay at home to receive and extend 
his practice, it being a universal rule t^at the largest fish usually come to 
the net when there is no one to catch them, and it is only the patient, 
never-wearying fisherman that derives the advantages of the smallest 
nibbles which usually come from the largest fish. To succeed in dentistry 
a practitioner must be always at hand, with services ever ready at the 
command of the public. The dentist, on the other hand, whose practice is 
extensive, even with the greatest caution^ cannot leave time enough for 
pleasure and recreation, as so many cases present themselves which require 
immediate attention. I have been repeatedly urged by patients, to whom 
those views have been stated, to join some base ball club, or spend a oer^ 
tain number of hours riding on horseback or boating, but always ask for 
a plain answer to the following question, viz : would you, if you were 
suffering and needed dental attention, consider that 1 was, or was not 
neglecting my practice, if you asked for me at my office and was told I 
wab playing base ball ? They have invariably answered in the affirmative. 
I do not state that this would be a just conclusion, but, nevertheless, it is 
a natural one. 

But to the latter portion of this e&say. Should females be encouraged 
to entef the dental profession i I contend they should not, and it is with 
no disrespect that the assertion is made. The same reason holds good 
against females practicing dentistry that it does against a feeble male, 
for the reasons as previously stated. The very form and structure 
of woman unfit her for its duties. Again, I contend that its performance 
would, under certain circumstances, be attended with great danger. One 
of these circumstances may be cited ; as, for instance, in pregnancy 
Who would encourage a female to perform a trying and difficult operation 
at such a time, and must not a woman neglect her family for the perform- 
ance of dental practice ? Have we not, as dentists, sufficient evidence of 
the great injury that mothers are inflicting on their offspring by not fur- 
nishing them with nutritious breast milk, but, on the contrary, bringing 
them up by <* hand :" the child, as a consequence, being deprived of the 
phosphates and carbonates of lime, magnesia, &c., grows with teeth 
carious and defective in structure. That the spl'cre of woman's useful- 
ness should be extended I, for one, justly urge ] that she is now debarred 
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from entering many occupations for which she is fitted, I allow; 
but to me it seems dentistry b not one of the class of occupations for 
which she is fitted physically, though she is mentally, and it is with regret 
that the statement is made ; for were we only to have some of the mental 
energy of women infused in our profession, it would stimulate some 
of its memhers doubtless to increased activity, particulary in the science 
of dentistry. It may be urged by some that woman is capable of great 
physical exertion, and I may be instanced to the German women, who work 
in the field, or the Indian squaw, who performs the out^door labor while 
her husband peacefully reposes. This is admitted as an argument of what 
women can do ; but I would answer, that from such classes, and from 
snch occupations, mental culture of a high order cannot be expected. I 
will admit that women can, by cultivation, develope either the mental or 
physical energies to a degree equal to man ] but that she was, by an all- 
wise Providence, fitted or designed for great physical labor I deny, or, 
for what is more trying, a development to a great degree of both simul- 
taneously. 

My views on this subject have been called forth by the election to 
membership of females in some of our Western Dental Associations, and 
by the views promulgated by certain prominent practitioners and writers. 
Impressed with the truth of this position, I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the American Dental Association, at its next 
meeting in Boston, to allow none but males to be eligible as delegates 
from local Societies. 



TENTH ANHIIAL OOMMEFOEMEirT OF THE PElfirSYLVABIA 
OOLLEOE OF DENTAL 8UE0EEY, 

The Tenth Annual Commencement of this Institution was held on the 
evening of March 1st, 1866. The evening being propitious, an unusually 
large and appreciative audience was present to witness the interesting 
ceremonies that close the course of instruction ; an encouraging evidence 
that the public are beginning to appreciate fully the necessity of thorough 
education in this important branch of scientific attainment. 

It will be seen, by reference to the following list, that the numbers 
of the class, and the graduates, far exceed those of previous years ; this 
18 gratifying, inasmuch as it evidences an increasing determination on the 
part of the profession toward a higher standard of qualification for admis- 
sion to its ranks. When we remember that the class is composed of 
persons who represent very many sections of the country, in connection 
with the fact that all our dental colleges have had, the past winter, largely 
increased numbers, is abundant and gratifying proof that the time is fast 
approaching, if it has not already arrived, when the diploma of a dental 
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college will be considered essential to professional character and repu- 
tation. 

The order of exercises consisted of mnsic by the Germania Orchestra, 
prajer bv the Rev. Dr. Bomberger, conferring the degrees, and the Tale- 
dictory address by Dr. James Truman, Professor of Dental Physiology 
and Operative Dentistry. 

The Degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery was conferred upon the 
foHowing named gentlemen by Henry C. Carey, President of the Board 
of Trustees. 

GRADUATES, 1866-'66. 

John P. Adams, New York,..Salivary*Deposits. 

George K. Bagby, Virginia,. . .Nitrous Oxide. 

Henry Berhard, New York,..Causes of Caries. 

Thomas H. Bradfield,. . New Jersey, Inflammation. 

Francis A. Brewer,. . , .Missouri,, . .Dentistry a Science. 

Samuel C. Britton, . . . .Maryland, .Predisposing Causes of Caries. 

Charles Buflfett, Ohio, Arsenic. 

Perley M. Christie,. . . .Penn'a,. . .. Inflammation. 

William H. Crary, New York,..Rubber verms Metal. 

Edward S. Davenport,.. " ..Iodine. 

Francisco Dominguez,. .Cuba, Inflammation. 

Eugene C. Flamand,. . . « The Art of Filling Teeth. 

Hamilton Forrest, Maryland,. .Decay of the Teeth and Treatment. 

Albert Hape, Georgia, . . .Dentistry a Science. 

John A. Ilauser, Penn'a,. . .Treatment of Exposed Pulp. 

Milton Keim, Michigan, . .Artificial Dentures. 

Wash. K. Lineawoaver,.Penn'a,. . . .Inflammation. 

Francisco Mignotte,.. . .Cuba, Extracting Teeth. 

James W. Nelson, Tennessee, . .Indigestion as a Cause of Caries. 

Henry S. Noble, New York,.. Antrum Highmorianum. 

Francis A. Ramsay,.. . .Penn'a,. . . .Sensitive Dentine. 

Henry C. Register, . . .Maryland,. .Digestion. 

Louis Jose Salicrup,. . .Porto Rico,.Extraction of Teeth. 

William Smedley, Penn'a,. . . .The Fifth Paur of Nerves. 

Henry J. Smith, << ... .Sensitive Dentine. 

James S. Thomas, New York,.. Chemistry. 

William H. Trueman,. .Penn'a,. . . .Materials for Filling Teeth. 

Agustin de Varone,. . . .Cuba, Development of the Teeth. 

Julien J. Vanderford,. .Maryland,, .Dentistry. 

John H.*Vedder, New York,.. Treatment of Irregularities. 

Ransom Walker, ^< ..Diagnosis. 

William C. Wardlaw, . .S. Carolina, Anaesthesia in Dentistry. 
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John B. Wheeler, New York,..The Dental Pulp, 



A. Lawrence, Mass. 

J. M. Barrett, Penn'a. 

W. G. A. Boowill Delaware. 

MATRICULANTS— TENTH 

J. P. Adams, New York. 

Stephen Armas, Cuba. 

Q. K. Bagbj, Virginia. 

J. M. Barrett, Penn'a. 

Edward Bedloe, « 

Henry Berhard, New York. 

£• M. Beesley, N. J. 

T. H. Bradfield, « 

W. G. A. Bonwill,. . . .Delaware. 

F. A. Brewer, Missouri. 

Samuel C. Britton, . • . .Maryland. 

Charles Buffett, Ohio. 

P. M. Christie, Penn'a. 

R. L. Cochran, Iowa. 

Wm. H. Crary, New York. 

Frank Darby « 

S. C. Dayan, " 

£dw. S. Davenport,. . . " 

Timateo P. Dias, Cuba. 

Francisco Dominguez,.. ^* 

E. C. Flamand, « 

Hamilton Forest, Maryland. 

Simon Frau, D. D. S.,..Cuba. 

Kafael Gonzales, Spain. 

Asher B. Greasemer, . .Penn'a. 

Albert Hape, Georgia. 

L. B. Henderson, N. C. 

J. A. Hauser, .Penn'a, 

Milton Keim, Michigan. 

A. Lawrance, Mass. 

W. K. Lineaweaver,. . .Penn'a. 

Thomas F. McClure,. .. « 

Daniel Martiu, <' 

Mariam Martorell, Porto Bioo. 

Francisco Mignotte,. . ..Cuba. 



> In practice since 1852. 

ANNUAL SESSION, 1865-'66. 

H. W. More, Penn'a. 

J. W. Nelson, Tennessee. 

Henry S. Noble, New York. 

W. Pellett, Illinois. 

Casimer del Portillo,. ..Cuba. 

W. B. Race, New York. 

F. A. Ramsay, Penn'a. 

H. C. Register, Maryland. 

John E. Register, « 

Louis Jose Salicrup,. . .Porto Rico. 

Peter Schembs, Penn'a. 

W. Smedley, « 

H. J. Smith, « 

C. W. Strang, New York. 

James Tait, Penn'a. 

Henry F. Tefft, Maine. 

James S. Thomas, New York. 

Isadore Tolon, Cuba. 

John R. Thompson,. . ..S. Carolina. 

A. P. Tompkins, Penn'a. 

Wm. H. Trueman, do 

J. J. Vanderford, Maryland. 

Agustin de Varone,. . . . Cuba. 

John H. Vedder, New York. 

Francis Vega, Porto Rico. 

Erastus Walker, New York. 

Ransom Walker, « 

W. H. Walker, Wisconsin. 

Wm. C. Wardlaw, S. Carolina. 

J. B. Wheeler New York. 

0. N. Whitney, Illinois. 

Wm. Williamson, Penn'a. 

E. Wilson, New York. 

J. H.Winslow, *< 
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The Demonstrators report the following operations performed in their 
departments daring the past session. 

DEMONSTRATOR'S REPORT, SESSION OF 1865-'6fi. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Patients visiting the Clinic, 2480 

Number for whom the following operations were performed,. .••••. 1692 

Gold Fillings, 671 

Tin '< 662 

Wood's Metal, 25 

Hill's Stopping, 28 

Amalgam, 18 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cavities, 180 

Superficial Caries Removed, 20 

Removal of Salivary Calculi, 64 

Treatment of Periostitis, , . , , 18 

" Alveolar Abscess, 28 

<< Inflammation of the Oums, 11 

" Partial Necrosis, 8 

" Irregularities, 20 

Pivot Teeth Inserted, 2 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots, 2107 

Total, 3759 

Edwin T. Darbt, Demonstraiar. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 
154 Patienh were supplied toith the following JrtifUial DeniureM : 

Whole Sets of Teeth, 43 

Full Upper Sets, 50 

Full Lower Sets, 3 

Full Upper Set, on Porcelain Base, 1 

" « Block, 1 

(< « Continuous Oum, 1 

Partial Upper Sets, 47 

Partial Lower Sets, 7 

Obturator,* 1 

Teeth Mounted on Metal Base, 508 

« « Hard Rubber Base 1694* 

Whole Number of Gum Teeth, 1548 

" « Plain Teeth, 664 

Number of Teeth Mounted for Patients, 2212 

# MaAt for a soldier karing loit hii tooth and soino of tho ■4iM«nt lionoi ttom a gon-ohot wound. 
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Dtponting Sett. 

18 Full Upper Sets, on Hard Rubber Base, No. of Teeth,. ... 252 

2 Partial Sets, « " « « .... 13 

1 Full Upper Set, Continuous Gum, « " 14 

16 Full Upper Sets, on Metal Base, «* « .... 224 
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503 



Total Number of Teeth Mounted, 2735 

J. M. Barstow, Demonstrator, 

The arrangements for the practical demonstrations of the two branches, 
operative and mechanical, must be seen in full operation to be appreciated. 
The reports giye but a faint idea of the very great value these are to the 
student. Private instruction is of importance and absolutely essential, 
but it cannot compare in thoroughness to that received under competent 
demonstrators, assisted by the example and influence of advanced students. 
The experience of those who have spent years in educating large numbers 
of young men for professional duties, satisfies them that the mode adopted 
is the best attainable to fulfill the desired end — giving the graduate of 
two courses all the experience that years could alone accomplish in private 
practice. He is not a mere novitiate, but goes forth trained to meet 
difficulties with that manipulative skill that must at once command the 
confidence and esteem of his patrons. We, therefore, do not hesitate to 
urge all who expect to enter private dental ofiices, to decide in advance 
to close that very important training by entering one of our many colleges, 
and graduate in time with honor to themselves, and with a prospective 
future of value to the profession. 

The ceremony of conferring the degrees was followed by Dr. Truman, 
in the closing address, a full report of which we append. 

VALEDICTORY. 

The commencement of life ! How profound the significance that lies 
concealed in that short sentence. What hopes, fears and anticipations are 
enshrined within its full meaning. Childhood has its dreams and its 
pleasures for the hour — maturity brings with it the golden pathways of a 
future. In middle life, the past sobers the present joys, and with its 
experience we look beyond to a plain highway, upon whose borders no 
temples are reared but those that correspond with the architecture which 
the travels of many a day have made us conversant with. In old age we 
oome again to build in the future, but not the future of childhood ; it 
is that which all ages have hoped for, all nations have cherished a belief 
in— one based on an eternity of experiences. It is with no common 
feelings that I rise to address you this evening, not you alone who are to 
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go forth from this hour as miniBtering spirits to poor humanity, who have 
been crowned, not with kingly gew-gaws, but with that higher decoration^ 
a testimony to yoar faithful labors in your chosen field of scientific 
research, but to you who have come to show, by your presence, that you 
can mingle with us in the rejoicings, fears and solemnities of this hour ; 
for all these are blended in the feelings of both teacher and graduate — 
rejoicings at the successful completion of a work earnestly labored for ; 
fears and anxieties that the future may develope all that can be legiti- 
mately hoped for, and the solemn feeling that this hour brings with it a 
separation with many in which a reunion can take place no more for ever. 
It is to you who are not of the profession, of which I am in pari the 
representative this evening, that I desire to say a word. 

You come to cheer on the young aspirant for honors, well deserved, in 
the beginning of his career. Are you equally as well prepared, not only 
to give the good word of cheer, but also to bestow upon him that sub- 
stantial evidence of it, that comes by employing his professional services 
when required ? The time has passed when men should be countenanced 
who are not willing to earn the diploma that should alone be the guaranty 
of their ability to perform the work they profess to do. The time has passed 
by when the carpenter can leave his bench, and the blacksmith his anvil, 
and with a few weeks of instruction in the art of toathr-puUingy hang- out 
his sign of dentist in flaring capitals. We, as a profession, require some- 
thing more ; you, who are the supporters of such practitioners, should 
have a standard of excellence nothing lower. Have the public at large 
taken this high ground ? I regret to have to say no. The graduate of 
our colleges, who has, at heavy expense of time and money, qualified 
himself for all the branches of his profession, is met at almost every 
corner with just such examples, and the thoughtless public will pass him 
by to patronue the ex-carpenter or blacksmith. I say thoughtlessly, for 
few, comparatively, have any idea what is required, in knowledge and 
skill, to treat successfully diseased conditions of the mouth, never taking 
into consideration the fact that lasting injuries may result from this care- 
less indifiference on their part. Are you aware that one-half of the 
subsequent ill effects that follow operations, and are so glibly ascribed to 
colds, are the results of ill-considered or badly-performed operations ? I 
do not for a moment imagine that you do, yet such is undoubtedly the 
case. Now, what is the remedy ? We have it here to-night before you. 
Let public opinion be so positive in its character, that no more will a man 
dare to treat the mouth, without a fitting education to qualify him, than 
the same individual would attempt the practice of medicine. You may 
say quacks abound in that profession. True, but they are exceptional 
cases, and have an exceptional practice. Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
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wish to include all that go by the name of dentist with this class ; many, 
very many worthy and intelligent practitioners are to-day doing yeoman 
serrice in the profession, but they belong to those who have grown up 
with it almost from its infancy, and are fully conversant with all its 
requirements. But it is of those who, in this day of enlarged facilities 
for instruction, will attempt to perform that which can only be acquired by 
proper training, that I now speak, and I ask, at your hands, for those who 
have aimed to qualify themselves in the experiences of the past, before 
commencing that of the future, that they receive adequate support to 
encourage them in the belief that the stability of a superstructure depend.^, 
not on the top stone, but on the base upon which it is reared. It is no 
argument against the proposition I have laid down, that colleges turn out 
men unworthy to bear their honors ; all this is granted. The seeds of 
education do not always fall on congenial soil, neither can we hope to 
mould the human brain, or make the human hands manipulate as we 
would have them. Individuals, many times, mistake their calling: a 
poor minister would frequently make a better carpenter, or the oarpeuter 
a better lawyer. Their must be a peculiar talent for certain things before 
education can be of much avail. Some accomplish more in twelve months' 
earnest application to study than others in twelve years ; but this is no 
argument against proper mental training. The individual who has been 
twelve years is just so many times better off than in profound ignorance, 
though he may never become a learned man. But these are truisms, 
that need no argument with an intelligent audience. 

I always feel like rejoicing wh^n men step out of the ordinany walks of 
life, and aspire to that which requires brain work to advance the aspirant 
to honor. I do not mean by this that men should undertake that for 
which they have no peculiar abilities. The world cries aloud, the profes- 
sions are full, send your sons to the shop ! The professions are never 
full of the stamp of men that truly belong to them. A brain born into 
the world, qualified for a certain work, will find that work to do. When 
the professions cease to be objects of interest to the human intellect, that 
intellect may be said to be in its decadence, if it has not already lapsed 
into barbarism. The professions lead the civilization of the world; as 
they advance, the nations advance to higher intellectual attainments. I, 
therefore, welcome all (who feel they have something to do therein) to 
the profession to which I belong, and gladly would I welcome still more 
than the world generally concedes have a right there to be. 

The recognition of the right of every human being to an equal share 

in the privileges that we enjoy, has not yet become a principle of faith 

and practice, as I think it should. We say to one-half of the human 

family, stitch, stitch, darn stockings, make shoes for a shilling, stand 

11 
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behind counters for two or three dollars per week, do anything, but d<m't 
enter the sacred precincts that we have marked out for our peculiar 
benefit. Every human soul has certain qualities ) those qualities should 
mark its pathway through life. Talent is of no sex, color or clime, 
but is an inheritance from the Creator, given to be fully cultivated 
in the direction that it leads ; hence, in my judgment, any attempt to 
cripple the aspiration of a God-implanted intelligence is unworthy the age 
in which we live, and is little short of blasphemy against the Creator him- 
self. As we keep any number of the human race in a condition lower 
than ourselves, just in that proportion will the degradation be a mill-stone 
around our necks: the reverse of the proposition is also true. As we 
advance the masses in intelligence, and the means of acquiring informa- 
tion and pecuniary rewards for labor, will the civilization of all be 
increased. Hence, as an individual, I welcome all classes to the profession 
of which I am a member, and should make but one requirement — do jou 
feel that you are qualified far itj and would do better in it than in any 
other position in life 1 Entertaining these views, I rejoice that dentistry 
has, though the youngest of the professions, welcomed woman, in two of 
our State organizations, to full membership, and have recognized her as a 
co-laborer in a field full of interest, and one in which, to my judgment, 
she is well adapted. It may be that I stand alone in these views, both 
with the Faculty of this College and the audience ; but I trust not, as, in 
my judgment, the advancement of the world depends, to a large extent, upon 
their adoption. But the number who are willing to sustain them is of small 
moment j the question to be considered is, are they true ? Das not every 
parent, wHo fails to give his or her daughter a knowledge of some trade 
or profession, neglected one of the plainest requirements of life ? Cer- 
tainly. The world is full of misery on that account. I am sick of that 
cant and hypocrisy that would prevent woman doing anything to earn her 
daily bread, and calls it a dispensation of Providence when that woman 
is left with a family of children to support, by toiling her days and nights 
away over the needle. Let your daughter enter the professions, or any- 
thing she can earn a livelihood at, and regard it as a dispensation of 
Providence that He has, in His wisdom, given that daughter brains enough 
to take a position in life higher than you may have ever been able to fill. 
The world is very slowly coming to an appreciation of this great truth j 
but it will grow, and become the belief of the nations in time, not in yours 
and mine, perhaps, but it will come ] for << the mills of the gods grind 
slow, but they grind sure." 

The profession of dentistry has been slow to receive that appreciation 
at the hands of the public that it deserves. Few realize how much they 
%re indebted to the intelligent practitioner for the healthful action of all 
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the fanctions of life. Still fewer realize the faot that many of the diseases 
that puzzle the physician, and destroy the patient's happiness, have for 
their hasis diseased teeth. The ignorance on this subject is lamentable, 
and the effects are disastrous, not only on you, but on future generations. 
We« Americans, have the unenviable reputation of having the poorest 
teeth of all the nations of the world. We cannot attribute this solely 
to climatic influence. Is it not to be supposed that those who emigrated 
to these shores in the early history of this country, had quite as good 
teeth as the nations of Europe have at the present? What may we infer 
to be cause of the degeneracy ? The early settler was not only exposed 
to the miasmatic influence of all newly settled countries, but the necessi- 
ties of toil engendered carelessness in those niceties of life, regarded by 
modern civilization as so important. The teeth are always the first to be 
neglected. Some you are aware will be very particular to wash the face, 
and are over nice as to the cut of the collar, but ignore the tooth 
brush entirely, under the supposition, doubtless, that nature having sup- 
plied the teeth it is her business to take care of them. So our forefathers, 
doubtless, thought, and carelessness engendered disease — disease, combined 
with an undue amount of physical toil, produces misshapen and imperfect 
formations. The peculiarities of the parents were handed down from 
generation to generation, each in its turn adding to the trouble, until it 
will take a long period of time to overcome the evil. But are we not 
overcoming it? Most assuredly we are. Look around you even now, 
and judge if the teeth of this generation are not better than those of our 
fathers and mothers at the same period of life. With the present attain- 
ments in dental knowledge, there is no reason why any of you should 
ever need an artificial substitute, and, in a properly instructed community, 
the labors of the mechanical dentist must in time be confined to a very 
narrow field. But are you instructed ? I answer, no^ and the dental 
profession are much to blame for this state of things. The old adage 
*< that a little knowledge is a dangerous thing," is an absurdity and has 
been productive of much mischief. It is unnecessary to suppose that 
you, as parents, need ever become doctors or dentists to have a sufficient 
modicum of knowledge to enable you to discern intelligently many of the 
diseased conditions that you meet with in your children. How many 
little ones to-day might be making glad the home fireside, if you, fathers 
and mothers, knew more about dentition than you do. The little mounds 
that rise over their bodies, everywhere by thousands, are in many cases, 
(how many who can tell ?) the result of gross ignorance on the part of the 
parents. You say we depend on our physician. Is the physician 
ubiquitous ? He cannot do everything. The little sufferer is teething. 
Ton see it suffering, and know nothing of the cause. It is your business 
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to know. You have undertaken the care of a helpless humto soul, 
encased in a body liable to all the ills of humanity ; it is your place to be 
able to alleviate some of those ills. You should know the period of the 
eruption of your child's teeth, and you should also know how to use the 
lance judiciously. I am aware that with this knowledgOi some professional 
gentlemen would have smaller bills to send in yearly ; but what is that^ 
when weighed in the balance with human suffering? If the spreading of 
intelligence amongst the masses goes to destroy any cherished profession 
or means of livelihood, the sooner that is accomplished the better. But 
has it that effect ? Not at all. The dentist is best appreciated in com- 
munities that possess the largest amount of general intelligence, and, in 
proportion as you go down in the scale, is he contemned and his services 
ridiculed. How much do you, who have passed the meridian and are 
descending the pathway of life, owe to dental skill ? Our fathers look 
dignified in their old age with mouth in full proportion, and our mothers 
are comely behind their artificial sets. But looks are secondary. The 
man and woman of seventy enjoy their food, and prepare it as well for 
the digestive organs as the youth of twenty. Health is thereby pre- 
served, and, encased in vigorous bodies, we generally find vigorous minds. 
I have no doubt that the liability to lapse into semi-idiocy as age advances 
will, to a large extent, be prevented by this alone. I do not repeat these 
things to make a special plea for my profession ; bult rather to urge you to 
higher attainments in the knowledge that I conceive so essential to happi- 
ness. An education should be considered incomplete, either to man or 
woman, that had not embraced at least a partial course in one of the 
medical or dental schools. Give your daughters less French and music, 
and more science \ and have your sons to believe there is a higher rema- 
neration in the study of the great laws that govern the universe, than io 
dancing attendance at balls and theatres upon every young miss who 
values his attentions in proportion to the amount of cash spent. 

Gentlemen of the graduating class, you have finished your course, yon 
have won the crown. What now shall be your future? This must be 
marked out by yourselves. The broad paths of a world lie open before 
you, the book of your lives still lies sealed. It is for you alone to unband 
the clasp and begin the lesson. It is one full of interest, full of grand 
work, full of cherished hopos, full, perhaps, of promises redeemed, and 
alas it may be fall of withered hopes, full of clouded days and saddened 
nights. But, we cherish the beautiful in life. Mourning and sorrow may 
haunt us all our life long ; but the sunshine of the heart lingers at the 
threshold of every dwelling ; and, in proportion as we throw open the 
closed doors, the streaming rays enter therein. Yes, cherish the beautiful. 
It will build you up in your profession, it will make the labor of relieving 
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poor humanity an artistic inspiration. It will make you strong along 
many a weary mile of life's travel, and gladden, perhaps, the soul in its 
outlook on eternity at the close. 

Lives are not the creation of a day. They are not born, they are the 
experiences that men feel, in other words, the power that these experiences 
give to make the world heed their individual presence. The man who 
goes through this world and is satisfied with the crumbs that &11 from 
other men's tables, is not living, it is death in life. He is a walking 
corpse, hanging a millstone about the necks of other aspiring intellects. 
Life is then an active, earnest, unswerving determination to build higher 
than other men;, a great eflfort to leave behind us "footprints on the 
sands of time," that have character, and can be read with instruction by 
other minds. Mere vegetative existence is not the point for the human 
soul to aspire to. Then, ere you take the first step onward, stop to con- 
sider. Ton are now in the position of the man at the base of the moun- 
tain. He feels not intimidated at the difficulties. He is to reach the 
top ; if so, he must clamber rocks, scale precipices, toil long and wearily ; 
but the end justifies the outlay of labor. So with you, make up your 
minds to meet the contest, for a professional life is a contest of no 
mean proportions, meet it with brave hearts. The instructions you have 
received in the several departments of this institution are full, but they 
are the mere corner stone to your building. If you, as master-builder, 
go no higher, the foundation will in time crumble away, and men will 
point to you as an evidence of wasted energy ; but, if you quietly labor 
CD, the corner-stone ceases to be the prominent object, and the world 
looks to the super-structure that is being reared and honors the architect. 
From this hour you pass from under the care of your teachers, and go 
forth to gather from general sources of knowledge and experience, relying 
Tipon your own mental strength. In doing thus, you will necessarily need 
a wise discrimination, an earnest application, and a determination to follow 
results to causes. This may not always be attainable ; but the efibrt to 
accomplish this is education, and the training it gives is what we need for 
growth. 

In this struggle to solve the mysteries of knowledge, neither you nor 
I may ever attain originality ; but we must go through the same expe- 
riences of thought that original minds have had to, to solve the problems 
of science, if we would ever hope to arrive at their level. By this process 
ve qualify ourselves for original investigation ; and in so doing, we are 
Bot mere slaves to other men's opinions, but, taking them for guides, we 
pass through the labyrinth of intellectual labor, and eventually come 
forth to the clear conception of things for ourselves. In other words, we 
renew our individuality. 
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In this position you are to-night. To the best of our ability, we hare 
carried yon step by step to this hour, and here we leave you ; and it 
depends upon yourselves, whether progress ceases from this moment or 
whether you go on doing honor to yourselves, by adding to the sum of 
human knowledge and intelligence ; or whether you lay aside all earnest 
study and give yourselves up to the more selfish business of making 
money. If this is your object, ignore mental labor or any effort to bring 
out new ideas, or to improve those already held. Original men rarely 
get rich. The poverty of inventors, the benefactors of the age, has 
passed into a proverb, and why is this ? Because they devote their lives 
to an idea, regardless of anything but its fullest development. Having 
accomplished this successfully, their work is done. To bring to perfec- 
tion an original thought, is the ever present inspiration, an inspiration too 
high to descend to the mere chaffering over dollars and cents. It 
must be through the accidents of life, if you find your truly original man 
a rich one. 

Therefore, select, at the opening of your career, which ye will serve, 
the accumulation of wealth or the cultivation of the highest intelligence 
commensuratie with your abilities. I have no special advice to give, and 
perhaps it would not be heeded were it given, but each must follow his 
own promptings in this matter. The world is doubtless well-constituted, 
that some are to do the thinking and another class to outwork the brain- 
labor of other men. 

Perseverance in carrying forward your professional duties is equally as 
important to you as any of the questions named. A want of courage to 
meet the many obstacles that will be thrown in the way of success, is the 
cause of many, very many failures, not only in our profession, but in all 
occupations of life. It is an old but true saying, that the wheel of every 
man's life is ever turning, and however low down he may be to-day, the 
time must come when the revolution carries him up higher and higher still. 
You need not expect the world to take you by the hand at the outset of 
life — the world rarely ever does so kind an act — ^but, in proportion as 
you give evidence of ability to deserve that appreciation, you will find 
some few to comprehend it ; and as small springs become rivulets, and 
and rivulets rivers, and rivers oceans, so you will, by regular gradations, 
move onward in the progressive march to independence. Therefore faint 
not, nor grow weary with waiting at the slow appreciation the world gives 
you. Eat your brown bread, if needs be, in patience. Learn to labor 
and to wait. 

There is something grand in a struggling soul, with an instinctive 
aspiration for the unattained, groping iii darkness, poverty and neglect, 
and, as we read these experiences in the lives of great minds, we feel to 
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glory in our race. It is a severe training school, yet it braces the mental 
nerves, and makes our intellectual muscles grow strong and powerful for 
the after- work of life. 

Let true success be based on ability and a high moral standard. The 
character of professional men is more open to criticism than those of other 
occupations ; and this is especially true of the doctor and dentist. The 
world has a right to judge of your moral character, and should so judge 
before you are taken by the hand. You have to deal, during your pro- 
fessional life, with all characters, sexes and conditions. So demean 
yourselves that the humblest of your patients may never be able to cast 
a stain on your character, or do other than remember you as the true 
gentleman in every respect. Coarseness of manners, or untidyness in per- 
sonal appearance, or a want of an enlarged sympathy with human suffering, 
are unbearable in the dental operator. Treat the little sufferer, that may 
come under your care, with the gentleness of a father, remembering ever 
that these little blossoms become the full grown flower, to bless you in 
after years for your care and kindness in its young life. Bear with the 
idiosyncracies of patients, as you hope to be borne with when the heavy 
hand of disease holds you in its iron embrace. Possess your souls in 
patience, for you will need, through every hour of your professional 
career, all you can summon to your aid ; in a word, be true to your 
highest conceptions of duty, and you will grow physically, mentally and 
sympathetically, and ultimately reap the full reward of all your deservings. 
I have spoken to you as though all were at the commencement of life. 
I am aware this is not so. All honor to those who have left professional 
duties to qualify themselves to perform more intelligently the duties of 
the dentist. There has been nothing, in all this course, more encouraging 
than to have those in this class willing to listen and receive instruction at 
the hands of younger men. With middle life, so full of aspiration for a 
higher cultivation, may we not expect that the declining years will be 
rendered beautiful by accumulated wisdom, and the snows of many 
winters melt before the warm life of mental activity. 

In this hour of triumph, two of your number are lying on beds of sick- 
ness, far from friends and home. Though the evening is full of hopes 
realized, and bright anticipations, it is dimmed by the cloud of their 
absence 3 the vacancy is sensibly felt. We would send to them an 
expression of our deep sympathy, and trust that the dark shadow, that 
lingers around the young life of one of these, may pass away, and that 
there may still be a future for him in this beautiful world. 

Gentlemen, the work of the hour is done — the hand is already pointing 
to the moment when you snap tho cord that has bound us together, and 
hasten onward to the several homes that lie on so many divergent paths. 
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Those who have watched and waited, throagh all your lives long, are 
anxiously looking for the reunion) so soon, I trust, to take place. This 
hour is yours and theirs ; yours in hope, theirs in anticipation. Yon 
go forth from this busy hum of life, I trust, better men than when yon 
entered ; with enlarged and grander views of life : with determination to 
live and be more than you have ever been. Each of you will more in a 
circle of active duty ; a oirde that must ever widen in proportion to your 
faithful work. 

In far distant sections of oar country you may find your future homes. 
Wherever you may go, whether to the North, South, East or West of our 
own land, or to the regions glorious with the luxuriance of tropical life, 
you may rest assured that you carry with you the anxious fears and earnest 
hopes of your teachers. We will rejoice in your successes, sympathise 
in your disappointments, and will ask you in return to aid us, by all the 
powers of cultivated intellects, in solving the problems that jet darken 
our professional pathway. You go, we remain, to toil on for the benefit 
of other minds ; and though it may be that the clods of the vallej cover 
some of us, and we see each other no more in this life, yet the workvthat 
has been accomplished can never be lost. The small seed will become the 
full waving field of grain, and the harvest will be gathered, whatever may 
become of you and I. The welcome home — the glad song of rejoicbg 
already sounds in your ear — the satisfisMstion of loved ones, at battle fought 
and victory won, awaits you, and with them and you, I, too, rejoice, and 
trust that the choral note of happiness may ever have as true a foundation. 
We bid you farewell, and may the rugged and the smooth places of life each 
have their lessons of wisdom, and may the blessings of the truly good 
follow you for ever and for ever. 

Thus ended this instructive and interesting occasion. It is one always 
replete with the best feelings of our nature and kindly wishes for the 
success of the young graduate, from teachers and audience, and the 
regrets of all that the intercourse of months must have so sudden a 
termination; but the genius of our American life, hurried and active, 
allows no time for vain regrets. Onward, to the great work of Itfe, each 
one must address himself, meet its difficulties and its successes with 
equanimity, and in years be able to revert in memory to the session of 
1865-'66 as an occasion full of pleasant reminiscences. 

We are under special obligations to Dr. Norman W. Kingsley, of 
New York, for a valuable contribution to the museum of the College, 
viz : the plaster casts, metallic dies and appliances, showing Dr. Kingsley's 
method of treating cleft palate by the applieation of a substitute ; al»> 
to Drs. Hape and Nelson for valuable specimens of necrosis of inferior 
maxilla. O. T. b. 
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BALTIMOBE OOLLEGE OF DENTAL SUBOEBT. 

The twenty-sixth annual commencement of this College took place on 
Friday eyening, March 2d, at the New Assembly Rooms. The hall was 
filled to its utmost capacity, and the excellent music of the Blues' band 
tended in a great measure to enliyen the scene. The exercises commenced 
with prayer by the Rct. Dr. Roberts. The degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery was conferred upon the following gentlemen, composing the 
graduating class, by Prof. F. J. 8. Gorgas, Dean of the Faculty: Chas. 
Porter Baird, Tennessee ; Andrew Benjamin Brookins, Florida ; Stanley 
Brown^ Texas ; John Thompson Coumbe« District of Columbia ; Albert 
Philip Gore, Maryland ) William Albert Jones, Virginia ; Robert Paine 
Nevill, Alabama ; Thomas Nash Read, Virginia j Charles Henry Thayer, 
Rhode Island ; C. Watson Westmoreland, Alabama. 

The yaledictory address was deliyered by Prof. Thomas E. Bond. 
Several changes having occurred in the f^aculty since the last annual 
commencement, the following is a correct list of the officers of the Balti* 
more College of Dental Surgery : 

Thomas E. Bond, M. D., Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics ; 
Philip H. Austen, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of Dental Science and 
Mechanism; Ferdinand J. S. Gorgas, M. D., D. D. S., Professor of Den- 
tal Surgery ; A. Snowden Piggot, M. D., Professor of Chemistry ; Russell 
Murdoch, M. D., Professor of Anatomy j Henry Reginald Noel, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology ; Henry Hobart Keech, D. D. S., Demonstrator 
of Operative Dentistry ; Thomas Sellers Waters, D. D. S., Demonstrator 
of Mechanical Dentistry ; Claude Baxley, M. D., Demonstrator of Ana- 
tomy J F. J. S. Gorgas, M. D., Dean of the Faculty. 



THE NBW TOBK OOLLEOE OF DENTISTBT. 

About a year ago the Legislature of this State granted a charter for the 
incorporation of a Dental College in this city, and appointed some nine 
gentlemen of the city, including several well-down dentists and medical 
men, incorporators of that institution. Up to this time, however, owing 
to several causes, no definite action has been taken by the corporators to- 
ward the fulfillment of this design. Last evening a meeting of the dentists 
of this city and vicinity was held at the house of Dr. George E. Hawes, 
No. 21 Bond street, to consider what action it would be expedient to take 
in reference, to carrying out the provisions of this act. Nearly all the 
leading dentists of New York, and some from adjoining cities, were present. 
A spirited discussion was held on the merits of the proposed institution, 
participated in by such members of the profession as Dr. Dwinell, Dr. 
Main, Dr. Lord, Dr. Parmly, Dr. Hawes, Dr. Dodge, Dr. E. J. Dunning, 
Dr. J. H. Foster, Prof. R. K. Brown, M. D., F. D. Weiss, M. D., and 
others. The unanimous opinion of those present seemed to be, that some 
institution which should impart a thorough scientific and practical know- 
ledge of the art of dentistry was imperitavely needed in this city. The 
only differences of opinion were in regard to some of the details of its 
management. After considerable discussion, a committee, appointed for 
the purpose, presented a preamble and resolution, which were adopted by 
acclamation. 
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Instructions in the Manipulation op Hard Rubber or Vul- 
canite FOR Dental Purposes. By Prof. E. Wildman. This is a 
small work, published by S. S. White, giving a general outline of the 
process of making rubber work. It is a clear and concise explanation of 
the manner of working rubber ft-om making the models to finishing the 
piece. Mounting full sets, partial sets, with or without clasps, attaching 
teeth to a gold or platina plate, refitting gold plates with rubber, and the 
mode of refitting vulcanite sets is described so plainly that any person 
who can mount teeth on metal wUl find no difficulty in understanding 
this process. And although the work was written more for those who 
have had little or no experience in working rubber still the most profi- 
cient will find much in it that is new and useful. So rapid has been the 
sales that it is now in the third edition. We confidently recommend this 
as one of the most useful works for dentists that has ever been published. 

T. L. B. 

A New Vuloanizer. — Dr. George E. Hayes has originated several 
patterns of vulcanizers, all of which display much taste and skill ; he 
now offers a new one which he styles " The Iron Clad," which it is in 
reality ; it consists of a copper boiler one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness, 
encased in a malleable iron shell an eighth qf an inch thick. This iron 
clad is designed to act on a principle directly the reverse of the larger 
class, by shielding those around it from harm, instead of scattering death 
and destruction. We are glad that dentists have been sufficiently 
awakened to the danger of using such frail shells as are usually made^ as to 
make it necesbary for at least one manufacturer to consult his and their 

mutual interests. Dr. Hays has taken a step in the right direction. £. w. 

♦» 

Drs. Snow and Lewis, of Buffalo, New York, have invented an 
automatic plugger which, for simplicity and effectiveness, exceeds any 
instrument of the kind we have ever seen. It is very simple in construction, 
and all the works are enclosed in the handle, so^that, in appearance, it 
resembles very much an ordinary large sized plugger. It strikes with four 
degrees of force : the lightest can be used on almost any tooth, be it ever 
so frail, while the heaviest is as hard as is ever required. We have been 
using one of the instruments for some time past, and find it equal to the 
mallet, in some cases we prefer it, as it can be used where it is almost 
impossible to use the mallet. T. L. b. 

Gaoutghouo. — The article upon this subject would have been continued 
in this number of the Times, but from the misfortune of the manuscript 
having been lost on route to the printer, and was not recovered until too 
late for insertion. X. w. 
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J. D. WHITE, D. D. S.> 

EMERITUS PROFESSOR^ 

T, L. BUCKINGHAM, D. J). R, 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND MSTALLURQT. 

E. WILDMAN, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 

G. T. BABKER, D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SURGERY AND THERAPEUTICS 

W. S. FORBES, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 



EDWIN T. DARBY, D. D. S., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIYE DENTISTRY 

J. M. BARSTOW, D. D. 8., 

DfJtfOJ^STRilTOii OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY, 

The Lectures to the Regnlar Course commence on the 
let of November and continue until the Ist of March. 

During the last two weeks of October, preliminary Lectures are delivered, 
one each day. 

The Rooms for OperaUve and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the 
Ist of October and throughout the session, under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor a( 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Pees for the Course, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) - $100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) .... 5 

Diploma Pee, ------ 30 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 
C. P* REESS, Janitor. 843 North Ninth SU, PhUadeliihla* 

P. S.— Board may be had at from f 3.50 to f 6.00 per week. 
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PEUNSTLTAHIA COLLEGE OP DENTAL 8TIB0EET. 

The EleTonth Annual Session, 1866-'67. 

The eleventh annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sur- 
gery will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During Octob^, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 
The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to 
operate. 

£ach student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
tbe College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipt:} of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth 0£ 
the patient, 
12 
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In addition to the facilities afforded bj the College for a tborotigli eonnt 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witnesd 
yarious important Burgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital^ 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the worlds 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES, 



OHEMISTEY AHD METALHIEGT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the eon* 
aideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention; 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual eleiuentS; 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be eon^ 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as ua 
be performed before the clasa. 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AHD OPEEATIYE DEHTI8TBY. 
The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Aua* 

tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute asd 

careful description of the various operations performed by the dental praf 

titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration* 
At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 

the class the Yarious operations described in his course of lectures. 

KEOEAiriOAL DEITISTBY. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
t ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi' 

sions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which haa been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department* 
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I. Mediameal dtntistry proper will inolade everything appertaining to 
the oonstmotion of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the yarious metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, .vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch of 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PRIN0IPLE8 or DENTAL 8URQEET AUD THEEAPEUTI08, 
The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology,. 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AHATOMT AITD PHT8I0L0&Y. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations T)f the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
seopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found ii^ 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting 
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room in the College. For the usual fee of f 10, the student can bate 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissectinjg-rooiiia' 



QUALIFIOATIONS FOB GBADUATIOJT. 

The candidate must he twenty-one years of age. He must have stuAd 
under a private preceptor at least two years, including his course of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures m 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medlbal school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College ; five 
years' practice, inclusive of the term of pupilage, will also be considered 
equivalent to the first course of lectures. If the candidate has been in 
continued practice since 1852, he is eligible for graduation without 
attendance on lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare a 
thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or pr ctice of 
dentistry. He must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the 
usual dental operations, and bring such patient before the Professor of 
Operative Dentistry. He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, 
and after it is completed, bring his patient before the Professor of 
Mechanical Dentistry. He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be 
deposited in the College collection. The operations must be performed, 
and the work in the artificial cases done, at the College building. He must 
also undergo an examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, be 
shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by theiu, 
shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

TEXT BOOKS AND WOBKS OP BEFEBEHOE. 



Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Eegnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiological Chemistry ] C J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
staidard works on the subject. 
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ITS HISTORY, properties; ITS COMBINATIONS FORMING HARD RUBBER, 
AND THE MANNER OF WORKING IT FOR DENTAL PURPOSES. 

BT ■. WILDMAK, ft D., 'D. D. S. 
(oovnvuBD vmoM p^ai 12. tol. hi.) 

In the last article upon this subject, on page 11, was given a table of 
the elastic force of steam, at a range of temperature from 212° to 418.46°, 
expressed in atmospheres and also in pounds, taking the atmospheric 
pressure as 14.7 pounds to the square inch. As this table is not compre- 
hended by some readers, I will, by way of explanation, state that at 212^ 
F., the elastic force of steam is one atmosphere, or 14.7 pounds to the 
square inch ) this is the pressure upon the internal surface of the boiler, 
at the same time we have this counterbalanced by the atmospheric pres- 
sure on its external sur&ce; the two forces being equal, there is no 
rending force exerted by the steam at this temperature. At 250.52^, the 
elastic force of steam is two atmospheres, or 29.4 pounds to the square 
inch, acting upon the internal surface of the boiler, and ono atmosphere, 
or 14.7 pounds, to the square inch on the external surface; henoe the 
rending or bursting force of steam, at this pressure, is one atmosphere, or 
14.7 pounds, to the square inch. And so on through the different tem- 
peratures given in the table we must deduct the one atmosphere, or 14.7 
pounds pressure, to the square inch on the external surface, from the 
elastic force of steam to ascertain its rending force upon every square 
inch of the internal sur&ce of the boiler. From this we find at 320.36°, 
the ordinary vuloaninng point, we have a rending or bursting force of 
73.5 pounds upon every square inch of the boiler exerted by the steam 
within. Some of the tables of .the elastic force of steam give a still 
greater pressure ', but the one quoted indicates a sufficient power of the 
imprisoned force we daily, and often thoughtlessly deal with, to warn 
every operator of the necessity of using care in the selection of a vul- * 
canizer, and in its management. This subject is so ably commented upon 
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by Dr. A. LawreDoe, in an article on <* Steam Pressure in Ynlcmniien,*' 
page 97, vol. ii. of this journal, that it is not requisite for me to dilate 
upon it. 

Vulcanizing, — Place the flask, or flasks if more than one ease is to be 
vulcanized at thST same time, in the yulcanizer ; add water sufficient to 
cover the top flask at least an inch ; dust the top of the packiDg witb 
finely pulverized soapstone, or whiting, to prevent the cap from adherioi 
thereto when the vulcanizer is opened. A better plan is to keep tbe 
soapstone (which I give the preference) in a broad-mouthed vial, faavisg 
the orifice covered with thin gauze. By dusting the soapstone on in this 
manner through the gauze it is evenly spread ; then place the cap osj 
and screw down firmly. When the heat has been raised to about 24(^, 
tighten the nuts again, as the packing, especially if new, yields wfaa 
heated, and without this precaution might be blown out, or cause a 
leakage of steam. 

The next step is to apply the heat. Oas, alcohol and coal oil are used 
for generating heat, and most vulcanizers are constructed to bum either 
gas or alcohol, whichever may best suit the convenience of the operates. 
Coal oil is coming into use 3 in combustion it produces great heat, and 
promises to supersede alcohol on the score of economy. Whichever sub- 
stance — gas, alcohol or coal oil — ^is used, the fiow should be so regulated, 
and the burner so constructed, as to have complete combustion. l¥ithont 
this precaution, free carbon will be deposited upon the base and sides of 
the vulcanizer ; this deposit is a non-conductor of heat, and will, in a 
great measure, prevent the desired action of the flame. 

After attaining to, or a littie above 212°, raise the heat gradually up 
to 320° F., when that is taken as the vulcanizing point. The time that 
should be expended in raising the heat will vary according to the thick- 
ness of the piece to be vulcanized ] for a thin piece, not less than half an 
hour, and for thick masses the time should be extended to an hour or 
more. For very heavy pieces I think it a better plan to retain the heat 
at 280° for a time, and then very gradually ,bring it up to 320"". In 
raising the heat, occarfonally let off steam to ascertain the true tempera- 
ture within the boiler, as there appears to be no circulation within when 
the joints are perfectly tight. My attention was first called to this some 
years since, when vulcanizing one day, the thermometer indicated iht 
temperature of 320°; although the flame was not cut down, after some 
time there was no indication of an increase of heat. I became satisfied 
there was something wrong; upon examination, found no deposit of 
carbon upon the base of the vulcanizer, which showed the heat must be 
accumulating within. Upon pressing down the ring of the safety valve, 
(in Hays' thermometer, the one used,) thereby establishing a circulation 
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in the boSer, the meToury immediately ran np to 850^. In this instance, 
when the steam was qniescent, the thermometer indicated a rending force 
of 73.5 pounds ; when the circulation was established, I found this force 
waa really 117.6 pounds to the square inch. Since then I have uniformly 
followed the advice above given. 

When the vulcanising point is attained, lower the flame so that the heat 
sihall remain stationary until the end of the operation. To maintain this 
point requires care and watchfulness on the part of the operator, and 
after the remarks upon the elastic force of steam, in the preceding article, 
I trust he will fully appreciate the danger of negligence, especially when 
the vulcanising point b fixed as high as 320^. 

The time the heat is to be held at 320^ F. to vulcanize, varies in 
different makes of vuloanisers — ^probably owing to the want of uniformity 
of the thermometers used — from one hour to an hour and a half; also, 
different varieties of rubber require different lengths of time to vulcanise. 
A good plan is to test a new vulcanizer, or when setting a new thermo* 
meter with a trial piece, before attempting to vuloaniie a set of teeth, 
taking for time one hour and a quarter, and noting the effect. 

Bubber may be vulcanised -at a much lower temperature than 320^, but 
ihe time must be proportionably extended. A higher temperature may 
be used, say 330°, and the time shortened : but it is not advisable to 
carry the heat beyond 320°, and experiments which I shall relate prove 
we could procure a much better article by lowering the vulcaoising point, 
and extending the time. When the heat is carried very high, it causes 
the rubber to darken and become brittle, and the toughness and elasticity, 
so essential for dental purposes, are lost. 

Much has been said by experts in working rubber about the elimination 
of sulphur gases during vulcanisation. The remarks upon this subject> 
by Austin G. Day, in his Specification^ are so interesting I shall quote 
them in substance : 

<< In the vulcanising process, there is eliminated during the whole 
operation a constant discharge of sulphuretted hydrogen, and other 
sulphuretted gases, which must have means of escape. 

<< The escape of these gases from soft elastic rubber is very easy, but 
from hard rubber or gutta percha, whose pores on the surface portions 
are very close, it is difficult for them to escape. The consequence is, that 
the mass is liable to be exploded from the increased pressure of the con* 
fined gases within it. Hence, the triple length of time required to* 
vulcanise my composition, (caoutchouc and sulphur alone,) and the greater 
beat to expel the gases. From the greater degree of compactness of 
this, composition, great difficulty has been experienced in vulcanising; 
pieces of half an inch in thickness. But by my present improved manage* 
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ment of the heat in yuloaniung, (raUiDg it very gradually, step by t^fj 
up to the highest poiDf,) I am enabled to Taloaniae pieces of an inch «r 
more in thickneBs with great uniformity and perfection^ 

<< Different rubber compounds, containing dissimilar ingredieats, wL 
not Tulcanise in the same time and at the same temperature, but tbe tine 
and temperature must be adapted to the oonstitution of the mass <f 
mixture to develope its best qualities. A mixture containing much earthj 
matter may be yulcanised in a much shorter time than one oonstituted d 
oaoutchouc and sulphur alone, and yet be solid, owing to the earth; 
matter facilitating the escape of the gases CYolved in its substance, tt 
the same time such compositions are destitute of elasticity and flexibiiitj. 
Suppose the vulcanising point be set from 274° to 300°, the earthy base 
composition would be worthless and brittle at the end of six hours, swi 
nearly charred at the end of eighteen hours heat ; while my oompositioa 
of caoutchouc and sulphur only would have acquired an ivory hardses, 
with the spring temper of steel. 

<< Vulcanisation is more difficult in thick than with thin articles, froia 
the fact already stated respecting sulphur gases escaping through the 
pores of the gum ; under these circumstances, if the mass hardens exter- 
nally faster than internally, the confined gasos may explode the mase 
and spoil the form. Therefore my method is to continue the heat at a 
long time at 275°. For a piece that is about five*eighths of an inch thick, 
the time required for vulcanisation is thirteen and a half hours. 

« It is first retained at 275'' 6 hours. 

«< Then raised to and held at 280"" 8 << 

" « , " 2W2 « 

« « « 296° 2 *< 

« « «< 300° I <* 

<< Experiments with the same grades of time, commencing at the 
highest, then lowering the heat, also raising it quickly to 295^, and 
retaining at that point the whole period, produced unsatisfactory results.'' 
These experiments, having been conducted in the large vuloanisers 
used in the manufactories, extend over a mueh greater length of time than 
would be required to aecomplish the same end in the small ones employed 
for dental purposes. 

In volume iii, page 589, of the Denial Cotmos, we find the results 
of some experiments by Dr. George E.. Hayes, which confirm the posi* 
tion taken by Mr. Day, relative to the escape of sulphur gases durisg 
vulcanisation. He says, *^ Having occasion to vulcanize a thicker pieee 
than usual, the oven was heated, in fifteen minutes, up .to 820°, aod 
fetained there the prescribed time. On removal, the mass was found to 
have swelled to<double its original size, and. was porous inside. 
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<^ The quick prooesfl of heating up to 820^, using the ordinary vnl- 
canizer, with a thick piece, prodaoed the same bad restdt." 

In a subsequent trial, using his vulcanising oven, << a piece one-half an 
inch in diameter come out solid, it having been heated from 210** to 320^ 
in one hour, and the burner extinguished immediately on attaining that 
degree. The highest perfection seems to be attained when the thermo- 
meter marks 320'', without waiting for any continued exposure. It is 
light colored, compact, solid and tough. A continued exposure darkens 
the tint without any apparent benefit. The advantages gained by this 
modified process are threefold ; first, a better quality o^ vulcanite ; second, 
the ability to harden thick pieces ; third, the tedious watching of the 
thermometer to retain the heat at any given point is not required. A 
very few observations only are required to ensure a good result. The 
time may be one hour, or three, or even five in brbging up the heat to 
the given point, and as the increase is so gradual, a few minutes, more or 
less, in extinguishing the burner ceases to be material." 

Some doubt the evolution of gas from the substance of the rubber 
during vulcanization being the cause of its sponginess, and attribute this 
defect to various other causes. To set this matter at rest, and ascertain 
if sulphuretted hydrogen was given off" during the hardening process, a 
bulb was blown at the end of a glass tube, this was filled with the 
American Hard Rubber Company's red rubber, the tube was then drawn 
out very small firom immediately above the bulb, and so curved that when 
the bulb was immersed in the paraffine bath, the small tube could be 
inserted into a vessel beside it. 

The bulb was then placed in a paraffine bath, and the end of the curved 
tube inserted into a vessel containing a solution of acetate of lead. The 
heat was then raised to 320° F., And retained at that point for one hour 
and a quarter. 

The mean results of several experiments conducted in this manner was, 
that during the first thirty or forty minutes after the heat had attained to 
320°, bubbles of sulphuretted hydrogen came over at short intervals, and 
at the expiration of this time it was evolved in a continuous stream, which 
continued for a few minutes, causing a copious precipitate of black 
sulphite of lead. After this rapid evolution, until the expiration of the 
hour and a quarter, the gas was only given off sparingly at intervals. 
This experiment gave ocular demonstration that sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas is eliminated during vulcanization, and in large quantities, and con- 
clasive)j shows that for thick pieces especially, the heat should be slowly 
raised, m order to give time for a free escape of the gas as it is generated, 
and also the rubber should be retained under strong pressure to ensure a 
successful result. 
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I haye long been under the impression that if the Tulcaiiizatii&g point 
was taken at a lower temperature than generally used, much bette 
results, in color and quality of rubber, would be obtained. 

An experiment to ascertain the effect of a continued tempermture d 
280^ F., upon un vulcanized red rubber, developed some facts which are 
of interest, and I will lay before the reader the results. 

The rubber used was the American Hard Bubber Company's red. Into 
glass tubes, sealed at the lower end, was introduced strips of rahber, the 
upper end was then corked. These tubes were placed in a bath of para^ 
fine, in an upright position, so that the corks should be some distanee 
above the paraffioe. The temperature was then raised to 280^ F., a&4 
retained steadily at that point, from time to time, as below designated : a 
a tube was taken out, and the effect upon the rubber noted. 

^i the expiration of two hours, — The color scarcely changed. Texture, 
soft, non-adhesive, unlike unvulcanized rubber, not very elastic ; was not 
soluble in the solvents of ooautchouc, consequently the change had already 
taken place. 

At the expiration of three hours. — Color slightly changed. Tex tore, 
&c., 8oft« like pure caoutchouc, very elastic; similar in properties to soft 
vulcanized rubber ; totally unlike hard rubber, and was not affected by 
the solvents of caoutchouc after an immersion of sixty hours. 

At the expiration of four hours. — ^The color was slightly darkened. 
Texture, softness somewhat diminished ; was not quite so elastic as at the 
end of three hours. 

AJ the expiration of five hours. — Color changed slightly. Texture, 
stifier ; has lost the velvety feel it possessed at the end of three hours : 
the elasticity diminished. 

At the expiration of six hours. — The change noted at the end of five 
hours augmented. 

At the expiration of seven hours. — ^The change still further augmented : 
somewhat flexible ; the elasticity gone. 

At the expiration of eight hours. — The color darkened, but much 
lighter than obtained by the ordinary quick process of vulcanising at 
320^. Texture, close, compact, free from porosity, which generally 
occurs when rubber is vulcanized by the quick process and not under 
pressure, hard, in thin strips very elastic like spring steel, cuts tough 
like the best brown rubber, free from a << hackly feel," the shaving tougfa. 
It was well done, and a much better article, in regard to color, elasticitj 
and toughness, than is produced by the usual method of vulcanizing. 

At the expiration of nine hours. — Color becoming darkened slightly. 
Texture, rather harder, the shaving tough, but not quite so much so as at 
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the end of eight hoars ; thm strips more brittle. This may be set down 
as rather overdone. 

M the expn-aiion of ien hours. — ^The ehange mentioned above slightly 
augmented. 

M the expiratum of eleven hours, — The oolor more darkened. Tex* 
lure, more brittle, although but little if any darker or more brittle than 
it would have been if vulcanised at 820^ for one hour and a quarter. 

This experiment has been repeated several times with uniform results. 
It shows us that at 280^ F., the American Hard Bubber Companj^'s red 
rubber will, at the end of three hours, become a perfectly elastic soft 
rul^^er^ and after eight hours' exposure, become vulcanised into a hard 
elastic rubbery possessing properties, such as color, toughness and elas- 
tioity, much superior to what is usually obtained. 

It is worthy of note that, although the last specimen was at the 
vulcanising point for three hours over time, its good properties were not 
entirely destroyed. 

Recently I had occasion to make a j^raotical application of vulcanising 
a heavy piece at 280^ ; it was a pad for an umbilical hernia. The base 
plate of the pad was elliptical in shape, the long diameter five, and the 
short two and three-quarter inches, thickness one-eighth of an inch. 
Upon this was a central elevation two and a half inches in diameter, and 
one quarter of an inch thick, and from this central elevation sprang a 
cone having a diameter at the base of one and three-sixteenths of an inch, 
and one inch in height, the whole forming one solid piece. 

To fill the mould required upwards of two troy ounces of red rubber ; 
the magnitude and thickness of the piece showed the necessity of using 
oare in vulcanizing it. The time and temperature were eight and a half 
hours at 280^. The resulting color was very good, light, texture com- 
pact and free from any signs of porosity, shaving very tough. 

The saddle or back piece of this truss was somewhat similar in general 
outline of form, and equally large in dimensions, but was much thinner ; 
the thickest point beiDg but five-sixteenths of an inch, and requiring but 
about half the quantity of rubber to fill the mould. This was vulcanized 
at 320^, the usual time being given ; care was taken to raise the heat 
▼ery gradually up to the vulcanizing point. The rubber was compact, 
the color and texture greatly inferior to the preceding. 

The results of many other experiments might be related to prove the 
position taken, but enough has been given to allow us to set it down as a 
nde, to avoid porosity in thick pieces, vulcanize slowly at a moderate 
I>eat, and under strong pressure. To produce the best results in color, 
strength and elasticity, vulcanize at a lower temperature than 820 
giving length of time in proportion to the reduction of temperature. 
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When the time for ▼nlcaniziDg has expired, eat off the flame and allov 
the yalcaniser to cool 4own to 212^ ; this may he hastened by lotting ei 
the steam, but it is much better' to allow it to oool gradually without 
doing so, at least down to about 240^. When the temperature falls t« 
212^, loosen the nuts and take off the cap or head. If a trial piece is 
used, take it out and examine ; if properly done, remoye the flaak, mA 
permit it to cool gradually. It should not be placed in cold water to 
hasten the cooling, as this would endanger fracturing the porcelaiiL. 

Opening the Flagki — When the flask is add^ not before, remove the 
tpp piece, then carefully pry the sections apart, commencing by inainvatiDg 
the point of a knife between the joints at different points until they yield. 
Then with a pointed knife cut away the plaster near the margin of tlis 
flask, until the central part containing the case may be remoTed ; or, 
where the flasks have much bevel, and have been properly coated bdbre 
having been filled, by gentle taps with the hammer upon the metal the 
whole of the plaster will separate in a body. The plaster will readilj 
separate from the rubber if the mould has been coated as directed in the 
preceding article. Now wash with a stiff brush, and the case is readj 
for the finishing process. 

Cleaning the Flasks and Vulcanizer. — At this step the operator should 
immediately remove all the plaster from the flasks, and wash and dry 
them. When first opened they are much more readily cleaned than when 
the plaster has been permitted to dry and become cemented to the metal 
by its oxidization ; besides economy in time, they are in a good condition 
when next required for use, and will last much longer than if thrown aside 
with the plaster adhering. The vulcanizer should also be washed to 
remove the deponit formed within it. 

Finishing, — With coarse files, made especially for this work, remove 
the surplus rubbery the straight half-round are adapted for the outer 
surface, and the curved for the lingual surface of the plate. Scrapers 
then come into play to obliterate the file marks, and also such surplus as 
is not readily reached with the file : the curved form is very useful on the 
lingual surface. With gravers cut away the excess from around the 
teeth, making the joining even and smooth. Coarse burrs for the lathe 
cut more rapidly than the file or scrapers, but without great care in their 
use there is danger of cutting through the plate. To avoid the unplea- 
sant accident of cutting through the plate in dressing it down, frequently 
use the callipers to ascertain its thickness. When reduced to the proper 
thickness, rub down smooth with fine sand paper. Then prepare the 
polish by using very finely pulverized pumice stone, made into a paste 
with water, to obliterate all scratches. It may be applied by using a 
stick of soft porous wood ; cotton wood is well adapted for this purpose, 
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skB it is Terj porous and toagh. Or it may be applied on a cork wheel in 
the lathe, or better with a felt wheel. For some parts a stiff brush wheel 
is useful. Dr. Parry reoommends cones made of soft vulcanised rubber 
as a medium of application. I have used the soft jrubber cone, and find 
it very efficient and durable. As they are not yet in the market, those 
who desire can make them by first attaching a piece of soft vulcanised 
rubber, of sufficient thickness, to the mandrel of the lathe, then trimming 
as near as may be to the form of a eone with a sharp knife, keeping the 
rubber wet while cutting it After which it may be dressed perfectly 
true with a piece of coarse gritstone ; a piece of old grindstone answers 
the purpose well. The cone should revolve rapidly, and be kept dry 
while the stone is being applied. 

In some cases, more particularly in partial sets, parts not readily 
accessible to the wheel or stick, may be reached by having a hank of 
coarse thread, charged with wet pumice ; one end of the hank held in the 
vise, the other by the left hand, while the piece is rubbed against it. 
Or instead of using sand paper and pumioe after the scraper, very finely 
pulverized silex may be substituted. Many prefer this mode of procedure ; 
apply it in the same manner as pumioe. Scotch stone in slips, kept wet, 
is also used for the same purpose, and it is very effective ; it cuts fast, 
and leaves a smooth surface. 

When all the scratches have been obliterated, proceed to polish. This 
may be done by using a cotton buffer, or a very soft brush wheel on a 
lathe, with calcined buck horn or prepared chalk, free from grit, moistened 
into a thin paste with water. In giving the finishing touches with the 
polishing material, have it diluted very thin, and the wheel running at a 
high speed, at the same time giving the work a vibrating motion. To 
give an exquisite finish, then apply fine rotten stone, free from grit or 
rouge, mixed with olive oil, on chamois skin or on the hand, after which 
remove the oily coating with dry rotten stone, rouge or fine line white, 
applied in the same manner. The burnisher may be used with advantage 
on parts not otherwise accessible. 

The palatal surface of the plate cannot be dressed down and polished 
without destroying the accuracy of its adaptation. Hence the necessity 
of having the face of the model upon which it reposes, when in the plastic 
condition, smooth and free from imperfections. To ensure success, every 
stage in the process of finishing should be complete in itself, and the 
work should be washed before proceeding to the next. 

Every piece of work should receive a perfect polish before insertion 
into the mouth. I remember reading an article in a dental journal, 
stating that it was useless to give a fine finish, as the polish was soon 
destroyed in the mouth. So far as my observation goes, this is a mistaken 
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idea. The snrfaoe of the piece after having been worn a abort tiae, 
espeoially if the patient ia not carefal to frequently cleanse it, will beeoae 
obBcnred by a deposition from the saliva, giving it a dead appearanee 
similar to an erosion of the surface ; this coating may be removed, whik 
still moist, by nibbing with a soft substance, as a napkin or obamois skis, 
developing the polished surface, remaining intact. 

Tto bi oovrnuBD.] 



OBOANIZATIOir. 

(BMd before the Delaware Deotal AModattoa.) 
BT S. MA&SHAIX. 

Before we rear the walls of a house we must construct a firm founda- 
tion. If our foundation is not good, it will be useless to raise a buildiBf 
in splendid symmetry, and externally adorn it in the most picturesque style 
of architecture, and furnish it with elegant furniture, and decorate iu 
walls with paintings of golden hues, and fill its niches with the choicest 
libraries, unless we were sure we have a foundation upon which our super- 
structure will securely rest. 

Gentlemen, 1 feel that our Association yet needs a more sure founda- 
tion in the hearts and minds of the dentbts of Wilmington and of our 
peninsula. So I hope you will bear with me while 1 try to perform the 
task of rivetbg more firmly on your minds a clearer perception of the 
great necessity for more attention, more energy, more spirit and force 
being thrown into this Association. Every one of you can do something 
to make our meetings interesting and beneficial. What do we live for f 
Do we live for ourselves alone ? Then leave these crowded cities, and 
betake yourselves to the prairie, the forest or the cave. If your most 
supreme good is to be obtained by keeping aloof from one another, then 
let us dissolve this little band of earnest working souls, who have labored 
for years to establish this Association, retire to our laboratories, lock our- 
selves in, and resolve that we will know nothing but what we may per- 
adventure obtain at home, or learn as chance is propitious, and casts i 
pearl of wisdom now and then into our supremely selfish laps. This has 
been the policy of dentists, almost exclusively, until within a tew years ; 
and strange to say, even now, in the biasing light of this hour, there are 
some who would aspire to be dentists who do not << see any advantage in 
Dental Associations." It is a truism that << there are none so blind as those 
who will not see !" 

Where would have been our Dental Periodicals if it were not for asso- 
ciated efibrt ? Our periodicals come to us laden with the choicest thoughts 
of our noble workingmen ; men who are alive to the never-ceasing bene- 
fits of constant association with their fellow-practitioners. 
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Where would be our Dental Sobools, but for tbe aggregation and con- 
centration of tbe labors of our best men ? Could jou go into even tbe 
best-appointed laboratory of the bestrinformed dentists in the count ry, and 
gain the advantages of a dental education, such as you can acquire by tbe 
advanta^s of a Dental College and the advantages of the combined infor- 
mation of the association of the various professors who fill the various 
chairs In all well-regulated schools of dentistry? No, no! Your own 
common-sense will tell you in thunder tones you cannot ] and a Dental 
Society is the next best means of acquiring knowledge. Two dentists, 
however limited be their general information of their profession, cannot 
converge five minutes upon their methods of practice and plans of pro- 
oedure in their laboratory, but they will benefit each oth^r. How strange 
it is that the capacity of the human mind, gigantic as it is in many direc- 
tions, should fail to see that in the wisdom of the whole is constituted the 
wisdom of the individual ; that in the information of ally as in the happi- 
ness of a//, is constituted the information of the individual. Do you wish 
to prepare one for the responsibilities of practice ] if you wish to obtain the 
point of greatest skill, you must learn all you can, and then turn round 
and tell all you know to the members of the Delaware Dental Association. 
For just so sure as two candles give more light than one : and certain as it 
is that yours gives no less after having lighted your neighbor's, just as sure 
are yon to be benefitted by this course. This is a self-evident proposition, 
and needs no argument to make it clear as sunlight. And the dentist 
who neglects or refuses to attend the meetings of an association, not only 
loses that which he might gain from others, but he smothers up the little 
grain under his selfishness which he thinks is so precious, and yet it is not 
comparable to a grain of mustard seed. Such a one is unfitted to asso- 
ciate with his fellow-practitioners ; he is unfitted for the trying respon- 
sibilities of his position ; he is unfitted for even the position of a good 
neighbor ; he is unworthy of the confidence and esteem of his patients or 
the public at large. And the name of him who steadily and persistently 
refuses to connect himself with a Dental Association, should be made known 
to the public as one who refuses to take the means placed within his power, 
to enable him to do that justice to his patients, in his operations, which they 
We a right to expect and demand. And an intelligent community will 
soon learn to discriminate between the dentist who uses the best means to 
perfect himself and he who does not. 

Have you lost your time that you have spent in attending these meet- 
ings? if so, it is your own fault; you have brought no coals to New 
Castle, and so there is none for your brother to carry away ; but if you 
had brought coals, some one would have brought grain, and a fair exchange 
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oonld have been made, which would have been a great blessing to both iif 
you. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

Do you know any less about your profession than when you came to tl» 
first semi-annual meeting of this Association? Do you feel more db- 
couraged in undertaking a difficult operation ? Have you any less to d& 
because some brother practitioner has learned something from you ? Hare 
you not also learned something from him ? Hare either of you less to do on 
account of what you haye learned ? Can it be possible that there is less ts 
do because we have all become better prepared to perform our re»peetiTe 
operations? If so, I, for one, am glad in my heart that there is less suf- 
fering in the world, and consequently, less for me to suffer. Lord, hasten 
that day when suffering and misery shall be driven from the earth ; tliai 
day to which hope looks forward with ardent joy ; it is yet hidden deeply 
in the future, and will require the associated efforts of the whole human 
race to usher in such a glorious, grand and happy consummation. 

And when dentists shall 90 far have done their part in that great work 
as to prevent all suffering from the teeth, they will be entitled to the 
praise and thanks of all mankind. Until then, never j never relax your 
hold on the association of efforts, and labor in the great work of prepar- 
ing and perfeeting yourselves for the high and responsible duties of our 
honorable profession. 

Have you obtained any less remuneration for your services than yon did 
previous to the organization of this Association ? If so, I pity yon from 
my heart, and would advise you to quit, for the pay of a dentist was yery 
poor before. I, for one, feel better prepared to perform my duty to my 
patients ; and the better we are prepared to perform our operations, the 
more richly will we be rewarded, and the more honorable will be our 
position in the community. Labor for these ends, and your rewards will 
be graciously showered upon you. Stand firm by your sheet-anchor — the 
Association — and her sun of wisdom will light your pathway to distinction. 

What blind ignorance and stupid folly it is for two dentists, who reside 
in a town where there is not practice to pay one, to be at sword's points 
one with another. How much better it would be for them to be social one 
with another, and agree to take the practice as it came, and not blacken 
themselves by dabbling in dirt and filth on purpose to throw it on their 
brother. By this course, they both get less to do ; but by an honorable 
course they would both get more to do. Because it is a fact that if you 
interfere in a quarrel between neighbors, you are sure to get the ill-will 
of both; and^here two dentists quarrel over a bone, (a tooth to pull,) 
theit neighbors, seeing the quarrel, will avoid helping either, and likely 
go twenty miles to another dentists Associated efibrt will soon rub the 
angles from your minds, and show you your true position, and the bound. 
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less advantages of Dental AssociationB. But if yon would reap the 
greatest blesBings from this movement jon must work ; every one must 
work ! You must not come here and plaj the drone, and expect to sip 
the hone J which is gathered from the scattering flowers by the workers ! 
If jou do, you wiU fail ) you will find in your con^b only bee bread where 
you might have honey. You must, every one, bring a thought j bring your 
advance thoughts. Exhibit your best plans for accomplishing your manipu- 
lations in the laboratory, and your improvements in practice. Then f very 
one will be a worker ; and my word for it, every one will taste the honey 
that shall be thus harvested from the flowers of a scientific and true 
system. For it is an eternally fixed law that labor sweetens the bread of 
life, and he that will not labor shall not enjoy its frui|s. Kemember this, 
and act accordingly, and you will see our Association fixed and firm upon 
a foundation where it must immovably repose until dentistry shall cease to 
be known as a profession. And on the corridors of time shall your names 
be engraved, where they shall be read and honored by all good and true 
men that pass that way to eternity. And a satisfaction will remain with 
you that men can never rob you of, — ^a consciousness that you have done 
your duty, and done it to the best of your ability, after seeking the best 
means of crowning yourselves with that ability. For this you will receive 
the reverence of men, the approval of a clear conscience, the approving 
snules of angels, and the priceless reward of well done from your Ood. 
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BT OBO. B. HATBB. 

Editor of Dbntal Times — Dear Sir: — I thank you for the invitation 
to write for Thb Times. I do not think of any subject by which I could 
benefit the profession more at present than by saying a few words in regard 
to the mineral oils ; the high price of alcohol having turned the attention 
of dentists in this country, universally, to them as a source of heat for 
vuleanisiDg and for other office purposes. It is well known that petroleum, 
is taken from the earth, is a mixture of a great variety of distinct chemi- 
cal compounds, varying in volatility from gas, dissolved in the oil itself, 
up to paraffine, a solid substance, as fixed as wax or any of the vegetable 
oils. To use these various compounds, very differently constructed 
burners are required. Some are made in which the most volatile portions 
tte burned, the air being first mixed with the vapor, and then burned as 
gis. As a general thing, however, the burners for giving light and for 
Wting purposes have been adjusted to an oil from which all of the very 
volstile compounds have been removed, known in market as kerosene oil. 
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Now, it is apparent that a burner which would be perfectly safe wiA fe 
purified oil, np to the highest heat that could be raised bj its flame, wvsM 
be very unsafe with any of the more volatile portions, or wiA oil ^ 
had not been properly purified. If there was as great a demand fo 
volatile compounds as for the more stable ones, there would be no < 
from this source ; but, unfortunately, the demand for them is limited, wi^ 
kerosene finds a ready market. Without rating against the cupiditj c 
refiners, whose interest it manifestly is to leave in as much of these dangcp- 
ous elements as they dare, it becomes an object of great moment that ev 
person using kerosene should have ready means of testing its qoali^ is 
themselves. 

While thinking upon this subject, I happened to meet with the followa| 
extract from the Boston Journal^ which seems to meet the want preeisdj. 
With oil such as I have used with the Aladdin burner, soldered into tie 
top of the lamp, with a vent in the feed-stopple, near one side, I hsTc 
been able to melt tin, and even to soften lead, but never to produce la 
explosion, or to get the lamp on fire outside, unless oil was spilled, tt^ 
left on top of it. With this oil I have been experimenting to test the te 
itself. With water drawn from the pipes at about 60°, the lighted taper w» 
instantly extinguished. When raised to 100°, it was also extinguished. 
Raised to 220°, the oil ignited readily in the cup. 

I esteem this oil as perfectly safe in the dentist's laboratory ; and with 
these facts, and the following test for good kerosene oil, every dentist maj 
readily learn whether the oil he is using is suitable for his purpose or not: 

« A Sure Test for Kerosene Oil. — The great number of serious acci- 
dents resulting from the careless use of kerosene oil, makes its explosive- 
ness a subject of much importance. Three deaths have been caused by it 
in Lowell within a fortnight. The subject is now before the legislature 
of Massachusetts, and efi'orts are beiDg made to enact a stringent law to 
prevent the adulterations now practiced. The testimony is very impor^ 
taut, and reveals a simple and safe plan by which aoy of our readers maj 
accurately test the danger or safety of oil before using it. Dr. J. W. 
Huntoon, of Boston, testified that good kerosene oil is not explosive to 
any dangerous degree whatever, but that it is only when it has an excess 
of benzine or some other explosive substance, that it becomes dangerous. 
The following test was given before the comiuittee with perfect success, as 
showing the difference between oil sufficiently pure to be safe and that 
which is otherwise : Fill a tumbler three-fourths full of moderately cool 
water, and pour one-half of a tablespoonful of oil on it; stir it together; 
then hold a lighted match over it, and if it takes fire from the vapor 
be£)re the flame comes in contact with the oil, it is dangerous, and ought 
not to be used, as good oil will not thus ignite, and will not burn readily 
even when a lighted match is thrown into it ; but most of the adulterated 
oil will bum freely. All refined oil manufacturers corroborated Has 
testimony." 
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PHENOL SODIQUE. 

BT M. P. LIXTON, M. D. 

Messrs. Editors : — You ask me for Bomething praotical for the oolumiiB 
of jour quarterly, The Dental Times. Well, what shall it be 1 In 
looking over my journal of the past twenty-four years, I find much in its 
pages that might readily be worked up to readable, perhaps instructiTe 
matter. But, upon reflection, I feel that I could probably render no 
greater service to the public in general than in calling the attention of the 
profession to the comparatively recent French preparation, captioning this 
article ; having been favored by Messrs. Hance & Griffiths, of your city, 
agents for M. Boboeuf in this country, with a bottle of it, on its first introduc- 
tion here, with a request that I would give it a trial, and report accordingly. 
But not being much of an enthusiast in '< new remedies," I thought but 
little of it at the time. However, I brought it home, and placed it in my 
medical-oase, with a purpose of complying with their request, should any 
suitable opportunity present itself. That opportunity was not long deferred. 
I accordingly made the application, and was so pleased with the results 
that I immediately determined to take it under more favorable con- 
sideration. 

And it so happened at the time that quite a series of suitable cases 
presented themselves in rapid succession, all terminating, with scarcely an 
exception, in equally favorable results. The consequence of all of which 
has been, that, reasoning from its ascertained properties, the analogy of 
oases, of tissues, of causes and e£fects, I soon began to extend its use far 
beyond the enumerations announced in the programme of the proprie- 
tors, until — and especially so for the last two years — scarcely a day 
has passed that I have not had recourse to it, for some purpose, in some 
case, relation, connection or another 3 and that, too, with such marked and 
very general satisfaction, that I have at length began to regard it as one 
of the <« professional essentials," and feel quite free to say that I know of 
bat few articles in the whole materia medica that has a wider or more 
important range of application ; and none, perhaps, that has so rarely 
disappointed my just and reasonable expectations. 

And although a preparation much more pertaining to the province of 
the surgeon and physician than to that of the dentist, yet I presume there 
are but few intelligent dentists, once becoming fairly acquainted with its 
many and valuable properties, who would ever after willingly consent to 
be without it ready at their hand ] even, in fact, if it were only for the 
sbgle purpose of the almost magical relief to their patients of those 
'* after pains" of extraction, so frequently scarcely less tryingly endurable 
than even the main operation itself, simply by wetting a small pledget of 
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cotton with it, and passiDg it into the oaTity from whence the tooth w 
taken. And if bo beneficial in the instance of a single tooth, how mtid 
more prioelessly invaluable in a case of extraction for a fall set, where 
the alveolar processes are necessarily all laid open, and the gaiK 
unavoidably lacerated. Immediately relieving all pain and eorenes. 
arresting the not unfrequent hemorrhage, and continued as a montlt- 
wash, by its peculiar and specific action causing the rapid absorptioi 
of the eztravasated blood, and thereby preventing the usually attendast 
fcetor of the breath, so very annoying to patients in such cases ; ao^ 
finally, in speedily closing, healing and hardening the gums, no nnioK 
portant consideration, especially with that fairer portion of creation^ wbo 
seem instinctively to have a very natural horror of a ^^epeaking vaconni ^ 
in so obvious a portion of their ^* title-pages of beauty." 

And this is hut a single instance of its many phases of usefulness in 
the dental art. Yet amongst its other various and important applications, 
I will in this place essay to mention but a few, trusting, that the article 
once introduced, will be found amply able to fight its own battles, a&d 
" carry the victory to the end," readily suggesting, by its obvious pro- 
perties, to the judgment of the observant and intelligent practitioner, the 
various and many cases and conditions to which it may very hopefully and 
beneficially be applied. 

And firstly of them, from its pre-eminent haemostatic properties, it^ 
application for the arrest of that peculiar and not unfrequentlj per- 
sistent hemorrhage in some constitutions — or perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, incidentally cachectic condition of the system at the time, — 
sometimes following the extraction of a tooth, — in which case I have 
always preferred it to any of the ferruginous preparations, as it appears 
to be entirely free from any escharotic or irritating qualities ; but 
on the contrary, especially sedative and antiphlogistic in its action, — 
never having observed, on any one occasion, swelling or inflammation to 
have followed its use. And hence, from the same considerations, it 
being a powerfully antiseptic, I have likewise decidedly preferred it to 
creasote for the treatment of nerve-cavities, preparatory to fang-filling — 
in which class of cases I have as yet to bieet the first instance that hu 
been followed by any other than the most satisfactory results. And hence, 
also, from the same chain oi reasoning, it will be found especially appli- 
cable to the management of certain cases of toothache, the which will 
readily present themselves to the judgment of the discriminating 
practitioner. 

And secondly, — and perhaps by no means its least important service as 
a dental auxiliary, — its especial adaptation to the treatment of those 
insunces so frequently presenting themselves in the operative^hair ; I 
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refer to that oIms of easee of soft, spongy, swollen or ulcerated gums, 
bleeding npon the slightest tonoh of the instmmenty inTariablj attended 
by a more or less offensive breath, and a tender, inflamed, and not nnfre- 
qnently exeeedingly sensitive, exposed dentine; eases that, to proceed 
with at the time, wonld be not only very decidedly unpleasant to the den- 
tiat, quite unbearable by the patient, and most absolutely impossible to 
conduot an operation to a suecessful and satisfactory termination. In 
Buoh inatanees I always prepare a mouth-wash of the phenol, and dis- 
miss my patient for a few days, with directions for its use. 

Upon re-presenting themselves, I invariably find a marked and most * 
decidedly improved condition of afiairs to have been brought about, and 
the desired operation is readily proceeded with, with a pleasantness to the 
dentist, a comfort to the patient, and a final conclusion that would have 
been absolutely impossible of attamment under any other course of 
procedure. 

In the same category, I might, perhaps, here note, not unfittingly, 
another class of causes of an unpleasant breath, (always an abomination 
to the operator,) and by no means a stranger to the dental-chair, arising 
from an ulcerated condition of the throat or diseased lungs ; all of which 
are as speedily and effectually relieved by the simple inhalation of the 
vapor from the article in question, evolved from the bottle by the heat of 
the hand, taken through the ordinary inhaler ; or, if you choose, 
** imbibed" from the spout of that common domestic institution, *the old 
maid's comforter, yclept << the china tea-pot." 

And thirdly, — and for the treatment of yet another item of our profes- 
sional abhorrence, — that unfortunate, as most repellant of human afflic- 
tions, osena, it absolutely has no compeer in the whole range of the materia 
mediea, so far, at least, as our experience has yet tested. 

While fourthly, and lastly, if I might jump to a conclusion from the 
result of treatment of the four cases of diseased antrum that have fallen 
under my care during the last two years, I might readily conclude it was 
just the ne^dtu uiira to that end, — as in each one of them the cure was 
^e painless, prompt and absolute ', the first two having now been respec- 
tively of eighteen months and two years standing, and no symptom what- 
ever in either case of a return having as yet manifested itself, I think they, 
At least, may be set down as << radicaUy cured." 

But of this enough for the present ; and I would only frirther add, that 
I would earnestly recommend that every dentist should procure a bottle 
of the artiele in question for himself, and test it to his own satisfaction, — 
the best, perhaps, arbitrament after all. 
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DSVTAL EDUOATIOS. 

iMd before tbe DeUwtte AModattMi. 
ST W. «. A. BOMWILL, O. D. S 

OxKTLEMXN OF THX Dblawarx Dchtal Assooiatiom ! ^In i 

joHy I have ehosen tbe above subjeot as my tbetae, not ao miieb fm I 
eboice, bafc from necesntj. No one of our number baa h^xetofere toacy ! 
upon it, and I bave felt it really obligatCMry tbat aomething ahonld be mi I 
to draw our attention to tbia aU^unportant question. There are 
practioal Bubjects that should be taken up, wbiob many of jou 
prefer, yet I shall attempt to deal with tbat of dental edacatioii. 

For what purpose bare we been meeting, and again meet here to-dij* 
Have we profited from former assoeiation ? What bave we done £or tb 
good of our profession ? How many subjeots have been taken up ^ 
essays and discussions 1 What improvements bave been preaenle^^ 
consideration ? Have we, individually, done all we could to further ^ 
science and make our Association respected ? Have we, in nay nr. 
profited by our twice yearly visits to this room ? Who of you, toniij. 
has appeared without something to mark the passing hour 1 Have j<s 
come to listen to Dr. G. or D., expecting every one else to read an cmsv 
but yourself? Gentlemen are not here, certainly, without having ms^ 
some preparation for our edification. I hope none of you have conaidot^ 
this to be merely a business meeting. No, may we all be agreeably da- 
appointed with each other's conduct. If we have proper regard foe 
ourselves as dentists, and desire to keep up and give character to tbeie 
meetings, we must every one come with our hands and hearts full cu 
dental science ; unless we bave done so, or will give pledges of future 
usefulness, we had better disband. I, for one, do not wish to oome tQ 
bear myself talk ; would prefer it to be mutual. But if there are aDj 
here who consider that they bave been benefitted from anything said gt 
done, then I shall feel we bave not associated in vain. I must oonfees? 
fpr one, that I have felt its influence for good. We have met face to 
fsee ; have learned something of each other j are inclined to be more 
charitable. Wo now know who compose the profession upon tbia penin- 
sula. We can tbe better gauge ourselves by having once met. Prejudice, 
once so prevalent, is, I hope, being fast obliterated. The feeble efforts I 
have made have been the means of awakening my mind to subjects that 
would, perhaps, have passed without a thought. If you have all been 
rewarded, as I conceive tbat I have, from the small amount of work done, 
•you will vote with me to con^ue these meetings, send-yearly, ao long sa 
we can muster a trio. No one has an idea, but be who has made th« 
trial, what labor it is to take up the most trifling subject and transfer it 
to paper. Tou may not be so unfortunate as I in composition ; I acknow- 
ledge it is a task, but the more I indulge and exercise my mind, the 
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task grows less, and each auooeedicg subjept jis the more readily digested 
and ooQverted into manuscript. We cannot know what onr abilities are, 
or the bounds of onr knowledge, unless we endeavor to giye vent to it 
verbally or by essay. If I can get an article in any kind of shaptj 
after twice or thrice committing it to paper, I am well satisfied. I do not 
hesitate because I expect Dr. A. or B. to come out with a better produc- 
tion, or have what I haye written criticised and picked to pieces by those 
present. If we are ignorant, the sooner we are made aware of it the 
better. We must not fear to open our mouths because of dreaded weak- 
ness. How are we to become strong, either in a mental or physical sense ? 
By listlessness and inaction ? No ; exercise of mind is just as necessary 
for its development as that of the muscles, if we wish to become physically 
giants. By it new elements are added, while there is also metamorphosis 
of the old. Your wits will leave you unless cultivated. Nature has well 
established the law that there shall be no iDcrease except by the « sweat 
of the brow." Knowledge will never be attained except at the expense 
of an effort. May I ask, in what other way are we expending our dental 
knowledge than by thus associating ? Have we all the standard works ? 
Are the best journals to be found upon our table? Any scientific 
journals ? Have we a good selection of medical works ? Have we paid 
due regard to a general library? Gentlemen, these are plain questions, 
but they are surely of vital import. It is needful that we should ask our- 
selves, what means have we at hand for the prosecution of our work ? 
Our cases may be well filled with instruments, and the laboratory with 
everything requisite for the mechanical department, so far as tools are 
concerned, but what have we to assist in intellectual culture ? Admitting 
there is much written that is not standard, not practical, there is enough 
to collect that is. If you should see that which you already know, and 
have been practicing, that need not deter you from further study and 
reading. It is a comfort to be assured that your experience and practice 
is correct. Should the author differ with you in some or many respects, 
do not condemn him, and set your judgment up as paramount. Never 
doubt until the proper test has been instituted. If we will turn to the 
literature of our profession, there will be found evidences of advancement. 
Unless the text books are to be found in our libraries, we must be counted 
as behind the times, and must for ever remain so. To have kept pace with 
it is as much as could be expected of some, but to have lurked behind is 
unpardonable. To practice dentistry, merely mechanically, will for ever* 
keep its sphere of usefulness limited. To be sure, we cannot be superior 
operators without this very important talent. But there is, anatomically,, 
physiologically and pathologically, so much involved in relation to the 
teetli with the economy, that mechanism alone will not suffice. It is not 
enough that fillings should be made solid, nor a denture be finely con- 
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Btraoted ; it is demanded of us to know that the irory, upon which we 
are laying rathleas hands, is, to a certain extent, organised ; that the 
sockets, alveoli, from which they project, is a part of the living hodj 
that their relation is such that one cannot be diseased without affeetiBg 
the other. Nor is this enough -, it is well to know the constitution of thtt 
tooth, its anatomy, the changes which it is liable to undergo if not pn>- 
perly treated, its low organisations, its little chance for recoTery whia 
diseased, compared to the softer tissues ] how we are made cognizant (tf 
the position, nature and functions of the pulp, and, when found diTCsted 
of its covering, how are we to distinguish between i\ and sensitive dentine ' 
When we meet with the various colored caries, what is there to teach « 
the causes and govern our treatment ? If abscess presents itself, are «e 
to extract the tooth, or treat and endeavor to preserve it? If the pii]| 
be exposed, shall we fill and trust to the mechanical forces for relief 
Do mechanics alone teach us the pathology of an abscess, or its trett- 
ment ? Does it assure us of a cyst or sac, which must have its walk 
collapsed before cure can take place, and prevent father secretion • 
Upon what principle of the healing art is the fistula leading from thai 
abscess to be treated? Will you tell me that no other knowledge is 
requisite but the mechanical, to enable us to practice our art to its fullest, 
bounds ? No, I hope not. Again, take a simple ulcer, what have we t« 
assure us that nitrate of silver is the thing for its treatment, or chloride 
of lime, or iodine, or iodine and creasote ? Which of these will be most 
appropriate for the case? It may be that constitutional medication i« 
requisite. Should the solution or application be mild or very strong, 
or whether any of these should be used? There may be a sequestrum, 
which, if removed, will alone conclude the cure. It may be a remabing 
fang. Then how are we to distinguish between it and the alveoli ? These 
simplest cases are not to be treated intelligibly without a knowledge of 
anatomy, physiology and pathology. How much more difiScult those aph- 
thous ulcers, and others more formidable, where constitution is involved < 
How are we to draw the line of discrimination between the local and 
constitutional, or when both are playing equally upon the patient? Let 
us now look for a moment at the dentition stage. We are called upon to 
see a little sufferer ; parents desire the gums cut What guide or land- 
mark is there to direct which teeth are being evolved, or whether thej 
are in need of present attention, and are the cause in this case ? Will 
we still say there is no call for dental education? Why, simple odontalgia 
cannot be subdued, in all its different forms, without it. What raised the 
surgery of to-day from its once barbarous condition, except the educatioD 
of its practitioners, and its correlation with medicine ? It was one day 
4M degraded as our own science, and would still be, but for its association 
witb the principles governing the human frame. 
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Meohanism deals with the inorganic world prinoipally, or b organic 
where life force has taken its flight. The element^ are so remodeled or 
combined as to be made a thing of action ; but when applied to the human 
organism is certainly no longer mechanism, but involying physics. The 
more we stndy the spiritual or organic, the more eleyated we become in 
the scale of social being, for we approach that much nearer to the divine. 
It is this that stamps upon the professional man a character that the world 
recognises aboye the one who merely sees things mechanically. It is 
nevertheless true, that in our art an intuitive knowledge of mechanism is 
indispensable. No one can be successful in practice without it j neither 
can we be iutelligent and respected in this department unless intimately 
associated with medicine. Every year am I more fully convinced that if 
we, as dentists, wish to be honored and respected, and retain the title of 
Dr., we must no longer rest satisfied with office tuition, but seek some 
medical or dental school. The colleges are the only sure means of giving 
us that status among men of science that we so much covet, or at least 
should. Gentlemen here may fancy that their five or ten years practice 
has placed them side by side with all others, and that schools are of no 
value to the old practitioner. You may say : << They will do for the 
beginner, but we have acquired all necessary knowledge, and our practice 
would not be any larger, or we the better therefor." Let me correct 
tills error. If your practice were no larger, your patients would appre- 
ciate the effort, and be willing to pay you higher prices for the exercise 
of mind as well as that of the hand. If you are capahlt of improvement, 
it would do it. The contact alone with others would rub you up, unless 
you are rusty throughout. When our eyes are opened to look in upon that 
body, framed by such infinite power, and finger o'er that face divine, as it 
lays upon the dissecting table, and are made cognizant of its high organi- 
ntion, even to that ivory, which we slay without a thought of its vitality 
of the adjacent sirudureSj and of the large vessels that supply oourish- 
meut, and which, if cut, would prove fatal, we will stand amazed at our 
ignorance, and that our operations have not been more destructive of 
tissue and of life itself. Surely we are blest above all other surgeons ; 
so many mistakes committed by the general surgeon, would result disas- 
trously to him and his profession ; erysipelas, pyemia, &c., the occasional 
sequela of even his educated hand, should oftener follow in the wake of 
uneducated dentists. Pause and think of the many abscesses that open 
Uieir foul mouths to mark the skill of some ruthless operator ; the whole- 
sale destruction of one of our greatest ornaments, the human teeth, at 
the hand of him who knows little else than artificial substitution. Look 
at the malformed arches ; the work of one who has never recognized 
dental education. Need I picture more alarmingly special cases to con- 
v\ace those present of the fallacy of practicing our art upon such 
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exclusive grounds as iDeohanism? We all feel, as we have added to oar 
store of knowledge, jast so much the more elevated above mtrtdvi$ d 
yesterday ; must not others have the same spirits, where they have beo 
working their brain as well as hands ? Is this gradation not among other 
avocations and trades, and are they not the more highly esteemed by these 
who recognize the literature of their adopted calling! Is there one here, 
who, in the light of the dentistry of 1866, will persist in saying that 
mechanism alone is the grand pre-requisite to enable as to practiee as is 
becoming the science of to-day? I hope not. As much as I love 
mechanism — ^yea, almost worship it — yet I cannot make myself magiar of 
it without having recourse to scientific journals, and the association fi 
those men who have cultivated this talent. To succeed in what ve 
undertake, and make ourselves honored by the learned as well as by the 
common people, we must bring to our aid everything bearing in the least 
upon our profession or trade ; and, gentlemen, if we have a desire to 
place our science where it belongs, we must consider it in the light of « 
profession^ and nearly allied to that of medicine. 

Among the many plans to be adopted to secure and establish success, 
we must always bear in mind that there is a standard quality of operatioDs 
and artificial work, and there should be a standard valuation for the same. 
All 8hould know what those standards are, and even make it their aim to 
bring their operations up and charge accordingly, and not by having 
picayune prices, and consequently permitting the skill displayed in the 
office and laboratory to be of equivalent worth. Skilled labor in every 
department of life is more highly treasured and valued in ratio to the 
standard. It is true, that there are cheap men and operatives in all branches 
of labor, whether of mind or body, or both, even that of medicine. Bat 
we will find, as those members become more perfect from cultivation, the 
more they themselves will set a higher value on their productions. Is 
our present system of charges calculated to add anything to the status of 
dentistry ? One has the reputation of being cheapest in the city or State : 
does that give him character ? No ; the public go, expecting the best is 
not to be had at that establishment ; he values his own handiwork at a low 
figure^ and so do they. If work equal to the standard is done, then other 
operators are undervalued and underbid ; and, more than that, you debase 
yourself by not making sufficient clear gain to enable you to purchase 
those works and apparatus that will give you the intellectual culture that 
above all gives man his prominence above the mere machine. You have 
also more time given you whereby to improve the mind, by which means 
you are prepared to associate with the best men of your communities. 

Those who do cheap, and I may conseqaently say inferior work, should 
not assure their patient it is of the best quality — equal to the standard — 
and thereby bring disgrace upon our useful profession ; for when it is 
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tested wd found wanting, all dentistB are set down as kumbug$j and nM>re 
harm than good is done. Fillings ahonld not be warranted to last a life- 
time ; tiie most perfeot often need repair and refilling. I do think the 
public would be &r more honestly served if we would but establish the 
sjfltem of obarging high, and making our operations tally. There would 
be nraeh less capital invested in artifioial substitutes. The cost would be 
greater at first, but almost every tooth would be preserved. They would 
not seed refilling as often, and artificial substitutes would seldom require 
to be inserted. We can attribute the great sacrifice of one of nature's 
most important organs to cheap dentistry. There is no denying the fact 
they are not only compelled to have substitutes inserted fro^i &ilure in 
filling, but thousands will have splendid teeth extracted sooner than put up 
with the pain and paying for plugging which they know will not last long. 
They will tell you that artificial teeth are so much cheaper, and filling will 
not last. Would it not be better to have the former placed so high that 
ihey would prefer to retam their own teeth ? Is not the tendency direct, 
that as you make the inducements greater by low charging, so will the 
natural teeth be held in lower repute. To have a set that will not ache 
or annoy, seems to be the ambition of those who. have never been taught 
by their dentists to value their own. It is so much easier to inuert a plate 
than to thoroughly fill, that cheap operators resort to it without a second 
thought. And, after all, how do most of the cheap sets fit 1 Not well, as 
a general rule. And how are they arranged and articulated with each 
other 1 Mostly thrown together without artistic taste. To make them as 
they should be cannot be done without devoting a certain amount of time 
thereto ; and that time is to the good operator worth so much. He who 
is true to eonsdence will never sacrifice a tooth that can be made usefal ! 
Do let us see to it that we will from^his time forth resolve to retain and 
not slaughter these too little appreciated organs. There is nothing we do 
more diegraceful and unbecoming a profession. As I have before stated, 
and now repeat, the best means of prevention is edueation. 

This fact established, the next question is, which should be patronized, 
medical or demiel schools ? I have no hesitation in saying that he who 
expects to devote thtf whole of his energies and talents to dentistry, should 
by ail means attend the courses required by our dental institutions ; they 
are not mere catch-pennies, but necessities of the times. He who wishes 
to encroach more on general medicine and surgery, should by all means 
attend one course in a school specially devoted thereto. The inducements 
in dental schools are so great that every one should give heed ; they have 
done a vast amount of good ; have done more to elevate us, or rather the 
profession, than all other means that have been adopted. To those who 
have been in full practice since 18d2» the Pennsylvania College (old 
Bchool) grants the privilege of coming up for graduation without having 
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attended upon the leoturesy if, upon examination bj the Faonlty, Ibey ii« 

found worthy and eompetent for that degree. 

Yon may think this an unwise step ; too broad a door opened for legal- 
izing quackery ; a too hasty way of manufacturing D. D. S.'s. But let 
me differ with yon ] will it take in all who apply ? No ! not by hundreds. 
If so, there would be little necessity for college iitUian. It is only intended 
for those few who hare not been idle in prosecuting their education while in 
full practice ; who have endeavored to make themselves eonversaat upon 
all the leading topics of the hour, and whose increasing duties would not 
well permit their absence to attend the course as it should be. The time, 
1852, was when the school was first inaugurated ; they could not go back 
any further. Besides, thirteen years is no more than an equivalent to one 
full course ', and, with those who have not profited by practice, even tkit 
long time will not carry them through. 

This is not intended as an honorary degree, but to simply place them, 
as worthy members of our art, on a footing with all graduates. The pro- 
gress of dental surgery has been such, that if we would rank among the 
honored, we must be bom in some medical or dental school. It b just 
and right it should be so. I have long felt the sting of this desideratum ; 
hence my attendance upon a full course at the Jefferson Medical College 
during the past winter. In the meantime the above offer was tendered, 
and I hastened to place myself before the Faculty, not knowing what 
would be the result. My advice is, go and attend the lectures of either 
the medical or dental school, and try for the << sheepskb," I was going to 
say, but will amend — honorable degree. I do not care how well posted 
a practitioner may be, a course will be of no disadvantage. 

The question here might arise, is a diploma from the Pennsylvania Col- 
lege worth the parchment upon which it is written % We might suppose 
that << there was something rotten in Denmark," or why should a new 
school spring up in the same city ? What has given rise to this move- 
ment ? Could not the old school accommodate more than seventy^^ve ? 
or did it fail to meet the requirements of the profession ? or was it from 
some personal disturbance among the professors? What reason for 
another school, for, say one hundred matriculants ^ the accommodations 
must have been very poor at the old school, if they could not have taught 
three hundred. If this had been the case, I can see the policy for another 
school in the same city. As it is, I think it a disadvantage to both. It 
has always been a « labor of love ;" for we all know it could not have 
paid a single professor. Would it not have been much better if the one 
school could have had at least two hundred matriculants, so that there 
could have been something in the treasury from which to draw for pur- 
chasing apparatus and extra material for embellishing the lectures, and 
making them not only more attractive but more instructive? Is it not 
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more probable that, instead of the teachers beoomiDg lukewarm in the 

service, they woald have had ten-fold extra indncements for bnilding up 

the reputation of their school? How would any one of yon feel, if, after 

haying succeeded in a good paying practice in a community where only 

one dentist was required, another was to locate to divide the spoils, on 

the plea if one is doing well, why cannot two f If you were not doing 

the best work, and he came nearer te what an operator should be, then 

there would be a just excuse. If it be claimed that this was the origin 

of the new school, then I say let us have it, and break down the old. 

But, on the other hand, was it because one or more therein could not 

warp everything to suit themselves, and sooner than not rule would ruin ? 

I hesitate not in saying that the old school should have our sympathies until 

she proves herself more unworthy than the founders of the new, in their 

arguments for their charter, gave against her, in favor of themselves. 

The sole claim was, that the medical schools of Philadelphia were more 

prosperous, and turned out better classes than when but one school 

existed. No one can grant that we have a better set of physicians now 

than when there was but one school ; for in this movement the standard 

and requirements were lowered. With them there was more cauBc for an 

extra school ; but with us the number of students were not sufficient to 

make it an object with the teachers to labor with the same assiduity as if 

the number had been four-fold. As I have before remarked, their great 

love for the profession, and a strong desire for its elevation, has led them 

to devote their time, talents and means for the good of the few who have 

honored them with their presence. I do not take this position because I 

am a graduate of the old school. No ! my sympathies were with the new. 

Far be it from me saying one word against a single professor there. No, 

I cannot, for they are able men ; yet not any more so than those in the 

mother school. 

Could there be found any good reason for this difference, or. rather 
multiplicity of schools, then I would have you attend the opening lectures 
of each, and decide for yourselves. As it is, I must sajT sustain the old^ 
yet not decrepid institution. 

A few words more, and I will not longer hold your attention. Very 
great deal more might be said in reference to this most vital question : 
but let these few thoughts suffice, hoping they may turn your minds to 
reflect thereon, and enable those who are truly in need to go forth from 
this place resolyed to prosecute their profession, not merely mechanically ^ 
but with the assistance of medicine and the collateral sciences ; never 
losing sight of the fact that, if we desire to be called Drs., we should 
not bring this prefix into disrepute by practicing dentistry merely as 
a trade^ but as a profession ; and that this only can be done by making 
use of every means set before us for our education. 
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OBITTJAET. 

Drowned in the St. John's River, Florida, on the 4lik of April, B. C. 
Ambi^br, M. D., dentist. 

It is a sad duty to record the sudden death of a so highly req>ected and 

heloyed member of the profession. Dr. Ambler praodoed for many yeais 

in the city of New Tork, bat for the last few years has resided in Florida. 

His circle of acquaintances was large ; and men of edncation, refinement 

and worth, were numbered among his most intimate friends. !Llke aU 

good and useful men, he had a few enemies : but they were chiefly, if not 

solely, of his own profession, — envious of his reputation and Buocese. 

He was a favorite pupil of the venerable Dr. Valentine Mott, and gradu- 
ated at the College of Physicians and Surgeons of the City of New York. 
His love of mechanics and chemistry, aided by an inventive and fertile 
mind, enabled him to make rapid advances in dental surgery, which be 
chose as a specialty. He was awarded in the year 1833, by the Amerlcaa 
Institute, a gold medal for artificial mineral or porcelain teeth, — the first 
awarded, it is thought, for any manufacture. He then gave an impetus tc 
this important and growing branch of dentistry, — the growth of whieh has 
been so rapid that it has become a specialty, giving employment daily to 
hundreds of busy hands. Sickness in his family called him away from 
this field of usefulness to another in the sunny South, leaving to otberf 
the laurels and riches which he truly merited. 

I had the pleasure of meeting him in New York last fall, when on a 
visit from Jacksonville. On that occasion he entertained me witfi an 
account of the many difficulties encountered by the early plodders in the 
field of dental surgery, giving a history of his travels through the South, 
with a few incidents in the practice in this country of the now famed Dr. 
Brewster. I little thought then that it would be the last time that I should 
look upon his pleasant and genial face, the last time that I should listen 
to his cheerful and instructive conversation. Truly, << in the midst of life 
we are in death !" He was a sincere Christian, a member and communi- 
cant of the Protestant Episcopal Church ; and those left behind, mourn 
for him not as those without hope, for having finished his course in faith, 
he now rests from his labors. A. T. 

At a meeting of the Society of Denial Surgeons of the City of Jfew 
York^ held at their room. No. 24 Cooper Union, on the evening of the 25th 
of April, 1866, the death of D. C. Ambler, M. D., dentist, was announced 
to the meeting, when, on motion, a committee of three was appointed by 
the chair to draft suitable resolutions of the exemplary character and 
exalted professional worth of the deceased. 

The unexpected close of an eventful life in a career of enterprise and 
usefulness cannot fail to arrest the attention of the most thoughtless, and 
shroud an appreciative community in the deepest gloom. Such was sig- 
nally the case when the startling intelligence of the sudden death of Dr. 
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I>. C. Ambler, by drowning, on the 4th of April, in the St. John's river, 
Florida, reached ns. In Dr. Ambler we recognised an old familiar friend 
and professional brother, whom we all delighted to honor while living, and 
no^ sincerely mourn his death. Dr. Ambler was one of the pioneers in 
the profession of dentistry ; one who labored hard to elevate the standard 
of professional excellence; and the science and art of dentistry was 
ixiaterially advanced by his scientific knowledge and ingenuity ; and to his 
experimental researches is our profession indebted for those improvements 
in mineral teeth, the manufacture of which has been carried on so exten- 
sively and with such perfection in this country ; therefore be it 

Hesoltedy That this Society show its affection ibr his many virtues and 
appreciation of the bright example of our departed friend and brother, by 
placing on record these expressions of our bereavement and sorrow for his 
departed worth. 

Resolved^ That our sympathies, true and heartfelt, are hereby tendered 
to the relatives and friends of the deceased in this sad and inscrutable 
dispensation of Providence. 

Resolved^ That Dr. John Gardner Ambler, one of our members, and 
nephew of deceased, be requested to address the profession at such time 
and place as may be convenient to himself, in an olniuary or eulogy of the 
deceased. 

Resolved^ That these proceedings be published in one or more daily 
papers of this city, and in the di£ferent Dental Journals. 
All of which is respecfuUy submitted. 

T. H. BURRAB, i 

John Allsn, > Committee, 

Ghavnoxt p. Fitoh, ) 



ahaloam fillings. 

Mr. Editor : — Amalgam fillings, which, in ninety cases in one hundred 
should be removed, or rather should never have been put in, have given 
me more trouble than any other one thing in the practice of my profession. 
There are two general causes for their use : empirical practice and the 
poYcrty or disinclination to compensate on the part of the patient, — the 
former the more frequent. The latter should never or seldom be alloil^ed 
to influence a dentist who has his own reputation and the honor of the 
profession at heart ; for I lay it down as a rule, having its exceptions, 
(though very few,) as all rules are supposed to have, that an amalgam 
filling will not preserve a tooth. In deciduous molars, when the nerve 
has been destroyed and removed^ or in old posterior shells, with clean and 
healthy fangs^ where it would cost from thirty to fifty dollars to fill with 
gold, it might be occasionally permissible ; but only in such cases should 
the << stuffing " be used. 

Cases innumerable have come to me in the past two years, — ^patients of 
other dentists, — with incipient er confirmed abscess from teeth filled with 
amalgam. In some instances the nerve had died after filling ; in others, 
the nerve had prc^ously been destroyed -j and still in others, only an 
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attempt or pretence bad beeD made at the Temoyal of the polp. Bttt -wkea 
the fangs have been thoroughly eleanaed, this fiUing wfll not perfieetlj 
preserve the tooth ; for an amalgam filliDg will coDtract and draw from oae 
or another part of the walls of the cavity ; and if this should take piace 
at a point inaccessible to the brash, the fluids of the mouth, lying in ^ 
crevice, decay, thongh in some instances s/oio/y, yet stone/y will progrcfls. 

My chief object in this communication is to inform those who do not 
know it, of a means whereby to easily remove snch fillmgs; for doubtless 
all respectable dentists have many such cases as I have described above. 
I formerly, if the tooth was only sore from periostitis, drilled a smill 
opening into the pulp-cavity, (and oh, what a horrible stench would then 
come forth,) waited a few days for inflammation to subside, then cut, 
bored and chiselled out the trash, with hours of sudorific labor. I nov 
take an old rose-head drill or chisel, have my spirit-lamp at handy heat 
the instrument Ao/, and cut out the amalgam like old cheese. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Editor, a thought occurred to give yon mj 
mode of annealing gold for plugging. I find it superior to any mode 1 
have seen. I take a piece of thin mica, three to four inches sqnare, t 
handle made of two narrow strips of glass, united by liquid silez ; on this 
I place my pellets, (the amount I require for each tooth,) heat them care- 
fully over the spirit-lamp, %hen they will be found to work perfectly. By 
this mode, time is saved over that of passing each piece through the flame ; 
uniformity of annealing is secured ; no gold is burned ; alcohol is saved, 
and the temper of your instruments is not drawn. 

Very respectfully, yours, Occidentai^. 

Bbooklt>, Jane 11th, 1860. 



AHEBIOAir DEITTAL ASSOOIATIOIT. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the American Dental Association will be 
held in Representatives' Hall, State House, Boston, Massachusetts^ com- 
mencing Tuesday, July Slst, 1866, at ten o'clock, A. M. 

Arrangements have been made with the proprietors of the Revere and 
Tremont Houses to give extra accommodations to the members to the num- 
ber of one hundred and seventv-five or two hundred. Those desiring to 
engage rooms in advance, can do so by addressing the undersigned, stating 
the style of room — single or double— or rooms, with expected time of 
arrival. In this way, parties can arrange to be near one another. These 
hotels are first class, and central. 

No special invitations to operate at the clinic have been given. Those 
willing to operate are requested to come prepared. It is intended to have 
twenty or more chairs, so that a large number can be operating at the same 
time. 

Some embarrassment has been experienced at previous meetings by dele- 
gates coming without credentials. In one case, the Secretary came with 
a certified list of a dozen or fifteen names of those whom his Society had 
elected as delegates. Less than half of these attended — ^part coming at 
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the opening of the session, and others on subsequent days ; still others 
presenting themselves as substitutes. As eaeh man appeared, the Secre^ 
t&ry's report of the election.had to be hunted up. To simplify and expe- 
dite this business, — which at best oanses delay in organiiing--the Com- 
mittee on Credentials recommend that each delegate be provided with a 
certificate to that effect, signed by the President and Secretary of his 
Society, or one of them. 

The profession in Boston and New England will give the Association a 
hearty welcome. Let us have a full attendance. 

L. D. Shbpard, Salem^ Mass., Corresponding Secretary. 



ISUitorfal. 



Instructions in the Pbeparation, Administration and Propbr- 
Ti£8 OF Nitrous Oxide, by Prof. O. T. Barker. This is the title of a 
Binall treatise of sixtjf-one pages, published by Rubencame and Stockton, 
in which the writer gives a very dear and concise explanation of the 
apparatus for, and the preparation of nitrous oxide, the mode of adminis- 
tration and its chemical and physiological properties, and cases in which 
it is contra-indicated. This work should be in the hands of every one 
who administers the gas. We can recommend it as reliable in every way. 

t. l. b. 

Wb are under many obligations to Dr. L. Buffett, of Cleveland, for 
a very fine specimen of secondary dentine ; also a tooth that had been 
diJBplaced from its socket, by a kick from a horse some fifteen years pre- 
vious to its final extraction. It was re-implanted by the individual without 
the usual precautions considered necessary in such cases, and performed 
ail the duties of mastication during that period equally with its fellows. 

Our thanks are also due to Dr. H. S. Noble, of Owego, N. Y., for an 
inferior cuspidati with two fangs. We are also indebted to Dr. F. A. 
Ramsey, of Norristown, Pa., for several specimens of teeth presenting 
abnormal conditions. j. t. 



The American Dental Convention wUl meet this year in the City 
of New York, on the first Tuesday in August. As this meeting is open 
to all dentists, we anticipate a large gathering. The discussions are free 
for all to participate, and from the interchange of opinions much good 
results. T. L. B. 

Since our last number we have received, from the Secretary, the trans- 
actions of the Connecticut State Dental Association, for 186^'65. They 
are printed very neatly , making 102 pages. As they have been nearly all 
published in the Dental Journals, the reading portion of the profession 
has had the benefit of their perusal. T. L. b. 
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PENNSTIVMU COLLEGE OF DENTIL SDR6ERT. 

THE ELVENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 1866-'67. 




HENBT C. CABEY, Pbisiobmt, GEORGE TRUMAN, M. D., 

W. L. ATLEB, M. D., S. DILLINGHAM, D. D. 8., 

DANIEL NEALL, D. D. S., G. R. MOREHOUSE, M. D., 

ELLE8LIE WALLAQE, M. D., THOMAS WOOD, 

BENJAMIN MALONE, M. D., J. R. MoCURDT, 

W. W. FOUCHB, D. D. 8., CHARLES HAMILTON, Skc't. 
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J. D. WHITE, D. D. S., 

SMtBRlTUa PROFESSOR. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. 8., 

FMOnsSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND METALLVRQY. 

B. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

G. T. BARKER, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SUROERY AND THERAPEUTICS 

W. 8. FORBES, M. D., D. D. S., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. ^ 

JAMES TRUMAN, B. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOOY AND OPERATITE DENTISTRY. 



EDWIN T- DARBY, D. D. S., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATITE DENTISTRY 

J. M. BARSTOW, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

The Lectures to the Regnlar Course coxnmence on the 
let of November and continue until the 1st of March. 

DuriDg the last two weeks of October, preliminary Lectares are deliyered, 
one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the ^ 
Ist of October i^nd throughout the session, under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Course, (Demonstraton' Ticket inoluded,) - 1^100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) .... 5 

Diploma Fee^ -•-... 30 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 

C. P. RfiBSB, Janitor. S43 North Ninth St., PliUaitelFhla. 

P. S.— Board may be had at from 93.50 to 96.00 per week. 
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PEmrSTLVANU OOLLEQE OF DEITTAL SUEaEBY. 
The Eleventh Annual Sesaion, I866-'67. 

The eleventh annual session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sut- 
gerj will commenoe on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of Maroh. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Diapenaary and 
Laboratory of the OoUege will also be open from that time, where am|de 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part d 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday aftemooo. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of th« 
* different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member (jf the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
' in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
whioh has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metak, mannfiacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc.; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from takmg the impression to the th<nt>a^ 
oonstruction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth ox 
the patient. 
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In kddition to Uie fiioilities afforded by the College for a thorough oonrse 
of inatrnction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clmics of the city eonsUntly enable the stndent to witness 
▼arioas important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTXJRES. 



OHEMISTBT AITO KETALLUBaT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DEHTAL PETSIOLOaT AHD OPEBATITE DEITI8TBT. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana* 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
oarefol description of the various operations performed by the dental prac* 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOEAIIOAL DEVTI8TBT. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip* 
ulations legitimately conneoted with the laboratory, arranged in two divi«> 
siona — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 

I. Mechanical dentistry proper will include everythbg appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
8 
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of preparation, from taking the iiaprtpsgioiD, to the oompletion and proper 
adjofftment of the ease in the month, eonjointlj mth featnrea, expranon 
of ooontenanoei enoneiation, ete. It will likewise embraee the metaUnrgie 
treatment of the yarions metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the aUoya nsed, as well aa those 
designated as solders. 

n. This division will eomprise all that appropriately belongs to tht 
mannfaotore of porediain or nuneral teeth— «ing^ teeth, Uo^-wcwk, con- 
tinuous gum-wortc, Tuloanite, etc. The materials, their preparmtien, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new iuTentions, modifications, and improrements, in this branch oi 
the art, will in place receiTC due attention and investigation. 



PBIHOIFLES or DE17TAL SUBOEBT AID THEBAFEUTIOS. 

The lectures ddivered from this chair will embrace Oeneral Patbologj* 
Penti^ Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist, 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agenta and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and s«rgii»l 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatie, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner* 



AHATOMY AlTD PHYSIOLOOT. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and eospre* 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
Talaable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist* 
ing of Papier Maohe manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and diy 
preparations,) will enable him to fblly illustrate his course. With the 
same object, rivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
scopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great fiteilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found b 
the city of Philadelphia, obriate the necessity of providing a diasecting 
room in the College. For the usual fee of $10, the student can hare 
access to one of sereral well-ordered and well-supplied dissectin^rooms. 
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QUALmOATIOlTB FOB GSADUATIOH. . 

The caDdidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preeeptor at least two years, including his course of 
instruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this bstitution will be required, but satisfkctory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also 
satisfaetory evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of the 
term of pupilage, will be considered equivalent to the first course of 
lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon 
some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He 
most treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the usual dental opera- 
tions, and bring such patient before the Profbssor of Operative Dentistry. 
He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, and after it is com- 
pleted, bring his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 
He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the College 
colleotion. The operations must be performed, and the work in the 
artificial cases done, at the College building. He must «lso undergo an 
examination by the Faeulty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recom- 
mended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, shall receive 
the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Chndidates for graduation who have noi attended lectures, — Dentists 
who have been in continued practice since 1852 are eligible to be candi- 
dates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in 
practice for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession, 
he must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. 
He must undergo a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, when, if 
qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and if 
approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Of this class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are 
required. 

TEXT BOOKS AITO W0BE8 OF BEFEBEHOE. 
Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology; United States Dispensatory.; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Begnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiological Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery; Harris' Principles and Practice; Taft's Operative Dentistry; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 
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Wm.C. WardUw, -.8 CaroMaa. 

J. B. Wheeler, New Yotk. 

0. N. Whitney JlUnoia. 

Wm. ^ iUiamabn, Penajrlvaal* 

B. Wilaon, New York. 

J. H. Wlnalow, " 
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John P. Adama....... New York, SallTary Depoalta. 

George K. Bagby, Virgi nU, Nitroua Oxide. 

Henry Berhard. NewYork, Cauaea of Cariea. 

Thomaa H. Bradfield, New Jeraey, Inflammation 

Fruieia A. Brewer .^..^ Mlaaonri, Dentiatry a Sdenee. 

Samuel C. Britton, Marylano, PcwUapoalng cauaea of Oariea. 

Charlea Bnffett, ;.. Ohio,.. Araenie. 

Perley M. Chrlatle, PennayWanlL Inflammation. 

William H. Crary, New Yirk, Rubber reraua Metal. 

Bdward 8 Davenport, u Iodine. 

Frandaeua Dominguea,. Cuba Inflammation. 

Bugene C. Flamand, <• The Art of FiUing Teeth. 

Hamilton Forrreat, ... Maryland, Decay of the Teeth and Treatet«iit 

Albert Hape Georgia, .'.Dentiatry a Sdence. 

John A. Houaer, PennaylTania, Treatment ef Ezpoaed Pulp. 

Milton Keim. Michigan, ArUfldal Denturea. 

Waahlngton K. Lineawearer, PennayWania, Inflammation. 

Frandaeo Mlffnotte, — Cuba, Bxtraeting Teeth. 

Jamea W. Neiaon,... Tenneaaee, Indigeation aa a cause of Cariea 

Henry 8. Noble, New York, Antrum Highmorianum. 

Franda A. Ramaay, PennayWania, SendUre Dentine. 

Henry C. Regiater, Maryland, Digeation. 

Loula Joae Balicrup, Porto Rico, Bxtraetion of Teeth. 

WiUiam Smedley, PennayWania, The Fifth Pair of Nerrea. 

Henry J.Smith,. — *< BendtiTe Denttne. 

Jamea 8. Thomas, . New York, Chemiatry. 

William H Truemaa, PennayWania, MateriaU for Filling Teeth. 

Aguatin de Yarone, Cuba, DeTelopment of the Teeth. 

Julien J Yanderford, Marylaad, Dentiatry. 

John H. Yedder, New York, Treatment of IrreguUritlaa. 

Ranaom Walker, ~ " Diagnoaia. 

William 0. Wardlaw, a Carolina, Annathedain Dentiatiy. 

John B Wheder, - New York The Dental Pulp. 

A. Lawranee, ~ Maaa. 

^"o.!irT:r»'^ii::::::::::::::::::: Is:^"^ |i.p«.««-...imj. 

Number of PatienU Tldting the CUnle. during Sesdon of lM5-'fl6, dCSB 

Number for whom operations were perforaBad,.......^ ...IflK 

Number of Fillings put in. ]3u4 

Number of Teeth Mounted for Patteats,. tXti 
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OH PEOTEOTION PEOM MOISTUEE IN DENTAL 0PEEATI0N8. 

BT DR. WILLIAM 0. HORNS. 

The prevalent prftotice ot (he present day, which gives the preference 
to adhesive preparations of gold over non-adhesive foil, occasions a demand, 
greater than ever, for some means hy which the dental operator may under- 
take the filling of teeth in the most watery mouths without fear of an 
inundation, however lengthy the operation. Adhesive gold in some of its 
forms heing accepted as the sine qua Tion, it follows that its use should be 
as extensive as possible. One obstacle to this, which is often quoted, is 
the impossibility of keeping some cavities dry, and this objection, if valid, 
is a fatal one, for gold cannot be welded in the presence of moisture. 
The conclusion generally arrived at under such conditions is, that gold 
fillings had better be inserted a little wet than not at all. Of the poor 
results of such operations, only tolerated as the lesser of two evils, we 
have frequent evidence. Even while to the superficial observer an appear- 
ance of safety and solidity is kept up, decay progresses, until the filling 
breaks down to be replaced by another probably of the same class ; that 
which should have afforded permanent security to the tooth proving only 
a temporary check to decay. A variety of means 9^ ordinarily resorted 
to for suppressing or damming the saliva and mucous secretions, as nap- 
kins, cotton, bibulous paper, spunk, wedges of wood. These, if carefully 
applied and watchfully guarded, with the aid of duct compressors, saliva 
pumps, tongue and cheek holders, generally contribute to a more or less 
favorable result, but frequently they prove totally inadequate. 

There is a means of great simplicity for controlling the worst cases of 
superabundant flow of saliva, applicable to almost any tooth. It consists 
simply of a sheet of elastic rubber, kno^Cn commercially as bandage rub- 
ber: in this holes are cut for the passage of the teeth to be protected, 
which are thus isolated by a water-proof curtain, keeping them perfectly 
dry at pleasure. The credit of originating this application is due to Dr. 
S. C. Bamum, an ingenious and skillful dentist of New York, who first 
used and made it public three years ago. Since then it has commended 
4 
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itself to the favor of a large number of the leading dentiflts of this city, 
who consider it an invaluable improyement. 

In its application there are a few points learned by experience, wbicb 
may be of yalne to experimenters. The rubber must be newly made, of 
good quality, that will bear a severe strain without tearing ; in thickset 
about three times thiM) of ordinary writing paper — a piece 5 by 8 inches i* 
large enough for any case, much less will frequently do. The size of th* 
holes should be about one-tenth that of the teeth they are intended for 
these may be made by stretching the rubber over a point of wood, which 
is then cut off with scissors, leaving a clean cut round hole -, sometimes a 
simple perforation may be suffici e^^ . Of course the same piece may be 
used in a number of case^HSrSt^^M$^t*'>^emoving it that it be n^ 
torn ; also, let the holeMflbut nearone sidCul^ad of the middle of the 
sheet, as being econopl^il of material and of feon in the mouth, leavioi 
the larger part of thd curt«ff'cx8*ial§9Jependdht. One or more teeth 
on either side of tha^t<|^ filftuimiiuuld a^jg^a^be included; where ikt 
crowns approximate oibum^^ &S^^\i of-aj^ymch left between the apc^ 
tures in the rubber will nlTnVfor thfl ymtrr space at their necks and for 
tension ; where they stand apart, a greater allowance must be made. Tk 
rubber is carried to its place between tlie teeth to their necks by means c4 
waxed floss silk; its application to back teeth may be &cilitated bj 
securing one end of the thread in a file carrier, which may be used in the 
mouth, while the other end is held by the fingers. The lip of the rubber 
must be carefully worked under the free edge of the gum toward the root. 
This is an important point, for if the tooth be hugged ever ao tightly, 
with the lip directed toward the crown, leakage will be inevitable. Should 
it prove difficult to pass the silk and rubber between the teeth, start thes. 
apart with the wedge, which may be done on the instant, but this is seldom 
necessary. The nauiral contour of teeth will often retain the rubber in 
position, but if this prove insufficient, a dilk thread around them, inte^ 
laced from one to another, close to their necks and tied in a knot, will 
effectually prevent its slipping off. 

If the crown of a molar decreases in sice towards its summit, let a waxed 
silk thread be tightly knotted around it, close to the gum ; slide the k&ot 
backward to the posterior aspect of the tooth, and bring the ends through 
the hole prepared in the rubber ; by drawing the ends in opposite direc- 
tions the aperture is distended, the rubber may be carried to its place, and 
the knotted thread drawn above or below it, (according as the tooth mftj 
be inferior or superior}) this will hold long enough to secure anotlier 
thread around the tooth and its neighbors. In putting the rubber over 
any teeth begin with those anterior, and work backward, and in tieing on 
the rubber, reverse the order of procedure. 
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An objectioD is found in the dark coloV of the material ; it is hoped 
that some of a lighter hue will soon be obtained from the manufacturers. 
In the meantime, a piece of paper conveniently placed will prevent the 
absorption of light, or aid by its reflection. 

It is hoped that these general outlines will prove serviceable. The 
arrangement in detail must be left to the ingenuity of the operator. The 
method presented has proved so valuable in many hands, that it is earn- 
estly commended to the profession, with the injunction not to be dis- 
couraged if not immediately successful in all cases. It will improve with 
better acquaintance. 

Nbw Yobk, September, 1866. 

nmtmt 

Bi; T. L. BncpK09AM; D. JK s. 

In two previous numbers of this journal, we have given a short descrip- 
tion of the ores from which iron is obtained, and an outline of the process 
of reducing these ores. But the iron that is obtained by this first process 
is not pure enough to be rolled or forged. 'It is called pig or oast iron and 
contains from six to eight per cent, of carbon, silicium, phosphorus and 
sulphur ; as these two last substances injure the iron very much, they are 
got rid of, as much as possible, in roasting the ore and reducing it in the 
furnace. In order to reduce cast to wrought iron it is necessary to remove 
from it the carbon and silicium which it contains. To do this the cast iron 
is melted, and the air is allowed to play over the surface. This oxidizes 
it very rapidly, and the oxygen coming in contact with heated carbon com- 
bines with it and forms first carbonic oxide, and then carbonic acid, which 
passes off in the form of gas. A portion of the oxide of iron combines 
with the silicium, and forms*a fusible glass which floats on the surfiice. In 
order to expose the whole of the iron to the action of the oxygen, it is 
stirred from time to time. The melted iron is at first very fluid, but after 
a time it becomes stiff, and finally a doughy mass, when it is rolled into 
balls on the floor of the furnace and carried from there to the hammer, 
where it is welded into a solid mass, and from the hammer it is carried to 
rolls and pressed into bars. 

Sted. — ^There are two processes of manufacturing steel. The first is to 
partially deprive cast iron of its carbon, and the other to first reduce the 
cast to wrought iron, and then carbonize it again. For the first process 
none but the purest cast iron can be used, such as is made in Some parts of 
Germany from the richest ores, and even then the steel is not of the finest 
quality. The process consists of burning out a certain portion of the car- 
bon, for cast iron contains too much carbon to be used for steel. The 
furnace used is shallow, and the blast is not blown in at the bottom, but some 
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distance np. The fuel used ia charcoal. A fire is made, aod a plate of 
cast iron is placed on it, standing yertically, with a portion of rich scoria 
and scraps of iron ; these contain a large proportion of oxide of iron. 
When the cast iron first melts it is ifery fluid, but the scoria oxidizes it and 
deprives it of its carbon which renders it doughy. Another piate of east 
iron is melted with it, and this is repeated until the workman judges tb« 
mass to contain enough of carbon to make steel. During the process, the 
fuel being above and the blast not striking on the melted metal, it is not 
oxidized as it would be if exposed to the air : for exposed to the air the 
metal would be so much oxidized that the whole of the carbon would be 
burned out, and reducing it to wrought iron. When the operation has been 
carried far enough, the steel* is gathered into small wedge-shaped pieces 
which are carried to the hammer and forged into bars about two inches 
«quaro ; these are, while hot, plunged into cold water so as to harden them. 
They are then struck across an anvil to break off the hardest portion. 
These are gathered together and melted, run into ingots, and then forged 
into bars, while the portion that is too soft is added to other cast iron to be 
more carbonized. To prevent the steel from being oxidized during the 
process of refining, a portion of clay is thrown on it, which, combining with 
the oxide, forms a very fusible glass; this floats on the top and prevents 
further oxidization. Steel made in this way is called naiive or forged sttti. 
It is only fit for making large and coarse instruments. 

A process of converting oast iron into steel, without the use of fuel, is 
proposed by Mr. H. Bessemer ; it consists of forcing air into the bottom 
of a melted mass of cast iron and allowing it to bubble up through it. 
The oxygen of the air combines with carbon in the iron, which gives out 
heat enough to keep the mass melted. As the iron becomes deprived of 
its carbon a portion of it is oxidized ^ this oxide combines with the silicium 
which the cast iron contains and removes it from the steel. By this pro- 
cess cast iron can be reduced to hard, then soft steel, steely iron, and finally 
soft iron. 

The process by which good steel is made, is called cementation. 

Bars of the best iron, from 1} to 2 inches wide, and from i to i an inch 
thick, are placed in boxes in a furnace built for the purpose. These boxes 
are built of refractory brick, and are 71 to 15 feet long, 2 feet wide, and 
as many high. They are charged by first covering the bottom about 2 
inches thick with a cement composed of powdered charcoal, with about 
1-lOth its weight of wood ashes, and a little common salt. Then the bars 
of iron are arranged edgewise, with about i an inch space between tbem, 
until the bottom is covered, when the powdered cement U sieved between 
and over the bars, covering them about i an inch thick; another layer of 
bars and cement is placed on the top of the first, and so on until the box is 
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filled ^to within 6 inches of the top ; it is then covered with sand and 
refractory brick, and sealed np perfectly tight. Two of these boxes 
are usually built in a furnace ; they will hold from 10 to 20 tons of iron. 
Each box has several holes in the end opposite the opening in the walls of 
the furnace, through which some of the bars can be withdrawn to examine 
their progress. The temperature of the furnace is about the fusing point 
of copper. It takes about twenty-four hours to raise it, and it^is kept up 
for seven or eight days. 

The carbon at this high temperature combines with the iron, and con- 
verts it into steel. The surface of the bar, when taken from the furnace, 
is covered with blisters, and the steel is then called blistered steel. But 
the bars are not equally carbonized through ; the surface is very hard, while 
the centre is scarcely carbonized at all, and hence this kind of steel can 
only be used for common iaetruments. 

In order to render the steel more homogeneous, the bars are cut into 
short pieces ; a number of these are bound together, welded and forged 
into bars ; this forms shear steel, but as it is impossible to thoroughly mix 
the soft and hafd parts together, this steel is not fit for making the finest 
instruments. 

To ren(}er steel perfectly homogeneous, the blistered steel is melted in a 
crucible, and run into ingots, and then forged into bars, drawn into wire, 
or rolled into sheets. The steel during the melting is kept covered with a 
fusible glass to prevent it from loosing its carbon. 

WootZy or Indian steely a very superior steel manufactured in India, is 
supposed to derive its ^ oellent properties from combination with a small 
quantity of aluminum and silioium. It is made by heating iron to a very 
high temperature in contact with certain vegetable substances. It has to 
be remelted to fit it for makifag the finest instruments. 

Efforts have been made to improve the quality of steel by alloying it 
with other metals, such as silver or platina, but it is doubtful whether steel 
can be improved by alloying. 

Steel is a combination of iron with carbon, and a very little silioium and 
phosphorus. According to an analysis made by Gay Lussac, it is com- 
posed of iron 99.24, carbon .65, silioium .04, and phosphorus .07 ift 100; 
so that the whole of the other elements, combined with iron, is less than 1 
per cent. When it contains a larger proportion of carbon, it becomes too 
hard to work and is very brittle. The appearance of good steel when 
broken, is of a uniform almost silvery whiteness. The quality is sometimes 
tested with dilute nitric acid, which in good steel should produce an uniform 
gray or blackish color ; but if some parts are harder than others, the color 
is not uniform but mottled or striped. The Damascus sword blades were 
supposed to be made of different kinds of steel/ and colored in this way. 
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Cast hardening is done by making the article first out of s(^ iron^ and 
then <}overiDg it up with some carbonaceous substance, and beating it to 
redness, and keeping it in that state for a length of time — the carbon com- 
bines with the iron and converts the surface into steel. 



DEHTAL 8UE0EET-8H0ULD FEMALES PEAOTIOE IT? 

BT HISS L. JBKNT KELLOGG. 

Explanation. — In the April number of the Dental Times, Vol. TIL, 
No. 4, appeared a communication by Dr. Geo. T. Barker, with the above 
title. Exception being taken to the yiews there enunciated, an article 
with the same title was received by the publishers in reply. The first 
three pages of the manuscript were returned to the authoress for a slight 
alteration, and have not been received in time for publication. As the 
part we publish refers more particularly to the question of difference and 
interest, should females practice dental surgery ? we have thought it best 
to make this explanation, and commence Miss Eellogg's essay in rather an 
abrupt manner, in preference to allowing the whole article to remain over 
to a subsequent number. — ^Ed. 

The doctor says : << the very form and structure of woman unfit her for 
its duties ;" referring to the practice of dentistry. This I most emphati- 
cally deny, and think it would puzzle any one to prove it. . 

He also dwells upon the great danger attendant upon the practice of 
dentistry during pregnancy and nursing, as well as the neglect of fiamily, 
which he seems to think must inevitably follow. So far as the neglect of 
family is concerned, that cannot affect unmarried ladies, and I am pez^ 
sonally acquainted with several such, so 1 know they do exbt. With ' 
reference to married ladies neglecting their families, I consider that an 
individual matter, with which outsiders have no right, either legal or 
moral, to interfere, and presume that the efforts of one who should do so 
would not be appreciated. But to the physiological effect of praotiee 
during pregnancy. That Dr. Barker is in error here, I am fuUj con- 
vinced. We little know of what woman is capable. We do know that 
among savages, or even the German women of otir own United States, 
pregnancy is not attended with enough inconvenience to hinder work. 
What proof have we that this training of the muscles is necessarOy at the 
expense of the mental forces ? That it is so to a great extent, I admit, bat 
that it is a law of nature we have enough exceptions to disprove \ indeed, 
it is a lihd upon nature to admit it. 

Trying as the practice of dentistry must be acknowledged to bo by all 
who have ever practictd it, a pregnant woman may practice it with less 
danger to herself and child than she can the duties which in the present 
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state of society devolve upon one-half, if not nine-tenths, of lahoring 
women in such conditions. There are not so many little, irritating, petty, 
vexations things pressing thick upon each other that wear out the patience, 
derange the secretions, thus surely undermining both mind and body, 
and stamping their impress indelibly upon the child yet unborn. Then 
the manual labor itself, taking mto consideration the circumstances under 
which it is performed, is not so wearing. It no doubt i^ true that 
mechanics learn to work without thinking, but thq same cannot be said of 
the head of the domestic circle of the present day. Every hour there is 
something new to be met, requiring extra thought as well as extra exertion. 
How many, think you, of our laboring domestic women do not labor in a 
poorly ventilated room, heated with an air-tight stove almost to suffoca- 
tion ? and then they must work from dewy dawn till late at night, often 
into the small hours, doing wearing, exhausting labor. Methinks you 
will find them few. No change made because they may be pregnant or 
nursing children. 

We are asked, " who would encourage a fetbale (woman) to perform a 
trying and difficult operation at such a time V* and yet how many more 
trying operations would she be called upon to do in discharging the duties 
of the dentist, is she forced to do by circumstances without encourage- 
ment. She must stand for hours over the wash-tub, not only standing in 
an unphysiologioal position, performing hard manual labor, but breathing 
into her lungs the filthy steam of the suds, and more than probably 
devoting much mental labor, studying how Charlie and Willie and 
Harry are to be kept in clothes fit to go to school. Mary must be 
nursed through the measles, Johnny's broken arm must be taken care 
of. Do you tell me these are pictures of the imagination, or at most 
exceptions ? I tell you nay. I have often had my ears opened to listen 
to tales that a woman will tell only to a woman : tales that made my blood 
boil with indignation at the terrible wrongs that society heaps upon woman. 
Could Dr. Barker know, as I know, the condition of the women of to-day, 
he would be as anxious as I am for its amelioration. But how is it to be 
bettered ? Certainly, not by putting up bars to hedge in her sphere of 
usefulness — this he acknowledges. He says : << that the sphere of woman's 
usefulness should be extended, I for one justly urge; that she is now debarred 
from entering many occupations for which she is fitted I allow, but to me 
it seems that dentistry is not one of that class for which she is fitted 
physically, though she may be mentally, &c." 80 here is a bolt to be 
slipped, a bar to be put up, if the doctor can accomplish it to keep her 
out of the profession. We look around — some one else has put a hedge in 
another place. A third person has raised an objection at some other 
point, and so we find ourselves barred and hedged in. Now, to each and 
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every one of those men, I would like to ask : << how long do yon propose 
to define woman's position for her ? How long do you propose to treat 
like a child an unresponsible person, unfit to take her destiny in her ovb 
hands ?" It is a relio of barbarism that she is to be governed and ood- 
troUed ; that her own nature is insufficient to lead her to the most fitting 
dutieS) but that they must be pointed out to her by the << Lords of Crea- 
tion," as though they Inew her needs and capabilities better than she 
herself. The very fact that they consider it necessary to do this, shows 
that they know as little of woman's nature as they do where lies the ashes 
of Julius Gffisar. 

Let woman choose any occupation she will ; let her be her own judge. 
She is competent to decide her own destiny. She may make mistakes, so 
has man. When she takes this position, she will then be in circumstances 
where she will say for herself whether she will work through child- 
bearing or not in most oases ; and I wish to say right here thai I have 
known those of the male persuasion who were at times obliged to send awaj 
work because they were not in a condition to do it. I have known dentists 
who were not unfrequently obliged to leave their office on account of sick- 
ness. I have known others who spent two or three months of every sunt- 
mer traveling and recruiting, and yet no one thought of questioning their 
right to their occupation. Were it not fraught with so much evil to m; 
own sex, I confess I should be amused at the idea men have of women. 
They have not one iota of confidence in her womanly nature. Thcj 
imagine that she needs bars and bolts, laws and prohibitions made expressly 
for her, or she would fiy off into all sorts of unwomanly things. Never 
was there a greater mistake. As you may remove all the dykes and 
barriers built along the seashore to hold the ocean in check, and yet it 
will not leave its bed. The first rush of the waters when they feel their 
freedom, may be beyond their legitimate place, yet impelled by the irre- 
sistible forces of nature they will surely return to their proper channel. 
So you may at once cut all the fetters that custom has bound around 
woman ; dash away at one stroke all the barriers built to keep her out of 
any sphere of action, and woman will be woman still. She will make no 
protracted efforts to secure and hold a position for which nature has 
unfitted her. We have individual cases of men chosing occupations for 
which they are not fitted, so doubtless there would be of woman, but as a 
sex she would always be true to her own nature, and fill the sphere for 
which she was designed by an all- wise Creator. And I do most earnestly 
question the right or propriety of any body of men deciding what her 
sphece shall or shall not be. 

Falls or St. Ahtbomt, Minn. 
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WHAT ABE DEITTAL COLLEGES? 

BY BDWIX T. DARBT, D. D. 6. 

The question nnder consideration may at first appear to some as super- 
fluons and absurd, yet it is an inquiry frequently made, and one which has 
interested each of us at times ; hence it is conceded to be worthy of an 
answer. 

It is true, ever since the existence of dental schools, catalogues, circu- 
lars and announcements have been lavished upon the profession, with a 
view of instructing all on this point, and yet, to-day, the majority who 
have never visited a school of the kind, are as ignorant of the manner in 
^hich it is conducted " as was the countryman who asked if they had 
animals at the theatre." 

It is true catalogues and circulars have done much towards enlightening 
the minds of some ] they have given a general idea of the nature and 
construction of dental schools, and have, perhaps, been as explicit 
as it was possible to be in an article of the kmd ; but had they con- 
veyed the real idea, the answer to the question before us would be 
unnecessary. 

It is true many of our most valuable and interesting articles, intended 
to instruct the profession on this point, fall into the hands of the careless 
and indifferent, and if read at all, it is in a hayty manner, and even then 
laid aside, never again to be referred to. But the time is rapidly hasten- 
ing upon us like the flames of the burning prairie, when it will behoove us 
to awaken from sleep, and fathom the mysteries around us. The time is 
not far distant when the great line of division will be drawn ; ^* the sheep 
on the one hand, the goats on the other." Thus it has been in the medi- 
cal profession ; thus will it be in the dental profession a few years hence 
when these, our fathers, have fallen asleep. 

It is not unnatural that the dental student should manifest some 
curiosity in regard to the school which he contemplates attending. He 
has, perhaps, a vague idea of what he is to study, of the character of the 
lectures he is to hear, of the operations he is to see performed, and those 
he is to perform himself, yet there are many things as dark as midnight ; 
and though he has had some one to partially lift the veil from his eyes, 
he still gropes in semi-darkness. 

On a visit to some of the Western States during the present season, I 
had the pleasure of calling on many of the dental practitioners, and not 
unfrequently were questions similar to the following asked : 

Do you think it worth a man's time and money to attend a course or 
two at a dental school ? Are the instructions imparted of such a nature 
as to prove a benefit to me in after life ? Does the student receive ideas 
which cannot be found in the various works on dentistry ? .Do they have 
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patients enough to give each student an opportunity of performing the 
various operations pertaining to the practice of dentistry ? 

These and many other questions of a similar nature are frequently 
being asked, and it is because the questioner does not understand. I am 
not disposed to call dentists an ignorant class of individuals — ^^farfnm 
it;^^ such an appellation would be unjust. We all stood in the same path 
before the way was made known to us. 

It would be impossible to give a minute description of a dental sehooi 
in an article of this kind, but a few remarks in this connection oiay not 
appear out of place. 

First, let us consider the character of the lectures delivered from the 
various chairs, commencing with anatomy and physiology. From this 
chair is taught the nature and chemical composition of bone ; the name 
and position of each bone entering into the formation of the human skele- 
ton ; the name, attachment, positions and office of each muscle, ligature^ 
nerve, vein and artery ; the phenomena of health and disease ; the hygi- 
enic rules and principles of life, and the changes incident to dissolutioo. 
Associated with this chair is the dissecting room, where ample opportunity 
is afforded the student to perform such dissections upon the human sub- 
ject as his wishes may dictate, with models and diagrams to assist him. 
Before the class are perfiDrmed the various vivisectures on the lower 
animals. The demonstrations from this chair are such as to render the 
study of anatomy and physiology not only instructive, but easy and 
interesting. 

Students have been known to enter college entirely ignorant of this 
study, who could not define a malar from an occipetal bone, or a patella 
from a dorsal vertebrsd, but when the session closed had a good general 
knowledge from the above chair. But some may say, could not the stu- 
dent gain the same knowledge in the same time from works on this sub- 
ject ? We answer without hesitation, he could not, and for two reaaous : 
first, the mind cannot be enlisted to that degree while reading, and 
second, studying bones without the bones themselves and the necessary 
demonstrations, is indeed << dry business,^^ 

From the chair of *^ materia medica, therapeutics and the principles of 
dental surgery," is taught the nature and application of the medicinal 
agents. ^< General pathology, dental pathology, the pathological rela- 
tions of the teeth to other parts of the system, together with a minute 
description of all special diseases that have any relation to dental surgery, 
or interest to the dental practitioner." 

The diagrams used to illustrate the teachings from this chair are such 
as have been taken from abnormal specimens, carefully preserved and 
deposited in the College Museum. From this chair is freely imparted the 
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various ingredients, with the manner of compounding our most valuahle 
dentifriees and mouth washes. In short, the knowledge gained by the 
attendance of one oourse of lectures delivered from this chair, is infinitely 
more than years of practice would develope. 

The lectures delivered from the chair of << chemistry and metallurgy," 
with the many valuable and interesting experiments, performed during the 
session, are of great importance to Uie dentist. Is it not important that 
we all have at least a general knowledge of the chemical laws which 
govern a universe of matter 1 

From the chair of <« dental physiology and operative dentistry," is taught 
tbe physiological anatomy of the teeth, both general and microscopical. 
The diagrams taken from microscopical investigations as well as practical 
demonstrations before the class, are both interesting and highly instruc- 
tive. The lectures from this chair embrace the physiological anatomy of 
the teeth, and adjacent structures of the lower animals as contrasted with , 
those of man ; the cause and treatment of dental caries ; the various 
substances used in the process of filling, &c. 

In the mechanical department, the student is taught the various opera- 
tions, from taking the impression to the proper adjustment of denture in 
the mouth of the patient. The instructions from this chair embrace 
everything in the mechanical department of any interest to the dentist 
— the manner of alloying and working the various metals used in the 
manufacture of plates, solders, clasps and springs. From this chair also 
the student receives many valuable formulas, which will enable him to 
prepare many of the compounds used in the laboratory. Aside from the 
lectures, the student is expected to attend the clinics of the institution, 
where a superabundance of patients invariably present themselves for the 
various operations pertaining to dentistry. This room is furnished with a 
large number of chairs, and the student is assigned his patient and chair, 
and' can at once proceed with any operation necessary to be performed. 
In this department, advantages are afforded the student which very few 
would derive in a private office. 

Hence the fact is a self-evident one, that in no other way can the stu- 
dent gain the instruction he desires with that advantage which dental 
schools possess. 

The universal testimony of students at the end of a college course, is 
that they have accomplished more in four months than they otherwbe 
could have done in the same number of years. 

Finally, if a dental education is worth anything, it is worth our time, 
our money, our labors, our talents, our skill ] and if literary schools have 
been instrumental in advancing literature and art, so have dental schools 
been instrumental in advancing the science of dentistry. 
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At the day dental schools sprung into existence, with them opened a 
field which from the beginning had been hedged up bj selfishnesa, preju- 
dice and dishonor. It is only by this interchange of thoughts and ideas 
that science has been made manifest, or art developed. The light of 
other minds is as necessary to the play and the development of geaius, as 
the light of other bodies is to the play and radiation of the diamond. A 
diamond incarcerated in its subcutaneous prison, rough and unpolished, 
differs not from a common stone, and a Newton or a Shakspeare deprived 
of kindred minds, and bom among savages, a similar nature would tbej 
have possessed. As a profession, we have much to encourage us ; the 
avenues are opening, widening and lengthening. We are rapidly gaming 
the vantage ground, and it only remains for its members to come up to 
that stand-point of duty which professional men should maintain, and the 
work will go along, with a power sufficient to uproot all that has impeded 
Jt in its progress for past ages, and ere long stand forth one of the 
honored professions of our land. 



PHENOL SODIQUE-AlSr ADDENDUM. 

BY M. P. LINTOJr, M. D. 

My hasty communication upon Phenol Sodique, published in the last 
Dental Times, which necessarily was of a brief and general nature, 
has called forth quite a number of letters of inquiry ; more, in &ct, 
under the pressure of business, than I felt I had time to reply to singly. 
I therefore concluded, with the idea of Franklin, in having grace said 
over the meat tub in the fall, to serve for the whole year, I would wait 
until the pext issue, and then answer them all kt once. 

Of those inquiries pertaining to dentistry in its own special <f ep irtment, 
after what has been said, I should suppose there would needs be but slight 
" extenuation " further, as a little reflection, and a few applications of the 
article in question, would, I trust, sufficiently "amplify" all the points 
in reference. The practitioner always bearing in mind the distinctive 
properties of the phenol — hsdmostatic, disinfectant and antiseptic — ^all of 
which it possesses in an eminent degree : and wherever any such agent is 
indicated in the case, he may always safely resort to it, with an almost 
certainty of relief, if not indeed a speedy and absolutely successful issue. 

So much then for this department of the subject ; as here, may be, in 
a work professedly devoted to matters of the deutal art in a stricter 
sense, perchance 'twere well to rest it. And such would be my choice, 
but that, in the latter portion of the article above referred to, having, 
possibly out of place, in a measure, somewhat trenched upon the proper^ 
ties and appliances of phenol in a medical point of view, calling forth 
quite a number of communications upon the subject, some critical and a 
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few querulous, though the rest of them evidently seeking in good faith 
for a higher and a better information. 

I therefore, out of self-defence from the former, not less than'in a 
respectful deference to the latter, feel constrained to ask the indulgence 
of jet a few more words upon the premises, and especially so since the 
omission of a single word, (but whether from my own inadvertency or 
throaglf the fault of the printer, I cannot now pretend to say,) as it would 
appear most of the difficulty and misapprehension has arisen. As in 
speaking of ozena, I should have said, " for the local treatment," pre- 
sumiog that most of my readers, at least the medical portion of them, if 
they will reflect, are doubtless well aware that that complaint is rarely, 
if ever, strictly a disease, per «e. But, on the contrary, merely the out- 
cropping or local development of some other vices, taint or abnormal con- 
dition of the system, hereditary or acquired; as scrofulitic, scorbutic, 
syphilitic, rheumatic or gouty -, some hepatic or renal derangement ; the 
sequel of scarlatina or rubeola ; some badly developed or repelled cuta- 
neous aflection ; the too sudden drying up of old ulcers, issues or some 
other accustomed natural or vicarious drainage of the body, &c. All of 
which should ever be borne duly in mind by the would-be successful prac- 
titioner, and after a close and searching investigation of the case, his con- 
stitutional remedies should be applied accordingly. After which, when 
the system shall have become fairly and fully under their controlling 
influence, he then,.am^ not till theny may resort to his local treatment, 
with any degree of hope or rational prospect of success. For it must be 
only but too obvious to every reflecting mind, that forever vain would be 
our efforts in essaying to destroy the well-established tree by the mere 
lopping off of a few of its extraneous branches, while the vigorous root, 
still undisturbed, remained firmly anchored in the life-sustaining soil. It 
would only but '^ reborgne anew," and grpw the more luxuriant and strong. 
And even so of this disease, if happily repelled from its already com- 
paratively unimportant established quarters, there is almost an inevitable 
certainty that at no distant day it would re-develope itself, and more 
vigorously from its temporary rest in some yet more enclosed and vitally 
essential tissue or organ of the body. 

But after the course above premised, I still aver, and in all good faith, 
that so far as my experience has yet gone, I know of no other article in 
the whole materia medica so prompt and efficient as a local auxiliary in 
each a case. But here, en paasant^ I would observe that in this, as 
indeed in almost every other case of practice, at least of a graver or chronic 
nature, more than one-half of the battle always rests in a proper prelimi- 
nary direction of our measures in putting the general system under an 
efficient controlling remedial influence before having lecourse to any of 
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our local or specific adjuncts in the matter. For this, he it remembered 
is the solution to the great problem, why the same article of medicines is 
the "hands of one practitioner is almost always a success, while in those of 
another it is almost as constantly a failure. 

As to the method of applying the article in question, I will briefly state 
what has been my course of procedure in such cases. After pursuing the 
preliminary course, as aforesaid indicated, I ha^e had the nosfriU well 
syringed out (by means of a Wood's, or other suitable apparatus,) witi 
tepid Castile soap-suds, taking care to place the head of the patient in 
such a position, and to throw the jet in such direction as best might 
insure the attamment of the end in view. After which I inject a weak 
solution of the phenol — say one part to twelve or fifteen of water to com- 
mence with, gradually increasing in strength as the patient is found to 
bear it. And if any ulcerated points present themselves, to touch them 
well by means of a camel-hair pencil with either the phenol in fall strength, 
or a saturated solution of argenium nitrata^ taking care always tJiat tbe 
patient shall not swallow any of the material. 

And this should be repeated at least once or twice a day ; after whieL 
that is each operation as above, the parts first drying should then be kept 
well anointed with the following prepared liniment : equal parts phenol. 
glycerine and neats-foot, or any other mild, undrying oil, gradnallj 
increasing the first article as the case advaaces ) to which may advantt- 
geously be added the occasional inhalation of the vapors of phenol, as hv 
that means it may permeate and reach those tissues that could not other- 
wise be approached by any remedial agent, as you may readily oonceiTe* 
that all parts of tbe cereating apparatus is more or less contaminated bj 
the deleterious exudations. And if this course is persistently pursued, 1 
think the practitioner will have the satisfaction of finding that there are 
but few cases that will not, sooner or later, yield to his skill and perse- 
verance, and success must crown his efibrts. 

And so much for ozena, while tor its kindred, or perhaps identical 
disease of the antrum, differing only in its local developments, the same 
views, the same treatment, and the same results may be premised, pursued, 
and readily anticipated in the end. Of course, understand me, I do not 
here* allude to any of those tumors, << benign" or '< malignant," inciden- 
tal or pertaining to these parts, (unless perhaps in their very incipient 
stages;) the former of which belonging exclusively to the province of tbe 
surgeon, while the latter, like the genuine cancer, apart from personal 
consideration, and the common sympathies of humanity, can only be of 
moment to the undertaker — a mere question of time, as at an earlier or a 
later day, they as certamly run their fatal course as the shadows of tbe 
night must close upon the morning's rising sun. 

NBWfOWV, PlKXA. 
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THE 8IZTH AmrTTAL SESSION OF THE AHEBIGAH DENTAL 
ASSOOIATION. 

Dear reader, were yon present at the annual session in Boston ? If you 
answer affirmatiyelyi we feel assured that you will state that you were 
amply repaid, and left that classic city laden with new and valuable 
suggestions ; but if you answer negatively, let us say you have missed a 
session of great interest, a loss you can never regain. It is not our inten- 
tion to present to the readers of the Times a regular report of the pro- 
ceedings, as this can be obtained from the monthly journals, in which you 
will read what was said, some things that were not said, while a great 
portion of what was of real vital interest is not reported at all. This 
mast ever be the case with published proceedings, let them be ever so well 
written or carefully reported, for the reason that questions are asked and 
answered, and speakers make paints in their remarks which are unnoticed 
by readers ; but to these proceedings we recommend all, as they give the 
beat obtainable information of what was done and said on that occasion. 

We shall briefly direct attention to some of the most important subjects 
there considered, with such thoughts and suggestions as present themselves. 

FIRST DAY — ^MOKNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order on Tuesday, the Slst of July, 1866, 
in the Hall of Bepresentatives, of the State of Massachusetts, (the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements having obtained the use of the State House from 
the Legislature,) Dr. G. W. Spalding, of St, Louis, in the chair. 

Prayer having been offered by Dr. A. A. Cook, Dr. N. C. Keep, of 
Boston, delivered the following address of welcome : 

Mr, President y and Gentlemen of the American Dental Association : 

The very pleasant duty of presenting the welcome of the Massachusetts 
Dental Society, and the dentists of New England, to you has been as- 
signed to me. Recognize in each of you, gentlemen, a delegate of some 
society, bringing with you the fruits of the research and observations of 
the society which you represent, and commissioned to carry back from 
this meeting the results which may be eliminated from examinations, of 
specimens, clinics, and discussions by this Association. Gentlemen, the 
meeting of such numbers of our profession to consult for the advance- 
ment of rational and scientific principles, and thereby to promote the 
usefulness and respectability of our specialty is of recent date. These 
meetmgs, if judiciously conducted, must exert sanitary and scientific 
influences of the highest moment. To accomplish this most desirable 
object, let each resolve to seek earnestly for the truth. 

I welcome you to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts ; her jewels are 
her children. For half a century at least the accumulation of wealth, so 
often the object of effort and desire by the world at large, has been raised 
above the mere love of accumulation by an enlarged benevolence. As 
illustrations of what I mean, I might cite the examples of McLean, Law- 
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renoe, Appleton, and the great prince of givers, Hon. George Peabodj, 
whose benefactions to society are like copious showers, when the humblest 
plant and the ornamental shrub are stimulated to new life, usefulness and 
beauty. Names like these, sons of Massachusetts, who have been bene- 
factors of mankind, are sure to be remembered with honor and compla- 
cency by I us, fellow-laborers in diminishing human suffering. By the 
remedial powers of our art, we are enabled to do much to relieve distress 
and improve the condition of the unfortunate. 

In seeing our institutions, to which we welcome you, you will find the 
great New England idea that they are to promote the education, comfort 
and happiness of all classes of society in the main carried out. Provision 
is made for educating all classes of persons, and every profession except 
dentists. But we hope ere long to have a dental college, museum and 
library, which are urgently needed. I welcome you to the City of Bos- 
ton, to Fanueil Hall, to Bunker Hill, to Harvard University, to our State 
. and City Hospitals, to our City Library, to the collections of the Bostoa 
Society of Natural History, to the Warren Museum, where the most per- 
fect skeleton of the mastodon is preserved, to the Institute of Technology, 
to the Cabinets of the Medical College, to our harbor and its islands, and 
last, but not least, to our hearts and hospitalities. 

The report of the Committee on Credentials was then presented, which 
being read, was accepted. The report stated that there wer^ representa- 
tives present from thirty Dental Associations, of four colleges, numbering 
one hundred and seventeen delegates, with thirty-five permanent members. 

The chair, on motion, appointed as the Nominating Committee, Drs. W. 
W. Allport, J. Forbes, A. Hill, C. R. Butler, W. H. Atkinson, W, H. 
Morgan, J. S. Knapp, T. L. Buckingham and A. Lawrence^ who retired 
for consultation. 

The Report of Treasurer was received, and an Auditing Committee 
appointed. 

A resolution was offered by Dr. George Watt, that a committee be 
appointed to draw up a Code of Ethics for the government of members, 
which was adopted, and the following committee appointed : Drs. Watt, 
McQuillen and Allen. * 

After a recess of twenty minutes, the Nominating Committee made their 
report. An election was entered into, which resulted in the selection of 
the following named gentlemen for officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year : 

President-^G. P. Fitch. 
Ist Vice-President — W. H. Mokgan. 
2d Vice-President — L. D. Shepard. 
Corresponding Secretary — A. Hill. 
Recording Secretary — J. Taft. 
Treasurer — W. W. Sheffield. 

The Association then adjourned to 74 o'clock, P. M. 
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FIRST DAT — EVENING SESSION. 

The principle bosiDess of the eveniDg session consisted in the delivery 
of an excellent address by the retiring President, Dr. C. W. Spalding. 
The views there expressed are so admirably and forcibly presented, that 
it is commended as worthy of carefnl pernsal. On the subject of Dental 
Education, he said : 

'< I doubt the utility of attaching a dental chair or chairs to schools of 
medicine, for the purpose of graduati^ng students to practice dentistry. 
In my estimation such chairs are much needed in medical schools, but are 
useful only as a means of rendering the qualifications of the medical stu- 
dent more complete and comprehensive. Impressed as I am with the 
conviction that no subject of greater importance to the future well-being 
of ouf profession can engage the attention of this body, I take this occa- 
sion to bring the subject to your notice, and to propound to you the 
question whether we do not need a better, as well as a more extensive, 
system of dental education. To that question I think there can be but 
one response. The want is too perceptible to require either an argument 
or even an examination to prove its existence. The next question to be 
considered is whether the thing is practicable. Can it be done ? Have 
we the means for its accomplishment within ourselves? And if this 
question is affirmatively answered, the final one is, bow can it be best 
accomplished? We have the amount of educated talent in our ranks, 
which would be required to discharge the duties involved in the prose- 
cution of the proposed work. All that is necessary is to draw out, to 
enlist, and to interest that talent, and we shall find that we have it in 
abundance. All enterprises of this character require, to insure success, 
two principal things — men and money. The ranks of the profession will 
supply the first, the second must come from their pockets. A little calcu- 
lation will show how easily the necessary funds could be obtained, and 
how light the tax would really be which would yield sufficient means to^ 
place the whole enterprise upon a substantial basis. Let us suppose' 
there- are within the limits of the United States 10,000 intelligent dentists 
who can well afford to contribute to this important object. Suppose this 
whole number should each contribute $25 a year, for a period of four 
years. This light tax would yield the enormous amount of one million of 
dollars. If but one-half this sum were realiied, we shall have provided 
for a most evident present want. Some of the modes which suggest 
themselves for the accomplishment of this scheme are these : We must 
first arouse a deeper interest in the dental schools already established. 
We must relieve them from the pecuniary embarrassment under which 
some, if not all, are now laboring. We must provide them with the 
needed appliances for putting their respective institutions into good work- 
ing condition. They are in want of books for their libraries, furniture for 
their infirmaries, fixtures and machinery for their laboratories, preparations 
and specimens for their museums, chemical and philosophical apparatus, 
etc. The next important consideration is the establishment of an addi- 
tional number of schools. So far as I know there are but five dental col- 
leges in the whole United States : one in Baltimore, two in Philadelphia, 
one in New York, and one in Cincinnati. We want to enlist the whole 
mass of the profession in this subject. To do this it needs oiily that th^ 
6 
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Bubjeet shall be fairly nncoyered, and laid before them. Onr young men 
have a right to demand that we give them opportunities to educate them- 
selresy for it is among them that the great work is mainly to be done. 
Once having provided ample educational facilities, we, in retnrn, shall 
have the right to insist that every candidate, before assuming the high 
duties of a practitioner of dentistry, shall at least have passed the ordeal 
of a thorough examination before a properly constructed dental board, if 
we do not go still further and demand that he shall have graduated at a 
dental college." 

After the passage of a vote of thanks to the retiring officers, and the 
transaction of some unimportant business, the session closed. 

SECOND DAY — MORNING SESSION. 

The second day^s morning session was taken up with the reports of Com- 
mittee on Dental Physiology. Proposed amendments were offered to the 
Constitution ; there was also an excellent essay presented by Dr. John 
Allen on Dental Physiology. The report on Dental Physiology coming 
up for consideration, an animated discussion ensued, opened by Dr. J. H. 
McQuillen on the subject of interglobular spaces in dentine, and was par- 
ticipated in by Drs. Allport and Suesserott on the same subject. 

This session was an exceedingly interesting one ; the debate on the 
subject of interglobular spaces attracting more than usual attention, and 
being participated in by the speakers with great interest. At the evening 
session, the same subject was considered, the speakers behig Drs. Atkin- 
son, McQuillen, Barker, Allen, Dodge and Taft. Several of these gentle- 
men spoke at length on this subject, the debate on some occasions being 
of quite a personal character.*' The published reports of these sessions 
are of more than ordinary interest, and this discussion will be doubtless 
an incentive to a more extended examination of dental structures by means 
of the microscope, and hence will be productive of much good. 

The Order of Business was suspended to receive the report of the 
Committee on the Claims of the Dental Vulcanite Company. The recom- 
mendation of the committee was to create a commission of five members, 
who shall raise funds to be devoted to the protection of the interest of 
such dentists as may be prosecuted by the Company, provided satisfactory 
terms cannot be obtained. Considerable debate occurred, several gentle- 
men protesting against the Association having anything to do with the 



*0f this debate, Dr. R. S. Makenzie, of the Philadelphia PrWy of Sept. 12tta, 
gays :— « The transactions at this session, aa reported by Dr. W. C. Home, 14 ew Tork, 
are graphic and f^U of iDterest. Many important points were discussed. If Dr. If. 
H. Atkinson, New York, reminded the profession, by the afflaence of his locks, of 
Absalom, he must also have brought into their minds Ishmael, whose hand wm 
against every man, and every man's hand against him. The guerilla warfare which 
this able eccentric waged on all around is well reported here, and must have been 
highly amusing." 
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subject, it being considered a matter which was entirely out of the pro- 
vince of the Association to act upon. 

The chair, on motion, appointed Drs. MoKeliops, Home, Ljon, Morgan 
and Gushing. 

THIRD DAT — MORNINO SESSION. 

The morning . session of the third day was occupied with the following 
business : 

On o&otion of Dr. 6. F. Arrington, of N. C, a committee, consisting of 
Drs. Morgan, Butler, Mills, Knapp and Lawrence, was appointed to test 
certain preparations of gold for filling teeth. 

The subject of Dental Physiology was resumed, and elicited remarks 
from Drs. Spalding and Taft. * 

It was determined by the Association to hear the reports of Standing 
Committees and all volunteer essays before proceeding to their discussion. 
The effect of this resolution was shown in the subsequent meetings, as the 
main features of the reports and essays had passed out of the memory of 
members, and it was therefore impossible to discuss the subjects presented 
in the different reports and essays. The reports on Dental Pathology, 
Operative and Mechanical Dentistry were read, as were also volunteer 
essays by Dr. J. S. Knapp on the Sacrifice of the Human Teeth, and by 
Dr. W. H. Atkinson on Reproduction of the Alveolar Processes. 

The selection of the qext place of meeting being the special order of 
business, an election was entered into, which resulted in the choice of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The announcement met with general approbation. 

Adjournment then took place to enable members and invited guests to 
accept the invitation of the Massachusetts Dental Society, and the dentists 
of New England present, to an excursion by steamer down the harbor. 
A short stop was made at Fort Warren to allow those who desired an 
opportunity to stroll through the fort and around the grounds. A band 
on the steamer discoursed during the trip most excellent music, which, in 
addition to the bountiful fare provided, added greatly to the enjoyment of 
all. The committee who perfected the arrangements for the excursion, 
deserve especial mention, it being in every sense a perfect success. It 
consisted of Drs. Wetherbee, Leach, Hitchcock, Salmon, Rolfe, Codman, 
Lawrence, Bachelder, Keep and Shepard. On the return of the' party, a 
humorous poetic welcome was read at Doric Hall, beneath the flags of the 
Commonwealth, by Dr. J. T. Codman. 

THIRD DAT— EVBNING SESSION. 

The evening session of the third day was taken up with the reading of 
the report on Mechanical Dentistry, with a report on Dental Education,, 
and the presentation of volunteer essays on the same subject from Drs. J. 
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S* Latimer and C. P. Fitch. The remainder of the session was devoted 
to the consideration of a yariety of motions on the report of the commis- 
sioners to treat with the Dental Vulcanite Company* The following 
nominations were finally confirmed i Drs. H. J. McKellops, J. M. Riggs^ 
A. Hill, E. G. Leach, W. H. Morgan and C. W. Spalding. 

TOURTH DAT-^MORNINO SESSION. 

The report of Committee on Dentifrices was read by Dr. McMannsi and 
accepted ; also the report on Dental Literature by Dr. Hill. 

It having been ascertained that Govemor Bullock, of Massachusetts, 
was in the State House, a committee, consisting of Drs. Shepard, Spalding 
and Lawrence^ was appointed to invite His Excellency to visit the As.^o- 
ciation< The committee waited upon Governor Bullock at an appointed 
hour, and escorted him to the speaker's chair, the members receiving him 
standing in their places* After a brief introduction by the President, 
with cheers by the members^ the Governor spoke as follows : 

« I trust, Mr. President, that this too kind introduction does not imply 
any obligation upon my part, either of courtesy or necessity, of making 
anything like an address to this Association. According to the yery 
courteous invitation of your committee, it has been my great pleasure 
to present myself to-day to do honor to the attendance of this honored 
and respectable convention in the hall of the House of Representatives 
of Massachusetts. The House of Representatives have extended to the 
members of this convention permission and a cordial invitation to avail 
themselves of the use of this ball, and it only remains for me, sir, in behalf 
of the executive department of the government, to welcome you and the 
members of your body with equal cordiality to the capital of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. (Applause.) I am impressed, sir, at the 
first sight, by the presence, by the individuality, by the whole appearance 
of your representative body. You represent what was formerly a small 
specialty in the department of medical science, or that which was at one 
time but a small branch of the great tree, which has become now almost 
as large as the trunk itself, and overshadows the community by its services; 
which is as great for its usefulness as for its love for the good of the race, 
and you are its ornaments. 

I am happy to believe also, Mr. President, that I have the honor to 
stand .before gentlemen who, in their present capacity and experience, 
have been true friends of their country. 

But, sir, it is my only intention to accept the kind and courteous atten- 
tions of your committee, and present to you the cordial welcome of Mas- 
sachusetts to all the members of your body." 

The regular order of business being resumed, discussion on the report 
of Dental Pathology and Surgery was entered into. Drs. Barker, Ken- 
nieott, Knapp, Fitch, Suesserott, Colbum, Watt, Buckingham, Atkinson, 
McQuillen, Butler, Wetherbee, Clark and Lawrence participated. Their 
remarks referred to the following subjects : tempero-maxillary anchylosis, 
neuralgia, alveolar abscess, periodontal infiammation, reproduction of 
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alveolar processes, influence of scrofulous diathesis on the teeth, diseased 
antrum and effect of root filling. Each of these subjects received care- 
ful attention, and were ably discussed — this session being probably the 
most interesting and instructive of the entire meeting. 

FOURTH DAY — EVENING SESSION. 

The report of the Committee on Dental Ethics was presented by the 
chairman. Dr. Watt, and was adopted, as follows : 

Code op Dental Ethics, adopted at the Sixth Annual Session of 

THE American Dental Association. 

Article I. — The Duties of the Profession to their Patients. 

Sec. 1. The dentist should be ever ready to respond to the wants of 
his patrons, and should fully recognize the obligations involved in the 
discharge of his duties toward them. As they are, in most cases, unable 
to correctly estimate the character of his operations, his own. sense of 
right must guarantee faithfulness in their performance. His manner 
should be firm, yet kind and sympathising, so as to gain the respect and 
confidence of his patients : and even the simplest case committed to his 
care should receive that attention which is due to operations performed 
on living sensitive tissue. 

Sec. 2. It is not to be expected that the patient will possess a very 
extended or a very accurate knowledge of professional matters. The 
dentist should make due allowance for this, patiently explaining many 
things which may seem quite clear to himself, thus endeavoring to edu- 
cate the public mind so that it will properly appreciate the beneficent 
efforts of our profession. He should encourage no false hopes by pro- 
mising success, when, in the nature of the case, there is uncertainty. 

Sec. 3. The dentist should be temperate in all things, keeping both 
mind and body in the best possible health, that his patients may have the 
benefit of that clearness of judgment and skill which is their right. 

Article II. — Maintaining Professional Character. 

Sec. 1. A member of the dental profession is bound to maintain its 
honor, and to labor earnestly to extend its^ sphere of usefulness. He 
should avoid everything in language and conduct calculated to dishonor 
his profession, and should ever manifest a due respect for his brethren. 
The young should show special respect to their seniors ; the aged special 
encouragement to their juniors. 

Sec. 2. The person and office arrangements of the dentist should indi- 
cate that he is a gentleman ; and he should sustain a high-toned moral 
character. 

Sec. 3. It is unprofessional to resort to public advertisements, cards, 
handbills, posters, or signs calling attention to peculiar styles of work, 
lowness of prices, special modes of operating; or to claim superiority 
over neighboring practitioners; to publish reports of cases or certificates 
in the public prints ; to go from house to house to solicit or perform 
operations : to circulate or recommend nostrums ; or to perform any other 
similar acts. 

Sec. 4. When consulted by the patient of another practitioner, the 
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dentist shoald guard against inquiries or hints disparaging to the femily 
dentist, or calculated to weaken the patient's confidence in him ; and if 
the interests of the patient will not be endangered thereby, the case 
should be temporarily treated, and referred back to the family dentist. 

Sec. 5. When general rules shall have been adopted by members of 
the profession practicing in the same localities in relation to fees, it is 
unprofessional and dishonorable to depart from those rules, except when 
variation of circumstances requires it. And it is ever to be regarded I8 
unprofessional to warrant operations or work, as an inducement to 
patronage. 

Article in.— TA* Relative Duties of Deniids and Physicians. 

Dental Surgery is a specialty in medical science. Physicians and den- 
tists should both bear this in mind. The dentist is professionally limited 
to diseases of the dental organs and the mouth. With these he should be 
more familiar than the general practitioner is expected to be ; and while 
he recognizes the superiority of thej)hysician in regard to diseases of the 
general system, the latter is under equal obligations to respect his higher 
attainments in his specialty. When this principle governs, there can be 
no conflict or even diversity of professional interests. 

Article IV. — Tke Mutual Duties of the Profession and the Public. 

Dentists are frequent witnesses, and, at the same time, the best judges 
of the impositions perpetrated by quacks ; and it is their duty to enlighten 
and warn the public in regard to them. For this, and the many other 
benefits conferred by the competent and honorable dentbt, the profession 
is entitled to the confidence and respect of the public, who should alwajs 
discriminate in favor of the true man of science and integrity, against the 
empiric and impostor. The public has no right to tax the time and talents 
of the profession in examinations, prescriptions, or in any way without 
proper remuneration. 

The adoption of this report elicited much opposition from many mem- 
bers, the debate being particularly spirited. The opposition to the Code 
may be explained by the remarks of Dr. McQuillen, who, though a mem- 
ber of the committee, << stated that he could claim no credit for its prepa- 
ration ; on general principles was opposed to its adoption as unnecessary 
for gentlemen, and its enforcement impracticable upon those who were 
not." — Dr. Hornets Report. 

fifth bat — morning session. 
A most interesting and instructive discussion was entered into on the 
subject of the treatment and appliances for the correction of irregularities. 
Drs. Kingsley, Barker, Taft, AUport, Spalding, MoKellops and others, 
detaifed their methods of treatment, which elicited marked attention and 
interest. The subject of mechanical appliances for cleft palates was taken 
up, the subject being opened by Dr. McKellops, who presented his own 
method of manipulations as also the result of the successes he had wit^- 
nessed in the hands of certain English and French practitioners ; he was 
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followed by Dr. N. M. Kingsley who demonstrated for over two hours his 
own peculiar methods of obtaining impressions and forming artificial 
palates, explaining in the minutest possible manner eyerything connected 
therewith. The afternoon session was taken up with the same subject. 
Dr. Kingsley upon the floor, being subjected to the closest questioning, 
giving in each case a lucid and clear exposition of all he knew on the 
subject. He was followed by Dr. E. A. Bogue, and we earnestly desire 
Doyer to be permitted to hear so personal a debate engaged in by any 
member of the Association ; the whole object and aim of thb speaker 
seemed to be to oonyey the impression that Dr. Kingsley had not given 
such information at home or abroad as enabled dentists to make artificial 
palates in the same manner as Dr. K. This position was effectually over- 
thrown by the testimony of gentlemen present, who had made them from 
the instructions received from Dr. Kingsley at Saratoga and elsewhere, 
while we were assured by an eminent practitioner and former editor of a 
Dental Journal, that one gentleman in the West had made a Kingsley's 
palate from his report of Kingsley's remarks at the Saratoga Convention, 
without further instructions. At the close of his remarks, a vote of thanks 
was offered to Dr. N. M. Kingsley, on motion of Dr. W. H. Atkinson, for 
his past and present efforts to impart instruction and information on the sub- 
ject of substitutes for palatine fissures. It was unanimously adopted. 

AXTK DAT — MORNING SESSION. 

The Committee on Publication were instructed to sell, at their discre- 
tion, copies of the printed reports of the proceedings of the Association 
to whomsoever, and at whatever price, they might think best. This is an 
important step in the right direction, as it has been impossible for mem- 
bers of the dental profession to obtain the entire proceedings without they 
were members of the Association. We hope the transactions will be put 
in all the dental depots for sale, that all who desire may read the valuable 
essays, reports and discussions, with profit and instruction. 

The personal reflections upon Dr. Kingsley, introduced into last year's 
report on mechanical dentistry, on the subject of artificial palates, were, 
by unanimous vote, ordered to be expunged from the report to be published 
by the committee. 

The following report introduced by Dr. W. C. Home, of New York, 
was unanimously adopted : 

At a meeting of the members of the American Dental Association, held 
at the •Bevere House, on Monday morning, Aug. 6th, Dr. Morgan in the 
chair, Dr. Kingsley as Secretary, a committee was appointed to draw up 
resolutions of thanks, for the adoption of this meeting, the committee 
consisting of Drs. Forbes, Taft, Clarke and Home. The resolutions pre- 
sented by Dr. Home were unanimously adopted. 
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Whereas^ The members of the American Dental Assoeiation bavisg 
received marked kindness and attention during their session in the City 
of Boston 9 are desirous of expressing their appreciation of those cour- 
tesies : therefore 

Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby tendered to the 
- authorities of the State for granting the use of the Legislative Halls for 
the purposes of this Association. 

Resolvedj That to our Committee of Arrangements, and the dental pro- 
fession of New Eugla'nd, we owe a debt of gratitude for their unceasing 
efforts to coDtnbute to our comfort and pleasure, which we will ever hold 
in remembrance. 

Resolvedy That to the daily press we offer our thanks for fiaithfullj 
reportiug and publishing our proceedings. 

The subject of dental education was then taken up. The subject wu 
opened by Dr. Kingsley, and was participated in by Drs. Miller, Colbum, 
Barker, Kennicott, Allport, Watt and McQuillen. The tendency of the 
remarks of each of these speakers was to encourage and strengthen den- 
tal colleges ; there were no invidious and caviling remarks made calea- 
lated to bring discredit on any institution, but the whole discussion was 
doubtless cheering and encouraging to those engaged in teaching and ele- 
vating dental colleges. 

On motion of Dr. McKellops, it was resolved that the urgent request 
of the Association be extended to all the members of the profession who 
may have in their possession any anatomical, physiological or pathological 
dental preparations or specimens to place them in the museums of the 
Dental Colleges, that they may then be of the greatest value to the pro- 
fession. 

A committee having «been previously appointed to wait upon Major- 
Oeneral Benjamin Butler, he being then present in the State- House, and 
request him to address the Association, reported that Major-General 
Butler would comply with the invitation. He then entered the hall, the 
audience rising and applauding as he entered. 

The President, on behalf of the Association, welcomed him to the 
Association, and, after an introduction, he addressed the body substan- 
tially as foUows : 

SPEECH OF GENERAL BUTLER. 

In commencing, he thanked the President and members of the Asso- 
ciation for the grateful compliment offered him, and said that the sudden 
call left him without fitting thoughts or expressions in which to render 
his thanks. They represented, he said, a large portion of the Union as 
delegates from a profession which has made more advance within the last half 
century than any other, perhaps because a greater need for snch advance 
had been shown within that time. If they looked to any branch of science, 
of mechanics, of literature, they would see that the wants of the age had 
always been met by a supply. A hundred years ago the Atlantic cable 
would have been an impossibility, because there was no need for it. It 
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required first the eanali then the turnpike, then the railway, then the 
steamhoat communication, moving gradually step by step, and laying the 
foundation for the need of the introduotion.of telegraphic communication. 

He would remember that to their profession was due the invention, if 
not that certainly the development of one of the two great discoveries of 
the age, that of anaesthesia. He had been the delighted spectator of its 
use on a great and extended scale. And to the use of chloroform and 
eUier he thought could be attributed the most remarkable fact in surgical 
science, that out of the 90,000 men who passed through the hospitals of 
the Department of Washington, but six per cent' of them lost their lives. 
An unprecedented extent of cure resulting from surgical operations with 
which no nation of the world can make any comparison. 

They must also remember that while these good gifts have been given 
to them in their profession, so the good gifts of the Almighty have been 
spread over the land in every profession, and he would be a bold man who 
would declare that there was not progress and development. He remem- 
bered that one of the most scientific men of England was demonstrating 
over the whole country the impossibility of a steamboat being constructed 
which could cross the Atlantic Ocean at the same time that the Savannah 
sailed from the harbor of New York. 

But while they all agreed they could make progress in science and the 
mechanic arts and in every department of human elevation, yet there are 
those who believed that there can be no progress in the science of human 
goyernment. He asked if they could not hope that there would be an 
advancement in political science, in the knowledge of the science in which 
this nation shall be as she has been in the steamboat, in the telegraph, in 
the locomotive, in the great relief of human suffering — ^might they not 
believe that the nation would be the banner nation in bringing government 
as near perfection as human affiairs will permit, until at least such govern- 
ment would be established not only in this country, but all over the world, 
as to allow every man to reap the fruits of his birthright and be the equal 
of every other man if he can. 

Bene wing his thanks for the very agreeable and courteous honor done him, 
he wished the members of the Association God speed upon their return to 
their pleasant homes. 

The remarks of Gen. Butler were frequently interrupted with applauses, 
which lasted for some time after thei^ conclusion, when an opportunity 
was afforded, of which many of the members availed themselves, to shake 
hands with the General. 

Dr. S. P. Miller, of Worcester, introduced the following resolution, 

which was enthusiastically adopted : 

« Resolvedy That this Association is happy to see and hear Major-Gen- 
eral Butler, and it also wishes he had been in command at New Orleans 
one week ago.'' 

After the passage of the above resolution, the General retired, and the 
discussion of dental education was resumed. It was participated in by 
Drs. Hill, McKellops, Barker, Fitch, Atkinson, Taft and Riggs. The last 
named gentleman was particularly severe on dental colleges, and to judge 
from the tenor of his remarks, his idea was that these institutions had better 
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be abolished as quite useless : he spoke saroastieally of " fat, lazy professors,* j 
From certain remarks by other gentlemen named, we should judge that there I 
existed somewhere about the caput active congestion^ if not acute inflam- 1 
mation. We shrewdly suspected that non-election as professors had some I 
influence on their feelings and judgments. One particularly spoke of hk | 
« mission" to teach, and washed his hands, publicly, of what he termed 
<< dirt," as he had done repeatedly during the session ] doubdeaa to hiin- 
self they personified purity itself. 

SIXTH DAT-— AFTKBNOON SESSION. 

On the reading of the minutes for the morning session, Dr.^ McKellops 
objected to the vote of thanks to General Butler appearing on the record, 
and Dr. Spalding moved that the Publication Committee be directed to 
expunge all political matters from the transactions previous to publica- 
tion y both motions were lost, also a motion to reconsider. A protest 
against the action of the Association in suffering political remarks to 
appear on the records was presented, and entered upon the minutes — ^it 
was signed by about a dozen delegates. A large portion of the afternoon 
session was taken up in debate on this subject. 

A resolution was offered by Dr. Lawrence as follows : 
Resolvedy That a committee of three be appointed to draft suitable 
suggestions upon the subject of accepting students, and that such sugges- 
tions be printed in circular form for the consideration of every dental 
practitioner in the United States. That the expense of such printing aod 
distribution be borne by the Association. 

The committee consists of Drs. Lawrence, Watt and Taft. 

The subject of dentifrices was discussed, and liquid preparations came 
in for considerable denunciation, but no definite action was taken. The 
merits of crystal gold was discussed by Drs. J. S. Knapp, Wetherbee and 
others; also the merits of cylinders for filling teeth. Dr. C. Palmer 
presented Dr. Allport's theory of pulp amputation, and asserted that 
union of the cut surfaces took place by first intention, to which Dr. 
McQuillen made very decided objection. In response to an invitation from 
Dr. N. C. Keep, those members remaining spent the evening at his bouse, 
where there was a most cordial interchange of fraternal sentiment and 
civilities. 

SEVENTH DAY. 

The final session was but slimly attended, most of the members having 
left for their homes. The session was only prolonged to hear the report 
of the committee appointed to make terms with the Dental Vulcanite 
Company. Dr. Morgan, the President of the conunission, reported that 
they had agreed upon terms with the Rubber Company which required the 
dentist to take a license for the use of hard rubber, on the basis of a royalty 
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of two and a half dollars for full upper or under sets, and one dollar for partial 
sets of six teeth or less. The reokoning to commence from May Ist, 
18f55, from which time to July, 1866, a deduction of fifty per cent, would 
be made. The hooks of dentists to he examined in cases of suspected 
fraud, by the local society or an impartial committee. He expressed the 
opinion that the Goodyear patent was a good one, while the Cummings' 
claim was without foundation. The terms agreed upon he believed to be 
as good as could be obtained. The license, accompanied by a circular, 
would be sent out to all dentists. The Commission had not in any way com- 
mitfed themselves to the legality of the Cummings' patent. 

The Association confirmed the action of 'the Commission, and then 
adjourned to meet at Cincinnati, the last Tuesday in July, 1867. 

We regret that space will not permit us to notice many valuable inven- 
tions, appliances, chairs, in fact almost everything in the way of office or 
laboratory instrument or furniture there presented. Many of these 
should receive special description. The daily clinical demonstrations 
were of priceless value to those who wished to see and know how to do 
good work in the operative department. These, with many other things, 
were in every way commendable j but there were also some things which, 
as an impartial journalist, we must call attention to as calculated to mar, 
instead of perfect, our Association meetings. One of these is the non- 
enforcement of rules of order by the presiding officer, who has it in his power 
either to have harmony or discord among members, and no person should 
accept a position, as presiding officer, unless he feels himself competent to 
decide such questions of order as may present themselves in a deliberative 
body. There were several sessions of the meeting where almost the whole 
time was occupied in debate on motions and resolutions which a President 
could have decided in a few moments, thus permitting business to proceed 
as it should have done. There was one other feature to which we shall 
direct attention — it was the frequent clapping of hands by members, and 
applause which were indulged in by some, which, while appropriate enough 
in a political body, was decidedly out of place in a scientific one. The 
introduction of politicians and political 8ub|eots into the Association is 
one calculated to weaken, instead of strengthen the organization, by intro- 
ducing subjects of discussion foreign to the objects and designs of the 
Association. As an individual, we agree with the sentiments expressed by 
the gentlemen introduced, but, as a member, of the body we think 
no one should be introduced untess their address shall be upon scientific 
subjects. There was so much to be gratified with at the Boston meeting 
that we feel almost constrained not to mention what, in our report, seemed 
to us imperfections, but believing that a proper discussion of subjects. 
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where there is a difference of opinion, leads to good results* we have 
published these thoughts. / 

We finish this report with a single suggestion. The busineas of the 
Association is yearly aooumnlatiog, the session is being extended, and 
members are obliged to be absent a longer time than they desire. How 
can this be obviated ? We suggest that time can be gained in one direc- 
tion by dispensing with the reading of the reports of Standing Committees, 
but have them printed and placed on members' seats. Thoy can then be 
read between sessions, and delegates will be able to discuss the reports 
when they come up in proper order. o. T. b. 



OBITUAET. 

The American Dental Convention, at its annual meeting in New York, 
adopted the following resolutions of re&pect to the memory of Asbael 
Jones, a gentleman who for many years devoted his energies and talents 
to the advancement of the best interests of the dental profession. As & 
gentleman and friend, we cordially bear testimony to his worth, o. T. b. 

Whereasy The American Dental Convention has learned with profound 
sorrow of the death of Mr. Ashael Jones ; and 

WheretiSy Mr. Jones has so long been thoroughly indentified with tiie 
dental profession, individually and collectively, as perhaps no other mu 
ever was ; therefore, 

Resolved^ That this Convention desires, as much as mere words can, to 
express its sense of the irreparable loss the dental profession has sustained 
in the sudden removal of its late co-laborer and untiring friend, Mr. 
Ashaerjones. 

Resolved^ That the Secretary transmit a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of our late lamented and universally beloved associate, and to 
the dental journals for publication. 

SttCtorfaU 

We are under obligations to Messrs. Parrish and Mellor, pharmaceu- 
tists, Phila., for an agent of considerable value to the dentist. It is known 
as Tinot. lodinii Decolorat, or colorless tincture of iodine. It is designed 
only for local use, and possesses the properties of the officinal tineture, 
without leaving the usual unpleasant ^tain upon the surface. It is also 
useful for removing the stains of nitrate of silver. a. t, b. 



We are indebted to Dr. Lawrence, of Lowell, Mass., for an interesting 
specimen of necrosis of the maxilla and alveolar process. It has been 
placed in the College Museum. 0. t, b. 
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SHOW & LEVIS' AUTOMATIC PLUQQEE. 
Oar ezperieQce in the use of the Soow & Lewis Automatio Plagger has 
been snoh that we take great pleasure ia reoommendiog it to the profession. 
Having had one in use over six months^ we haye learned to consider it 
aloioat indispensable in praotice, and with the improvements lately added, it 
would seem to combine more advantages than any other in market. It has a 
large range of force ; is easy and certain in its action, giving a blow very 
mnoh resembling that of the hand mallet, and all the internal mechanism 
13 strong and well finished. It would seem scarcely possible for one of 
them to get out of repair. 



The above cut represents the instrument, one half sise. 

Messrs. Snow k Lewis have recently added an improvement, by which 
the working part may be locked, thereby rendering it possible to use the 
instrument as a hand or automatio plugger at pleasure. This we esteem a 
great improvement, and a feature not presented in any other automatic 
plngger. The changes are made in the same manner as that from a heavy 
to a light blow, which can be done with one hand, while operating, with 
great ease, and in the shortest possible time. No new parts are added, and 
the improvement does not complicate the instrument in the least. 

We have heard a description of the method of manufacture of this 
plagger, and vrere much pleased with the means taken to insure accurate 
workmanship. The different parts are made by the quantity, under the 
personal supervision of the inventors, and are worked to gauges in a simi- 
lar method to that of manufacturing fire-arms, and are interchangeable. 

As an evidence of the popularity of this instrument, we understand the 
sales are more than double that of any other plugger. i. l. b. 



ffF* Dr. G. P. J. Golburn, of Newark, N. J., has presented us with a 
small caustic holder intended to prevent fluid caustic, such as creasote or 
solution of nitrate of silver, from running down and cauterizing the lips 
when being applied to the gums. It is very simple in its construction 
and can be made by any dentist. A piece of wire two inches long is 
inserted in a handle, and over the wire is a glass tube one inch long. The 
tube slides over part of the handle to keep it firm, and a small cork, half 
way up the tube, keeps the wire in the centre of it. When the caustic 
is taken up on a small piece of cotton, if any should run down, it is caught 
in the tube and prevented from touching the lips. T. L. B. 
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The Lectures to the Regular Course commence on the 
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one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dentistry are open from the 
Ist of October and throughout the session, under the supervision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Professor of 
Anatomj and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Conrse, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) - $100 
Matriculation, (paid but once,) .... 5 

Diploma TeOf - - - ... - 30 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 

€• P. REES8, Janitor. 843 North Hlnth St., Philadelphia. 

P. S.— Board may be had at from 98.50 to f 6.00 per week. 
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PENNSYLVAKIA OOLLEOE OF DEKTAL 8UBGEET. 
The Eleyenth Annnal Session, 1866-'67. 

The eleventh annnal session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Snr- 
gery will commence on the first of November, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each daj 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, aud 
operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual practice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
necessary for comfort and use. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the class to ^ 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be looked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

In the mechanical department every process known in the profession, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences ' 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — from taking the impression to the thorough 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth oi 
the patient. 
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In addition to the faoilities afforded by the College for a thorough course 
of instrnction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness 
various important surgical operations which are highly interesting and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular^ one of the largest eleemosynary establishmenti) in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental studentSi free of charge. The staff of 
tliis institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadell>hia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



OEEMIBTBT AND HETALLHEOT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such' experiments as can 
be performed before the class. 



DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPEEATIVE DENTISTEY. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in hb course of lectures. 



MEOHANIOAL DENTISTEY. * 

The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip*- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions — ^Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 

I. Mechanical dentistry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the different stages 
6 
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of preparation, from takbg the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the yarious metals employed, the preparation of pl&te mud 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the cUloya used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth— single teeth, block-work, eon- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials^ their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch oi 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 



PEINOIPLES OF DEHTAL SUBOEBT AHD THEBAFEUTIOS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathology, 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parte 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 



AVATOHT AND PHTSIOLOGT. 

The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and oomprc^ 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist^ 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
Bcopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found is 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissecting 
zoom in the College. For the usual fee of $10, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting^roontf . 
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QUALinOATIOirS FOS aBADUATIOir. 
The candidate most be twenty-one yean of age. He' mnst have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two yoarsi including his coarse of 
instractioD at the College.. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory eyidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be oonsidered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also 
satisfactory evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of the 
term of pupilage, will be considered equivalent to the first course of 
lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon 
some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He 
must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the usual dental opera- 
tions, and bring such patient before the Professor of Operative Dentistry. 
He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, and after it is com- 
pleted, brbg his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 
He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the College 
collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in the* 
artificial cases done, at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recom- 
mended to the Board of Trustees ] and, if approved by them, shall receive 
the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Candidates for graduation who have not attended lectures. — Dentists 
who have been in continued practice since 1852 are eligible to be candi- 
dates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in 
practice for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profession, 
he must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. 
He must undergo a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, when, if 
qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and if 
approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Of this class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are 
required. 

TEXT BOOKS AKD WOBES OF BEFEBEITOE. 
Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dnnglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica; Fownes' Elements 'of Chemistry; Begnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiologioal Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject ^ 
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NINTH ANNUAL SSSION, 1865-'6 6. 



J. P. Adams, New York. 

Stephen Anmas, Cuba. 

G. K. Bagby, Virginia. 

J. M . Barrett, Penntylvania. 

Edward Bedloe, Pennsrlvania. 

Uenrj Berhard^ New York. 

B. M. Beesley, ^ New Jersey. 

T. H. Bradfield, ** 

W. Q. A. Bonwill, Delaware. 

Jf . A. Brewer, Missouri 

Samuel G. Britton, Maryland. 

Charles Buffett, Ohio. 

P. M. Christie, PennsylTania. 

R L. Cochran,.. Iowa. 

Wm. H. Crary, New York. 

.Frank Darby, »* 

S. 0. Dayan, New York. 

Sdw. 8. Davenport, New York. 

Timateo P. Dias, Cuba. 

Franeisco Domingues, .<7uba. 

£. 0. Flamand Cuba. 

Hamilton Forrest, Maryland. 

Simon Frau, D. D. 8 Cuba. 

BaCael Oonaales, ..Spain. 

wisher B. Qreasemer, Pennsylvania. 

Albert Hape, Georgia. 

L. B. Henderson; N. Carolina. 

J A. Houser, Pennsylvania. 

Milton Keim, Michigan 

A. Lawrance, Mass. 

W. K. Lincaweaver, PeunsyWania. 

Thomas F. McClure, <* 

Daniel Martin «« 

Mariam Martorell, Porto Bico. 

Francisco Mignotte, Cuba. 



H. W. More, Pennsylvania 

J. W. Nelson, - Tennessee. 

Henry 8. Noble, J^e^ V'*' 

W.Pellett, llhnois. 

Casimer del PortiUo, Cuba. 

W.B. Race, New York. 

F. A. Ramsay Pennsyljanu. 

H. C. Register, H"^!^- 

John K. Register, JJaryland. 

Louis Jose SaUcrup, Porto Rieo. 

Peter Schcmbs *.~ Pennsylvams. 

W. Smedlev, ** 

H. J . Smith, ** . 

0. W. Strang, $«▼ Yo'k. 

James Tait, PennsyWanis. 

Henry P. Teffl, -M»in*: ^ 

James 8. Thomas, Ne* i"*- 

Isador Tolon, Cuba. 

John B. Thompson, S. Carohna 

A. P. Tompkins, Pennsylvanis. 

Wm. H. Trueman, '* 

J. J. Vanderford, MaryUwi. 

Agustin de Varone, Cuba 

John H. Tedder, Jlew York. 

Francis Veea, S^'^^^r^!^' 

ErastusWalker, «e^ York. 

Ransom Walker, - *'. 

W. H. Walker, Wisconsin 

Wm.C. Wardlaw, 8 Carohna. 

J. B. Wheeler, New York. 

O. N. Whitney JUinois. 

Wm. Williamson Pennsylvama 

B. Wilson, New York. 

J, H. Winslow, " 



GRADUATES, 1865-'66. 



John P. Adams, New York, SaUvary Deposits, 

George K. Bagby Tirgi nia, Nitrous Onde. 

Henry Berhard, NewYork, Causes of Cariea. 

Thomas U. Bradfield, New Jersey, InflammaUon 

Francis A Brewer. Missouri, Dentistry a Science. 

Samuel C. Britton, Maryland, Predisposing causes of Carie^ 

Charles Buffett,'. Ohio, Arsenic. 

Perley M. ChrisUe, Pennsylvania, Inflammation. 

William H. Crary, New York, Rubber versus Metal. 

Bdward S Davenport, - « Iodine. 

FranciscuB Domingues,. .- Cuba, Inflammation. 

Bugene C. Flamand, " The Art of Filling Teeth. 

Hamilton Forrrest, Maryland, Decay of the Teeth and Treatment 

Albert Hape, Georgia,.... Dentistry a Science. 

John A Houser, - Pennsylvania, Treatment of Exposed Pulp. 

MUton Keinv Michigan, Artificial Dentures. 

Washington K. Lineaweaver, Pennsylvania, Inflammation. 

Francisco Mignotte, Cuba, Extracting Teeth. 

James W. Nelson, Tennessee, Indigestion as a cause of Caries 

Henry S. Noble, New York, Antrum Highmorianum. 

Francis A. Ramsay, Pennsylvania, Sensitive Dentine. 

Henry C. Register, Maryland, Digestion. 

Louis Jose Sallcrup, - Porto Rico, Extraction of Teeth. 

William Smedley Pennsylvania, The Fifth Pair of Nerves. 

Henry J.Smith,. " Sensitive Dentine. 

James 8. Thomas,. NewYork Chemistry. 

William H Trueman, Pennsylvania, Materials for Filling Teeth. 

Agustin de Varone, Cuba, J)evolopment of the Teeth. 

JuUen J Vanderford, Maryland, Dentistry. 

John H. Vedder, - :.. New York,. Treatment of Irregularities. 

Ransom Walker, •' Diagnosis. 

William C. Wardlaw, 8. Carolina, Anaesthesia in Dentistry. 

John B. Wheeler, New York, The Dental Pulp. 

A. Lawrance, .Mass. 

^."o.r Bfo'wiiv.::::;::::::::::: Sr;^:""*- 1 '» •"««" •»»« »«*«■ 

Number of Patients visiting the Clinic, during Session of 1865-*e6, "ittO 

Number for whom operations were performed, I69G! 

Number of Fillings put in, ^ 1»* 

Number of Teeth Mounted for Pauents, £)li 
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AOOHITE A8 A DEKIAL THERAPEUTIO. 

BT OBO. T. BARKBR, D. D. 8. 

Among the many agents indicated in the treatment of dental diseases^ 
aconite should deservedly rank among the most necessary and useful, and 
yet its inherent qualities do not seem to be understood or appreciated ; 
hence I have concluded that an article directing attention to its properties 
and uses, will be appropriate and instructive. 

Aconite is a plant of the Nat. Ord. Ranunculacea, there being four 
principal species ) the Aconitum Jfapellus is the only one, however, which 
is officinal in the Pharmacopoeias of the United States and Great Britain. 
The plant is found in the mountainous regions of Germany, France and 
Switzerland, and has also been introduced under the common name of 
wolfsbane or monk's-hood, as an ornamental shrub in the gardens of this 
country, as its helmet-shaped, dark blue or violet-colored flowers are of 
great beauty. ^11 parts of the plant possess medicinal properties ; but 
in the leaves and roots the peculiar organic alkaloid aconitia, the active 
principle, is found in the greatest quantity. This alkaloid is by some 
authors called aconitina and aconitin. The medicine was known to the 
ancients, and was largely used for the purpose of destroying wild beasts, 
lest they should overrun the country, aconite being rubbed on pieces of 
meat, which were placed in their usual haunts. 

" Media is presented by Ovid as preparing her poisons from it : it was 
also used, like conium, as a State poison. The Gauls dipped their arrows 
in its juice, and at the present day some eastern tribes are said to use it 
for the same purpose, as well as for poisoning the wells and water tanks 
of their enemies in time of war."* Aconite may be appropriately classed 
umoDg the nervous sedatives, as it possesses the property of reducing 
nervous power, while it also depresses the circulation. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, Pereira and Dr. Jackson have made a number of experiments 
upOQ inferior animals, (and it appears to be poisonous to all animals and 

* St ll.'a Therapeutics, toI. ii , p«g« 868 
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insects,) and they nniformlj found, when aconite was adininistered, that 
consciousness and sight were retained long after sensation was lost 
Thus Pereira* states that a dog, under the influence of not too sti ong a 
dose, will follow his master from place to place, and recognize him bj 
wagging his tail when called, and yet be totally insensible to prickiag 
with needles, pinching, &c. The action of aconite on man is locally, irri- 
tant ; systemically, powerfully sedative to the nervous system and the ci^ 
culation, and, in over-doses, a poison. Its influence, therapeatically and 
physiologically, has been carefully studied by Dr. Alexander Fleming, of 
Cork, and Professor Schroff, of Vienna. The experiments of the first 
named were of so exhaustive a character, as to leave but little to ba 
investigated, and were so highly prized, that though an inaugural essaj, 
the University of Edinburgh conferred upon him a gold medaL Dr. 
Stille makes the following quotation from Dr. Fleming's treatise : 

" First Degree op Operation, — In the course of twenty minutes or 
half an hour after the exhibition of five minims of the tincture of aconite, 
a feeling of warmth in the stomach is usually experienced, which is oca* 
ffionally accompanied by slight nausea and oppression of the breathinf;. 
After the lapse of thirty or forty minutes, this sense of warmth is diffused 
throughout the body, and in a few minutes more is attended by numbness, 
tingling, and a sense of distension of the lips and tongue. There is also 
tingling at the tips of the fingers, and a peculiar sensation is felt at the 
roots of the teeth ; the feeling of warmth soon disappears, but the numb- 
ness and tingling of the lips and fingers continue for a period varying 
from one to three hours. Slight muscular weakness is generally expe- 
rienced, with indisposition for exertion, either mental or corporeal. In 
about half an hour more, the pulse is found to be diminished in strength, 
and in another hour both the pulse and respiration have become less fre- 
quent. Thus, a pulse, which in the normal state beats 72 in the minute, 
will by that time have fallen to about 64, and the respirations, supposing 
them to have been 18, to 16 or 16. 

<' Second Degree of Operation. — Should a dose of ten minims be 
given at first, or the dose of five minims be succeeded in two hours bj 
another of equal amount, these symptoms supervene more rapidly and 
with greater severity. The tingling extends along the arms, and th« 
sensibility of surface is more or less impaired. In an hour and a half the 
pulse will probably have fallen to about 56 beats in the minute, and 
become smaller and weaker than before, still maintaining, however, per- 
fect regularity. The respirations will have diminished to about 13, pre- 
senting, at the same time, a slow, laboring character. Great muscular 
debility is now experienced ; and giddiness, with confusion of sight, comet 

• Pereln*! Mat. Med., toI. ii . page 1087. 
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on when the erect posture is assumed. The individual sinks into a lethar* 
gio oonditioD, eviDces great indisposition to be disturbed, although he 
rarely falls asleep, and complains much of chilliness, particularly in the 
extremities, which are oold to the tuucli. These phenomena continue in 
their full intensity from three to five hours, when they gradually disap- 
pear, a sensation of languor, which lasts for several hours more, alone 
remaining. This is the utmost extent to which I would recommend the 
physiological effects of aconite to be carried, in order to obtain with safety 
and success its therapeutic action 

" Third Degree of Opervtion. — On the administration of five minims 
more, two hours subsequent to the last dose, the sense of warmth and the 
numbness and tingling again spread rapidly over the body ; the sensi- 
bility of the surface is still further diminished ; lancinating pains in the 
joints are occasionally complained of ^ the headache, vertigo and dimnesi 
of vision are aggravated ; the countenance grows pale and anxious ; the 
uiusoular feebleness increases ; the voice becomes weak, and the individual 
i» frequently impressed with a dread of approaching dissolution. Oce»- 
sionally the pulse is reduced still further in strength and frequency, per- 
haps falling to 40, or even 36 beats per minute, but still maintaining its 
regularity. More frequently, however, it rises to 70 or 80, and becoroei 
small, weak, and probably more or less irregular. The respiratory move- 
ments are also irregular, being either short and hurried, or deep and 
HTghing. The surface is moist, and still further reduced in temperature. 
Sickness may now come on, and, if formerly present, is much aggravated, 
and probably attended by vomiting. These symptoms do not entirely 
subside for one or two days. 

^' Fourth Degree of Operation. — On the administration of a fourtk. 
dose of five minims, two hours after the third, the symptoms assume a 
more alarming character; the countenance becomes pale and sunken, 
froth issues from the mouth, and the prostration increases. Some thuf 
affected have stated that they felt as if dying from excessive loss of bloody 
Consciousness usually remains, or there may be slight wandering delirium^ 
as occurs also after profuse hemorrhage. The voice is whispering, or alto- 
gether lost ; the pulse becomes still smaller, weaker and more irregular, 
and the breathing more imperfect ; the surface is colder than before, and 
is covered with a clammy sweat. I have seen patients recover from thif^ 
state under the administration of proper remedies. When the action of 
the drug is carried to a fatal extent, the individual becomes entirely 
blind, deaf and speechless. He either retains his consciousness to the 
last, or is affected with slight wandering delirium. The pupils are 
dilated ; general muscular tremors, or even slight convulsions supervene;; 
the pulse becomes imperceptible, both at the wrist and heart , the tern- 
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perature of the surface sinks still lower than before, and at length, aft*? 
a few hurried gasps, death by syncope takes place." 

The practical inferences which Dr. Fleming deduces from a considen- 
tion of the action of aconite on the circulation, are as follows : 

" 1. That it is a powerful antiphlogistic. 

«* 2. That it is calculated to be of great value in all cases where there 
is an inordinate activity of the circulation. 

" 3. That it is contra-indicated where there is obvious mechanicil 
impediment to the blood, particularly through the heart or lungs. 

«*!. That it is contra-indicated wherever there is irritability of the 
circulation, with great diminution of power, such as occurs after seven: 
venous hemorrhage." 

The same peculiarity is presented by aconite as with other narcotie*. 
the dose necessary to destroy life differing in individuals, and even infla- 
enced by age and sex. Five grains of the fresh extract, one drachm d 
tbe root and eighty drops of the strong tincture of the root, are said serf- 
rally to have caused death, though cases have been recorded where mneh 
larger quantities have been taken without inducing fatal results. In a 
recent conversation with Professor Parrish of this city, he assured lue 
that he knew of one case where two ounces of Fleming's tincture, {fine- 
tura aconiti radicisy) one of the most concentrated tinctures of the root, 
were taken by mistake, without a fatal result. The best known antidotes 
were promptly administered, and life was saved, though several dzy 
elapsed before the action of the poison subsided. 

The therapeutic applications of aconite are various, and are worthy of 
careful consideration. Baron Storck, of Vienna, was the first to intrt>- 
duce it to notice in the year 1762. By him it was recommended for the 
treatment of inflammatory rheumatism, and subsequent investigators havr 
also added their testimony to its usefulness. It has also, in consequenre 
of its sedative virtues, been suggested for the treatment of inflammatiom 
of the brain^ angina y .pneumonia^ bronchitis^ idiopathic fevers j injiamrnn^ 
tory conditions of scrofula and phthisis^ paralysis^ amtntrosisy neuralgic 
rheumatism^ gouty passive dropsies, amenorrhaa, Src 

As the design of this paper is to refer to aconite as a dental remedy, I 
dhall pass to the consideration of those diseases where aconite may be 
advantageously employed. 

Neuralgia. — In the treatment of this distressing afieotion, aconite 
will be found to be of great usefulness. Though neuralgia in a part is 
frequently but the expression of pain dependent on some distant irritatioD, 
yet still, numerous oases are recorded where its local application has per- 
manently banished the neuralgic pains. Curtis* details several cases 



«Lanc«t, 1840, 41,ii.,474. 
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wbere immediate and permanent relief was obtained from neuralgia of the 
fifth pair ; Tessier,* several of the same sort cured by aconite internally. 
X>f . Burgess states that aconite has been very efficient in his hands for 
th.e treatment of nervous headache. 

Besides being an efficient remedy for the treatment of neuralgia, 
aconite commends itself for the treatment of certain morbid conditions 
vrhich are almost daily met with in dental practice. Of this class, I 
^v^ould first mention periostitis, or inflammation of the peridontium. 
Xn this inflammation, as an auxiliary to leeching or lancing, it will be 
found to be of great value, as it will greatly aid in terminating the inflam- 
xxiation by ^^ resolution." It may be directly applied to the gum over the 
around opposite the affected tootb, but great care should be observed that 
but a very small quantity of aconite is thus applied. If the tincture of 
the root is used, I place on a pledget of cotton not more than two 
or three drops ; as absorption will take place very readily from an open 
wound, and if a larger quantity be used, the characteristic symptoms of 
poisoning may be induced. Indeed, such a case occurred recently with one 
of my patients, who, having obtained a half-ounce vial of the tincture of 
aconite root, was told (for periostitis) to put three, or at most five drops 
on a piece of cotton, to be laid between the affected tooth and cheek. 
Instead of so doing, she poured out on the cotton what she thought was 
«' about" the quantity; as a consequence, all the symptoms described by 
Dr. Fleming under the head of " Second Degree of Operation," were 
induced. The symptoms of poisoning lasted nearly a week, though they 
were greatly relieved by active out-door exercise, wines, and the use of 
valerianate of ammonia in doses of a teaspoonful three times daily. This 
cabo is detailed, for the purpose of calling attention to the necessity of 
using this agent with caution, and also not to place it in the hands of 
careless, indifferent or unintelligent persons. As aconite possesses ano- 
dyne, antispasmodic and antiphlogistic properties, it is exceedingly valu* 
able for the treatment of inflammation of the peridontium, in oases where 
lancing or leeching will not be submitted to, the mode of application being 
to place three or four drops upon a piece of cotton, and place it between 
the affected tooth and cheek or lip, allowing it to remain. Its sedative 
influence will be directly exerted upon the nerves in the vicinity, while 
inflaiumation will be diminished by its combined action on the circulation. 
Occasionally violent pain is felt in an alveolus after a tooth has been ex- 
tracted. If a drop or two of the tincture of the root upon a piece of cotton 
be introduced into the socket, it will immediately give relief. For pain 
skTismghom exostosis or hypertrophy of the cemen turn, aconite maybe used 
with advantage. For inflammation of the dental pulp, previous to the appli- 

• Ball, de Tfaerap., xzxiii., 10«. 
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Wition of the arsenical paste, I find it to be often of service, as it reduces the 
existing inflammation, and when the paste is applied, absorption will Uke 
place, and destruction of the pulp ensue, which would not ocour, were the 
paste to be first introduced. For this purpose, however, I think it infe- 
rior to creasote. 

The antidotes to aconite are, the diffusible stimuli, including the 
ethers Bnd alcoholic liquors, and active exercise. Of the first named 
elass, Hoffman's anodyne, (spiritvs cttheris camposihts, U. S.,) in doses of 
one or two fluid drachms, given in water sweetened with sugar, three 
times daily, will be found efficient, or the preparation of valerianate of 
•mmonia, as previously referred to, may be administered. Where large 
ioses have been taken, the first indication is to evacuate the stomach. 
Vor this purpose, a stimulant emetic, such as mustard or warm oil, with & 
mall portion of ipecacuanha, may be employed. 

As the tincture of the root is much stronger than the tincture of the 
leaves, great care should be used in prescribing them. The following 
are the doses of the prominent officinal preparations : 

Extractum Aooniti, L. or E., i grain to 2 grains. 

Do. do. Alcoholicum, U. S., i grain or I grain. 

Tinctura Aooniti Foliorum, U. S., 20 or 30 drops. 
Do. do. Radicis, U. S., 4 to 7 minims. 
Do. do. do. (Dr. Fleming's,) 3 minims. 
In prescribing aconite, the smallest quantity should be commenced 
with, repeating the dose not oftener than every four hours ; the medicine 
to be intermitted as soon as the characteristic signs of poisoning occur. 



OOMPENSATIOIT. 

BT A. LAWRBNOB» D. P. A. 

All the forces and events of the universe are unmistakeably regulated 
by the law of distributive justice. Since the advent of the morphological 
conception of the universe, the doctrine of '^ evolution " has taken the 
place of the notion of a mechanical '« creation," and the late discoveries 
in the world of science has shown that forces are correlative and equiva- 
lent, e. g., given — so much beat, an equivalent amount of motion, light, 
electricity or magnetism may be evolved from it. The idea of the corre- 
lation and equivalence of forces, is the inductive manner of stating that au 
eternal law of justice rules in the physical, mental and moral worlds. The 
late experiments in science establish a correlation and equivalence between 
forces. Thus, the fall of 772 pounds one foot, elevates the temperature of 
one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit. The proved relation in amount 
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betiveen the affinities of oombining bodies, and the heat evolyed during 
their combination — the quantitative connection between chemical action 
9,ud Yoltaic electricity already established — the experiments of Faraday, 
implying that a specific measure of electricity is disengaged by a given 
measure of chemical action — the demonstrated equivalence between the 
amount of heat generated and water converted into steam — the known 
expansion of steam under the influence of each additional degree of heat, 
all render it certain that, among the various forms of force, the quantita- 
tive relations are fixed. And hence the fall of the sunbeams on the earth, 
finds its correlative and equivalent in the rise of vapor and the consequent 
fall of the snows, rains and rivers to the earth and into the sea. The 
«ilent rush of the planets through the heavens, is but the transformed 
molecular motion of the original photosphere of the sun. The world of 
forces obeys the laws of addition, subtraction, multiplication and division, 
and mind, itself, is a force, or rather the aboriginal source of all forces. 
(xrant a God, an Eternal Infinite Mind, and this correlation and equivalence 
of forces is but the outer physical ensemble of the inherent laws of divine 
reason, of eternal distributive justice. This law holds between physical 
and vital, and vital and mental forces. The more mind a man exhibits, 
the more blood he burns up or exhausts ; and the more blood he exhaudts, 
the more food, light, heat and air he requires. And it holds also between 
the individual and society, between man and men. This law secures that 
we get from our fellows — ^what we pay for — no more, no less. It secures 
that the quack shall be quacked at last, and the longer the credit given, 
the heavier the interest which will bo ultimately required. If ho seems 
to triumph for a time, it is only that his falsehood may lift him to the 
verge of hb ambition, in order to secure his more complete ruin when he 
falls ; and then his social ruin reduces him to his true level, from which 
he can, if he will, rise to a more elevated station among his fellows. To 
illustrate : the dentist, if he be merely an artist — merely a worker in coU" 
traband rubber and mineral teeth — a modern Tubal Cain, and not also a 
teacher of his patient, instructing how to save teeth from decay — may get 
his full compensation in dollars for his artifice, but he will not command 
that utter trust, that moral confidence, that sublime fraternity, which is 
the true compensation for the work of the soul. 

There is a higher form of this law of compensation than that which, for 
a certain expenditure of professional skill, shall fill one's tills with money. 
All exist for moral as well as for pecuniary benefits, else they are not 
men. The professions become grand, sacred, blessed, in just the ratio of 
their actual power to benefit the world. There is something of a practical 
immorality in the present relations of the professions to the people, j he 
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physioi&a thriyes on sickness, the lawyer on quarrels, and the dentist oa 
decayed teeth. <« Let these profeidioas teaoh the people how to preserve 
health, to avoid diffioulty, and to prevent the decay of the teeth perfectly, 
and our baslness would be destroyed," 1 hear you say. Very well ; 
which is first and paramount, man, or his diseases and the consequeat 
wealth of the professions? Does man exist, that doctors, lawyers and 
dentists may thrive ? Or do the professions arise to save, to preserve, 
and elevate man ? If one affirm the first, all moral dignity and worth 
depart the professions ; but if the second be affirmed, all the professions 
become the physical and moral regenerators of society — the grandest 
moral element enters into their career and function, and the compensation 
for such professional service is a gradually regenerated, beautified, lofty- 
souled society. Let the people pay us to teach them how to save them- 
selves from the ills incident to a perverted civilisation, and we are at once 
in harmony with all the great interests of mankind and the moral laws oi 
God. The compensation for such relationship is measureless happiness 
and blessedness. Now it is the financial interest of the physician to have 
everybody sick, of the lawyer to have everybody in a quarrel, and of the 
dentist that the people^s teeth may rapidly decay. Add the moral law of 
compensation, and nobody likes the members of either profession named. 
The people look upon us as <' necessary evils." But once let us shift our 
relations so that we become principally teachers, and incidentally only 
manipulators, &c., and while the long^continued sins of our ancestors will 
secure us plenty of patients for some generations to come, we shall jet 
lay the foundation for a broader and higher professional character, at 
once oonsistent with all the laws and interests of man and of society. Nor 
is this all, since the moral and spiritual laws are primordial, obedience to 
them secures the highest possible inspiration to genius, talent and intel- 
lect. <« Talent invariably sinks with character," it must therefore rise 
with character. £levate the professions into harmony with the primordial 
code of nature, which recognizes exact compensation for every act, or 
failure to act; for every mental effort and aspiration for the highest good, 
and our professional ranks will be ablusc with genius, with talent and new 
discoveries. New ideas, a new society will arise upon the world. Great 
aims alone can quicken genius, and attract it into the centre of social 
power. 

'< Moreorer, a moral compeoMttlon reaeheth U the secrecy of thought ; 
For if thoa witt tbiok evil uf thy neighbor. »oon ebalt thou hare him for thy foe ; 
And yet be may know nothing of tho cauie that maketfa thee distasteful to hia aoal— 
The eauae of unkind imiipi''ion, for which thou haat thy puoiehment : 
And if thou think of him in charity, wiehing or praying for hia weal, 
He shall not guese the secret ebarm that lureth his soul to lore thee/* 
LowBLL, Mass. 
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EEGULATING TEETH, 

BT DR. C. A. MARVIK. 

This is a subject upon which much has been written and said, and upon 
which much more may be written and said, without any fear o? exhausting 
it. As long as the proper care of children's teeth is so little understood, 
or so grossly neglected by parents ; as long as the numerous known and 
the still more numerous unknown causes of irregular teeth exist in the 
world ; so long will this branch of dental art possess an ever-new and 
ever- vital interest to the enlightened members of our profession. 

The ability to convert an ill-shaped, deformed, repulsive dental arch 
ioto one that shall be pleasing in appearance, useful and comfortable to 
its owner, is rightfully deemed an evidence of no ordinary skill and com- 
petency, while the incalculable benefit thus conferred upon the person so 
dealt with, is, or ought to be, a powerful incentive to the thorough exami- 
nation and study of this particular branch 

Without pretending to cover the entire field in one paper, I will state 
some general principles to be observed in the important operation of 
regulating teeth. 

In regulating teeth, several objects are to be attained, and they are 
always to bs kept in mind throughout the continuance of the operation. 
They are : 

1st. The preservation of correct facial expression. 

2d. The restoration of such expression, (if, through the irregularity of 
the teeth, it has been lost.) 

3d. The proper articulation of the teeth for better mastication. 

4th. Their orderly arrangement, with a view to the prevention of decay. 

Here is enough for four sermons, but within the limits of a single paper 
I can only generalize. 

Each of the above particulars is of great importance, and n» one of 
them must be lost sight of in the endeavor to gain another. 

As to the means to be employed to secure the desired end, no particular 
rules can be laid down. The cases, as they present themselves, vary so 
greatly, that appliances which would be successful in one case, might be 
utterly inappropriate in another. The adaptation of means must be left 
to the ingenuity and judgment of the operator. 

One general principle may be asserted, however, which it were well if 
all dentists would observe, and that is this : do not resort to extraction 
for the purpose of giving room to such teeth as are out of position. This 
is an error into which many dentists have fallen, and from which have 
rciiulted cases of permanent disfigurement beyond the pale of recovery. 
I do not mean never to extract in regulating, for there is no rule, nor 
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principle, nor condition to which there luaj not be exceptions ; but I df 
mean that this method should be the very last resort. 

Nature makes all the parts to correspond, and when she supplies a cer- 
tain number of teeth in the mouth, it is fair to infer that the presence of 
all those teeth is necessary to regularity and perfection. If they are 
crowded, it indicates that there is unnatural contraction. What id the 
remedy ? Expansion of the parts, of course. And when this is properly 
done, and sufficient room secured, with all the teeth retained, a »ymiiietr\ 
of outline is observed, which is at once pleasing and natural, and which 
can be attained in no other way. In the most contracted mouth, bj com- 
mencing with the first molars, and spreading them, then following with tin 
second bicuspids, and so on, in order, to the central incisors, very rarely 
will any difficulty be found in obtaining sufficient space for sucb teeth a$ 
may stand outside or inside of the proper circle. In doing this, constant 
regard should be had to the facial expression, that the incisors be not 
moved so far outward as to give a swollen appearance to the lip. When 
there is danger of this result, the bicuspids or molars should be made u» 
furnish the largest share of the space required, as these teeth caa be well 
spread without materially affecting the appearance of the cheeks. Two 
methods of accomplishing this end are in use, both of which are efiectoal. 
One is by fitting a plate to the roof of the mouth, (if the upper teeth 
are to be regulated,) with broad collars next the teeth which are to be 
spread. Between these collars and the teeth, wedges of dry pine wood or 
rubber are to be inserted as tightly as possible, and changed every day ; 
thicker ones being substituted, until the teeth are moved as far as is 
desired. A second method, and an excellent one, is by making a bow of 
stiff gold wire, long enough to pass entirely around the teeth, from molars 
to molars. Fit gold caps accurately to the crowns of the last molars, on 
each side, and solder the ends of the gold bow to the buccal surfaces of 
these caps. When this appliance is firmly fixed in the mouth, elastic 
ligatures passed over the teeth which are to be moved, and attached to 
the bow, will draw them in any desired direction, and to the requisite 
extent. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to say that, after the teeth are brought 
into their proper place, a retaining plate must be made, which is to be 
worn until they are firmly set in their new position. The length of time 
required for this varies in different cases, from three to twelve months. 
It is of the utmost importance that this retaining plate should be what I 
have called it — a retaining plate. The teeth which have been brought 
from an improper to a proper position, should be held there immorahfy, 
that there may be nothing to prevent the perfect filling up of the alveolus, 
or tooth socket, closely around the roots of the teeth. If thej arc 
allowed to move backward and forward, nature cannot aocompliab her 
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ill not become firm. Attention to these little matters 
»' re vent muoh dissatisfaction to patients, and mortification 

o(re when art should be called in to aid nature, opinions varj. 

^/'/ nature, by which I mean that this should be done at some 

. the period of growth. While a tooth is growing, a very little 

will change its direction, while much would be required after it is 

developed, and growth has eeased. But if begun too early, evil 

y ensue. Nature will many times, entirely unaided, correct irregu- 
•rity. To employ artificial means, therefore, in such cases, would be not 
only unnecessary, but, perhaps, hurtful, by producing unnatural irrita- 
tion, or by inviting early decay through the friction of metallic appli- 
ances upon tender teeth, or by mal:ing conyenient lodging places for 
particles of food to remain until partially decomposed. If, on the other 
hand, the treatment be delayed too long, either or all of the following 
evils may ensue : loss of some of the teeth in consequence of the too 
great rigidity of the parts for successful expansion ; or dlfiiculty of 
retaining the teeth in their new position, owing to the more tardy 
adaptation of the parts, and the slower formation of bony tissue in and 
around the roots ; or the dangerous luxation of the teeth in consequence 
of prolonged traction, which tends to greater protrusion of the organ. 

AH these considerations, and many more which cannot here be enume- 
rated, must be borne in mind in determining the proper time to commence 
the use of artificial means. 

The nearest to a rule which I can give, is this : to commence as soon 
after the necessity is apparent, as the dentist can determine this point, 
viz : that the eruption of teeth yet to come^ or the subsequent growth of 
those already erupted^ shall not undo his work ; in other words, when he 
sees that the teeth he may succeed in regulatings are in no danger of being 
pressed out of position again by the new and growing teethy and thus 
the repetition of the operation rendered necessary. 

The earlier the operation can be commenced, consistently with this 
caution, the better. 

Too great haste should also be avoided. Harsh measures in treating 
teeth, especially in the mouths of the young, are to be strongly dopre- 
oated. Teeth are delicate organs, and if a regard for the feelings of the 
young patients has no weight with the dentist, (which it certainly should 
have,) let this thought have weight, viz : an amount of irritation may be 
produced, which may result most disastrously. Slow, steady and unremitted 
motion is proper, but I have no sympathy with the sudden and harsh pul- 
ling and prying of teeth from one position to another. Gentleness, all the 
gentleness consistent with progress, should be practiced in every operation. 

TO ai COSTIKUIO.] 
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SENSITIVE DENTINE-ITS OAUSE AND TBEATMEHT. 

BT DR. W. C. HORNB. 

In order to enter intelligently into any method of obtunding the sensi- 
tiveness of dentine, it is necessary to be acquainted with the btracture of 
that tissue. It would add greatly to the interest and usefulness of dental 
associations, if a part of their time were devoted to microscopical exami- 
nations of sections of teeth. A general lack of information on the minnte 
anatomy of these organs exists, which cannot be too speedily corrected. 

The hard structures of the teeth are divided into enamel, oementnm 
and dentine ; all possessed of vitality, but varying in their degrees of 
organization. Dentine is composed of an intertubular tissue, which servei 
as a mat rice for innumerable tubes, commencing at the pulp cavity, 
from whence they radiate toward the surface of the tooth. In their 
course through the dentine to the enamel or cementum, they give off 
branches, which run into one another, and terminate in dilatations at the 
point of junction between the dentine and the enamel, which they also 
occasionally penetrate. 

The dentinal tubes were supposed to eontain only a fluid, until Mr. 
Tomes demonstrated their occupancy by soft fibrils proceeding from the 
pulp ;* up to that time it was conjectured that the sensibility of the tissue 
proceeded from pressure of the liquor sanguinis back upon the dental pulp. 
Mr. Tomes very justly shows that sensation is not a property of fluids, 
and that this hypothesis would entirely fail to account for the variation 
of sensibility in different parts of the same tooth. Accepting the view 
that these fibrils are organs of sensation, though not necessarily nerves, 
and that they supply nourishment to the dentinal structure, we easily 
arrive at the inference that to their presence is owing its sensitiveness} 
and to their absence is due the low sensibility of the enamel. Such a 
conclusion is strengthened by the increased sensibility discoverable at the 
periphery of the dentine, corresponding in this particular to the general 
rule that the highest degree of sensibility is to be found at the terminatioD 
of nerve filaments ; while its immediate and total disappearance upon de- 
vitalization of the dental pulp may be taken as conclusive evidence. 

In a healthy, well-organized tooth, no part of the dentine is exposed, 
and it is only after the enamel has been penetrated that any marked 
degree of sensibility is developed. The use of the enamel is to protect 
the dentine from injury ; while, iu its turn, it is protected by a structure- 



• " That tbe fibrils p oceed from the pulp, may be seen by carefully fracturing a f^eah tooth, 
with as little dUplarcmeot of the fractured part* as poMiible, and then, by slowly rem oviog tJi« 
pulp from its place in the tooth, we ahall be enabled to examine the fibrils which have U«» 
drawn out from the tubes.'* — Tonus^ De»tal Surgery ^ pp. 329, 830. 
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'•t^a ^^^^©sonbed bj Nasmjth, after whom it is 

' -l ^ *^ ^ cuticle of the enamel " bj Kollicker. It 

^ ^^*^d in the mouth, yielding only to hjdro- 

V ^^\X^^^' ^^ *>T-ane actually, as it is theoretically, con- 

^ \/^^ ^^^>^^ **^^^b surface, it would appear that the 

^^^^ \. ^ ^//^ '^served intact. Hence has arisen the 

^%„ ^ . "^i^ ^ cause of dental caries is a lack of 



y'^ ^'^ A^,^ ^"^^ ^ondarily, defects of quantity or 

^'%/. ^' t * ■-•, '^es in its surface. If an acid 

''^^J// ^^^^o^^^^^\/ '' — ' . »n the enamel will be itself 

'^ % //-^^ 'V - - '^rmeate the dentine. 

S / '^ "i',/ "' ' ' ' . ^ vitality ; after which 

'^/f/j ""^W, M ' '^ " "» ' e oral fluids; there 

^//•^ '"'yy^u,,,/ *''* ■ ' -^ ' > • ^- This process, 

V///^ ^^f,^ ,^ • action in the dentine 

''./ '^" '''^'/ '^ „iene in the soft tissues by 

., "^^'z / //^ '^"Z ^i this effort be successful, the 

' ^'o//' y, ' ''' >y the consolidation of the dentinal 

*'/,/ '*'f -ig the dentine much more dense and 

"^^^ '^ ease is circumscribed, decay is arrested, the 

'/ /, o smooth and hard, and the tooth does good ser- 

/^ ^^ ^ great number of cases, however, the consolidation 

^ X ^^qual, as to fail in opposing any effectual barrier to 

0^ ^ ^^e found in the sensibility of dentine, in a yariety of 
• g as * ^*^ to account for as other constitutional peculiarities. 
^^^^ ^etj •^^^^^ U has been designated as inflamed by some writers : 
^^^ '%>^ -^ c^uiftot be accepted as a correct t«rm, when so many of the dis- 
^ hi«*8 f^^tutes of inflammatory action are absent. Where decay has 
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^^^>^^ ^gd ftb^K^^y irritable state of the dentinal fibrils, it frequently becomes 

.^^X^^ ^xy to palliate this condition. Pain is beneficent as an expression 

^e^^ gged functional activity, and, in the present case, is valuable as an 

^f ^^ .jju of the action of destructive agents. Our efforts should then be 

\f>^^^ ^'rected to a practical application of such means as we have for 

^X^ . ^ the irritability of the structure, which is often an indispensable 

^ll^y .g^te to perfection in the operation of filling. 

'p'f^^ uq therapeutical agents in commonest use, creasote or carbolic acid 

he first attention. These escharotics have so powerful an affinity 

^la^*^ ^jj^ tljat they eagerly combine with it to form a carbolate. This 

fot ^ J iostantaneously on their touching the surface of the mucous 

i0 ^ Q Qf the mouth, and their effect, though not so apparent, is iden- 

10^^ - the dentinal tubuli. They should be applied delicately, and 
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their effusion into the luouth prevented by stopping the cavity with eotloii 
fiuturated with a Holutioti of guui sandarach. Their effect, after a fev 
daytt, U generally such as to [ternjit of excavation, with only a moderatr 
degiee of sensation. Nitrate of siivtr is very effectual in cauleriziog flat 
exposed surfaces. Chloride of zinc, though painful on application* soon 
diuiinishea sensitiveness ; its first effect may be allayed by chloroforoi, 
which is recommended for bathing the walls of cavities. An exeelleat 
preliminary to further dental operations is the frequent rinsing of the 
mouth with lime-water, and rubbing precipitated chalk into the c&Titia 
of decay. Sulphate of morphia is often used with success, and is not 
deleterious, if left for some time in the teeth. When other means fail, 
arseniuus acid may be relied upon for effecting insensibility. It has be« 
extensively used for this purpose, and often with results far beyond what 
were desired ; being so powerful as to penetrate the dentinal tubali, and 
cOiumunicate its de-vitulising influence to the pulp. Too much eautioa 
cannot be observed in its use. 

The simplest means are often the best, and no more satisfactory results 
have been attained than by simply filling deep-seated or more shallov 
cavities with some temporary material. The various preparations of rab^ 
ber, and bone filling, (oxy-muriate of zinc,) answer excefUentlj for this 
purpose, affording an opportunity, by exclusion of exciting causes, for th« 
action of the conservative processes of nature, manifested, in the organi 
under consideration, by consolidation of the dentinal tubes and the deposit 
of secondary dentine by the external cells of the pulp. Such cases have 
come under the observation of every intelligent practitioner, and need do 
examples to sustain them. Constitutional conditions undonbtedly affect 
the condition of the teeth, and go far to determine the means and possi- 
bilities of their successful treatment. The experience and evidence pre- 
sented on this branch of the subject is at present far too limited to forai 
a reliable basis for operation. We have the whole of this field open before 
us, inviting competitive investigation. Doubtless the laborers in it will be 
amply rewarded. 

Nsw York Oity. 

PILLINQ APPROXIMAL AND OERVIOAL CAVITIES, 

BT DR. C. E« FRANCIS. 

These are usually considered among the most difficult of cavities for a 
dentist to filly and his ingenuity, patience and temper are often taxed to 
their utmost tension in his efforts to make such operations perfect. The 
almost inaccessible position of many of these cavities ; the insufficiency of 
light when they are located on the posterior surface of some of the molars: 
the excessive flow of saliva, frequently gushing with a perfect deluge frooi 
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tbc several ducts : the nervous, restless manner at times exhibited by the 
patient, together with various other perplexing difBculties that occasionally 
occur, all tend to baffle the best efforts to make our operations as perfect 
as could be desired. With those who make an unscrupulous use of the 
file, or deal by the wholesale in pings of amalgam, the difficulties referred 
to are easily conquered ; but where plugs of pure solid gold are to be 
introduced, and the original contour of the teeth preserved or restored, 
the case is different ; and we must prepare ourselves as well as possible 
to meet and overcome these difficulties. 

To be practical, let us refer to a few cases with this point in view. We 
will suppose a cavity to be located either on the anterior or posterior 
approximal surface of a superior bicuspid. Such cases are common. 
Perhaps the cavities are near neighbors, facing each other. We will com- 
mence here. Drive a wedge of orange wood between the two teeth, as firmly 
as possible ; with a chisel or file cut away the jagged edges of each cavity, 
and, with properly shaped excavators, carefully remove all the decayed 
dentine. With a spoon-shaped, keen instrument, trim the cervical wall of 
the cavity thoroughly ; now, with small fine^ut files, bevel the edges of 
the cavities, (so that the plugs will envelope them when finished,) and 
polish them with small sticks of Lake Superior stone. Drill several retain- 
ing points into the solid portion of the dentine, keeping clear of the pulp. 
If but a thin plate of enamel remains between a cavity and the crown (or 
grinding) surface, out it away, leaving a dove- tailed opening. Now with- 
draw the wedge, and apply << Barnum's sheet rubber dam ;'' for, to insure 
perfect success, it is absolutely necessary that the cavity and gold bo kept 
perfectly dry. Even the moisture from the breath, as it condenses upon 
the metal, will, in a measure, destroy its adhesive properties. Having 
adjusted the rubber, drive in a new wedge, if required, and you are ready 
for the operation of plugging. Do you prefer foil ? If so, try the arfAe- 
sive^ No. 2. Roll, and cut it in small pieces. Commence with the retain- 
ing point of the cervical wall most distant from the entrance of the cavity, 
where the gold should be well packed, and a foundation firmly secured. 
Now, with serrated pluggers, well pointed and impelled by the magic 
influence of the mallet, consolidate each successive layer of foil, until the 
cavity is more than full, and the margin of enamel well overlapped. 
Finish the surface with fine tiles, corundum tape. Lake Superior stone, 
ground pumice, or rouge. 

For labio-cervical cavities of the incisors, or bicuspids, the sheet rubber 

can also be used, generally to great advantage, even where the cavities 

extend beyond the margin of the gum. These cavities are usually quite 

superficial, and require to be well shaped. 

Recently, a professional friend made several attempts to plug such a 
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cavity, but each time failed, the gold getting damp from the moistarf 
exuding from the margin of the gum. We suggested rubber; but be 
declared it could not be applied in this case, for the gum had somevhat 
receded, and the cavity extended beyond the line of enamel. Our ase^ 
tance being proffered, was accepted. A piece of rubber, about an inch is 
width by two in length, was procured, and through which a small hole 
was cut, in circumference a trifle larger than a pin's head. This encloeed 
the tooth, and as much of its margin as possible was turned towards the 
alveolus. The portion of rubber above the cavity was drawn firmly 
against the gum, to be held securely by the fore^finger of the left hand 
during the operation of plugging. The plug was introduced, with com- 
paratively little trouble, and greatly to the satisfietction of the operator. 

In filling cavities on the buccal surfaces of the molars, more difficulty is 
experienced in adjusting the rubber dam. When impossible to do this, I 
find prepared spunk, which can be obtained at the dental depots, the best 
substitute. This can be cut in various sized pieces, and readily changed 
when it gets damp. It absorbs the moisture very nicely. Where this 
cannot be procured, I would suggest bibulous paper as next in Taloe. 
Annealing the gold before introducing in the cavity, renders it more ad- 
hesive. The first few pieces work best unannealed. Avoid having the 
pieces too large, lest they choke the cavity, and become insecurely packed. 

For more explicit directions concerning the application of << Bamum's 
dam," I would refer the reader to an excellent article from the pen of Dr. 
Home, published in the last number of the Dental Times. 

Nvw YoBK, Decemoer 11, 1806. 
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The interval since the last issue of the Dental Times has been replete 
with matters of interest to the dentists of the country. Prominent among 
these is the extensive litigation inaugurated by holders of rubber patents. 
From all quarters the cry comes up, and we hear of injunctions, summary 
proceedings, threats and executions, in a mixed jargon which puzzles, if 
it fails to terrify. With a unanimity as general as it is commendable, the 
dentists of every locality within our knowledge have associated themselves 
for mutual defence. They are an honest, hard-working body of men, and, 
while able and willing to give every one his just rights, are not quite 
ready to be sold out for the benefit of any company. 

Without a claim other than the supposed helplessness of the victim and 
the richness of the prize, a disgraceful compromise was urged upon the 
late American Dental Aesociation, having for its object the enrichment of 
the latest offsprii^ of a mouopoly which has become a stink in the nostrHl 
of the nation, to which the dead frogs of Egypt bear no comparison. 
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The AssooiaUon was disgraoed bj listeDing to any terms, saye those of 
fighting to the end against an imposition so gross. Such was the instruc- 
tion given to the Commissioners, and had they carried it out, thej would 
have received the support and the applause of the profession ; but, instead, 
they reported the Cummings patent a swindle, and then ran away in dif- 
ferent directions, leaving the Vulcanite Company masters of the situation. 
These have not been slow to improve their opportunity, laying down, as 
the conditions of holding their licenses, terms which are repugnant to every 
manly and professional sentiment. Make haste, Messieurs Commissioners, 
to deny the part ascribed to you in this arrangement, or else be sure you 
will be remembered and condemned by your outraged brethren. Bui 
what measure of contempt and obloquy shall be poured upon those who 
fain would sell their fellows for a mess of pottage 1 May their gold 
heoome dross, and their stock food for moths, and let their names be a 
bye-word and a warning to posterity. Thus may it be to the men who 
violate professional faith and honor for filthy lucre. The terms and con- 
ditions laid down in the license of the company referred to, have never 
been substantiated by the signature of any officer of the Association ; they 
were commended by a local influence, whose judgment, to say nothing of 
interest, was at variance with that of the great preponderance of delegates 
present, and have been unanimously repudiated by the profession at large. 
Nothing more impious was ever put upon a body of professional men. 
Rather abandon the use of rubber than submit to it. Meantime, let every 
dentist in the land unite in an effort which shall rebuke and disappoint 
the plotters of this Dental Vulcanite Company. 

When the local struggle has given place to the general engagement ; i^ 
other words, when the trial of the validity of the patents shall have beei| 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United States, we would urge upoi^ - 
every dentist in the country to unite in a common cause, for self-protecr 
tion and defence. 

Recurring to the annual gathering in Boston, (and let us hope, i^ 
parenthesis, that there will be no snare laid for us in Cincinnati,) the 
Code of Ethics there adopted does not commend itself to the requirements 
of the day. The wisdom of urging matters of local origin and extraneous 
interest upon this delegated body, is more than questionable ; the Asso- 
ciation has no power to enforce such laws, and meddling where it has no 
authority, is likely to breed contempt. Let us hope that Ho more of this 
eU98 of special enactments will occupy the time, so unfortunately, of a 
body whose deliberations should be purely scientific ; and when we talk 
science, let us not run mad on speculation. 

An unwonted interest has lately been aroused in microscopical studies 
of the dental organs, directly traceable to the sharp passages at arms 
8 
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between two well-known writers. This controversj has been nrrovec 
down to the qnestion, puzzling to some — Do the dentbal to fa o lcs croft 
the interglobular spaces, or do they underlie or overlie them? Scm 
smart fellow proposes to settle the doubt by obtaining a transverse sec- 
tion , of the thickness of the tubules. Possibly a longitndiiud one mig^: 
better answer the purpose. How unfortunate is it, that owning a fi&« 
microscope does not make a man a microscopist. It is to be hoped that 
the new Committee on Histology will elucidate the subject in their anniul 
report. 

Wc had confidently expected, ere this, to have received from the Pub- 
lication Committee the Transactions of the American Dental Assoeiaticc 
This work was placed in the hands of a committee on the spot, to insare 
an early issue. Present appearances point to a repetition of the fioMco of 
last year. Perhaps by another year the Association will be satisfied with 
a briefer report, which shall also be more prompt in its appearance. 

AnsBSthesia, in its latest phase — Dr. Richardson's local application &* 
eliciting attention in the dental colleges, and at the hands of prirate 
practitioners. It may be premature to decide upon its merits for dental 
purposes, as it has not yet been extensively tested, though it has prortrd 
of undoubted advantage in other departments of minor surgerj. The 
enthusiasm with which it is recommended for the de-vitalization of exposed 
pulps, and allaying sensitiveness of dentine, by no-wise *< timid " prac- 
titioners, is refreshing. The profession will hold itself indebted to Dr. 
G. T. Barker, for his valuable work on Nitrous Oxide, as a candid and 
trustworthy manual, indispensable to every dentist who would be iDfomied 
of the nature and effects of this agent. 

We cannot forbear to notice that both the volume just spoken of, and 
the excellent instructions of Dr. Wildman on Manipulating Hard Rnbber 
for dental purposes, have emanated from Professors in the Pennsylvania 
Dental College. The fact augurs well for the institution in which thej 
teach. 

My attention has recently been directed to the curious effects of nitrous 
oxide, which may be thus described: A Western friend has lately been 
going into *' gas," and thinks so much of it that he inhales as much as be 
administers. The funniest of all the fun is, that he writes for a certain 
journal while under its effects, and by turns plays Merry Andrew and 
scold ; and, to beat all, his articles have pleased the proprietor so much 
as to have obtained for him the editorship. 

The progressive spirit of the day manifests itself in the general desire 
for an advanced stage of educational acquirement in our profession. The 
Iced sown through many years of discouragement now begins to bear fruit* 
Since the day when the first dental college was instituted, with two pro- 
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fessors and one student^ through the interyening years which have bronght 
into existence several others, the pioneers have found their labor ardnona 
and their reward uncertain. The olaraes of the present winter, whioh 
far exceed those of any former year, must give satisfaction, at least, to 
those who have borne the heat and harden of the conflict, which has 
resulted in making a dental collegiate education indispensable to the 
young men who are daily entering practice. 

An association, comprising the fMulties of the Baltimore, Ohio, Penn-* 
sylvania, Philadelphia and New York Dental Colleges, has been formed 
daring the autumn, having for its object the adoption of a common base of 
requirements for graduation from these institutions, which, if lived up to, 
must go far toward removing all temptations to ungenerous rivalry, and 
secure mutual regard and respect. 

The present aim of our colleges should be to make a diploma a necessity 
to every practitioner of dentistry : and this object is to be reached, not 
alone by graduating young men just beginning their career, but by judi-* 
cionsly conferring the same title upon practitioners whose works have 
proved them worthy of all the honor or distinction the title of D. D. S. 
can bestow ; but who, at the same time, may be unable, at this late day, 
in the full pursuit of professional duties, to devote their time to hearing 
lectures on subjects they may be themselves qualified to teach. Such a 
coarse would be advantageous to the colleges, and redound to the best 
interests of the profession. 

The nurseries of the dental colleges are the dental societies. These are 
steadily increasing in numbers and in power. They are so frequently in 
session, that their influence is exercised continuously, and it is controlling 
upon large numbers ; they have accomplished much good. The proceedings 
of these bodies are often of great interest, and while they serve to dissemi« 
nate advanced views of the theory and practice of dental surgery, they 
also perform a hardly inferior office of inducing a professional esprit du 
corps f which cannot be too highly valued. Without vain-glorying, may 
we congratulate ourselves upon the dawn of the day when something 
beside skillful manipulation will be taken as the highest criterion of excel- 
lence among dentists. Those alone who appreciate the importance of 
scientific attainments, can secure for themselves a high standard in the 
future. 

Taking a rapid survey of contemporaries for the past year, we feel that 
the Times may congratulate itself on the comparison. A large, and in 
some a preponderating, portion of their space is occupied by selected mat- 
ter ; the reason for the selection being often very dubious, the scissors 
having apparently usurped all the editorial functions. Beports of dental 
societies, too, abound ; if well prepared, these discussions doubtless fur* 
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nUh interesting infonnation to a large claRS of readers, serving also to 
mark the steps of adyance in different particulars. But wb j so mukj 
pages should be devoted to the announcement that Drs. (?) So and So were 
present, and having met in doubt parted in confusion, is more than we can 
account for on any known principle of editorial management. Manj of 
the original contributions are of a practical nature, and valuable ; those 
of a scientific turn sometimes flj over the heads of the readers so wildlji 
as to leave room for the inquiry whether the writers knew what they were 
aiming at. The fact cannot be gainsaid, that the mass of the contribo- 
tions to our current dental literature are slovenly in the extreme, even 
when they have claims to consideration for the value of their suggestions. 
Editors sometimes revolve in very eccentric orbits, exhibiting a capacity 
for << pitching in,'' which is amusing to lookers on, who fail, however, to 
discover anything profitable or dignified in their aberrations. 

We notice, in various quarters, a disposition to enlarge the sphere of 
the dentists' operations, by including all surgical operations necessitated 
by diseases connected with the mouth. There can be no objection to any 
one's pursuing the study or practice of general surgery, who so desires : 
(but there is a large enough field for investigation left within the proper 
jrange of dentistry to employ the abilities of our ablest men. Oars is a 
specialty, confined by its name and nature to the dental organs, and we 
jnay as well enter into the general practice of medicine as of surgery, 
because the condition of our patients happens to require general treatment. 
3Iore anon. Yours, Unknown. 



ISVCtorfal. 



The Times presents its usual yearly greeting, and wishes to all iu 
readers a Happy New Year, and many returns. At the commencement of 
a new year it is always of advantage to take a retrospective view of th« 
past, and make provision for improvement in the future. In performing 
this review, we feel proud of what this journal has accomplished, and we 
earnestly express our thanks to our many contributors who have so gene- 
rously aided us in our effortsjp make the Dental Times a necessity. 
Of the editorial corps, but a brief notice is required, as their efforts in 
the past are but indications of what they will perform in the future. 
Professor Buckingham will continue his articles on different metals, with 
their applications to dentistry. Professor Wildman will contribute still 
further on the subject of Caoutchouc — essays which have attracted marked 
attention in this and other countries.' Professor Truman will, as hereto- 
fore, bring to notice valuable suggestions in operative dentistry, while the 
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writer proposes to take up for consideration the varions therapeutical 
ai^ents indicated in dental disease ; the present nnmber containing the 
first of the series on Aconite. Of onr contributors, we wonld remark 
that this number may be considered an indication of their ability as 
writers ; for where could be found more able essayists or practical workers 
than Brs. Lawrence, Marvin, Francis or Home ? These, and others as 
worthy, we hope often to introduce to our readers. Our " unknown " 
correspondent promises to favor us with Quarterly Notes. His arrows, 
though shot with boldness and fierceness against error and injustice, will 
never be poisoned with malice, while there will be complete avoidance of 
unprofitable personalities. As this gentleman, (a member of the profes- 
sion in a distant city,) is one who keeps << his ears and eyes open," we 
expect that his quarterly communications will be both entertaining and 
instructive. 

As this journal is so intimately connected with the success of the 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, we cannot refrain from stating 
that this institution does not, as yet, feel the weight of accumulated 
years, but that the class the present session is larger than that of any 
previous one. That the Times has done much to accomplish this result, 
must be evident to all. In closing this brief notice of our present 
and future prospects, we ask our friends not only promptly to return 
their own subscriptions, but to aid us in so extending the circulation of 
this journal, that we may continue to represent the advancement and 
interests of the dental profession. o. t. b. 



THE DENTAL PSOFESSION vs. BDBBEA PATENTS. 

We devote considerable space, in this issue of the Times, to the ques- 
tion that is now agitating the profession to a very considerable extent — 
that of the validity of the Cummings and Qoodyear's patents. Whether 
these patents can be sustained, or whether they are worthless, remains 
yet to be solved by the courts ; and until this is done, and a decision ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court of the United States, it seems to us to be 
the true policy to refuse to settle with the " Goodyear Vulcanite Com- 
pany " for past work, or to enter into any obligations for the future. 

The feeling appears to be almost unanimous in the profession that the 
claim of Cummings to have originated the use of rubber as a base for arti- 
ficial teeth, to be not only a pretension, but an attempt at wholesale swin- 
dling under the cover of law. Whether this feeling is warranted by the 
facts, remains yet to be proved ; but that it exists almost universally, is 
some indication that his portion of the claim, at least, cannot be sustained. 

At the Boston meeting of the American Dental Association, the subject 
of a settlement with the holders of these patents, termed th^ << Goodyear 
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Voloantte Company," was proninentlj and persistently introduced by 
certain parties, who finally suoeeeded in proearing the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the Yuloanite Company, with power to adjost 
all claims. They oonduded upon terms of settlement, a copy of which is 
appended. That the ConYontion exceeded its powers in appointing any 
committee for soch an object, there can be no two opinions. The dele- 
gates were not clothed with any snch authority by the associations that 
sent them to that body, and had they been so delegated, their action 
could haye no binding effect on the profession at large. In our opinion, 
the Convention in treating with the company in the manner they did, or 
to even allow the subject to be introduced, sacrificed the dignity that 
should always belong to such bodies. We would not be understood to 
favor that false dignity that would refuse to receive information, or to 
examine any model or improvement, because the individual may have 
received a patent for it ; but we do condemn the chaffering with a company 
who back up the applieation for a committee with a threat that thns and 
so must be done, or more will be demanded. That this committee was 
formed by direct application from the company, we do not pretend to 
assert ; but there is strong presumptive evidence that such wai$ tbe fuct. 
But whether true or not, the discreditable fact still remain.^, that a com- 
mittee was appointed to make the best terms possible. But few members 
of the profession but have felt annoyed and chagrined at the action of that 
body. It has been stated, and very generally credited, that a portion of 
that committee were directly interested in the stock of the Vulcanite 
Company. Whether this very general feeling has any foundation in fact, 
we have no means of determining ; but we do « ay, that if tbe next meeting 
of the American Dental Association fails tu sift this matter to the bottom, 
they will deserve and receive the condemnation of all right thinking uicn. 
Any member of that Convention that can be proved to have any connec- 
tion with the Goodyear Vulcanite Company, should be unceremoniously 
expelled, and branded so deeply that the future history of the profession 
may not be stained by any such record. 

The terms that this company require of the licensee are of a character 
that no one, who entertains the least respect for himself or the profession 
he represents, should accept. The contract requires the individual, among 
other things, to furnish a «' description of ail plates or parts of plates, and 
the names and residences of the persons to whom furnished y and the dates 
when fumished.^^ Is there any member of the profession that would 
voluntarily sign such a gross violation of the privacy of professional prac- 
tice as this ? It has become a rule, that should have no exceptions, never 
to speak to others of any operation, so that the individual operated upon 
can be recognized, and this is eminently proper. All persons are, in 
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greater or less degree, sensitiye to anything that affeets them personally, 
fiomcy perhaps, unreasonahly so ; and in nothing is this feeling more appa- 
rent, than the use of artificial teeth. If it is contrary to all professional 
good breeding to do this incidentally to a stranger, how much more so to 
furnish a written quarterly report to these meddlers in other people's 
business, and allow them free information on this most delicate point 1 
Kather than submit to this degrading requirement, it would be far better 
to return to the use of gold, silver and platina as a base for artificiid 
teeth. The feeling may be that we have gone too far into the use of 
rubber to accomplish this, and such may be the fact; but patients gene- 
rally take the advice of the trusted counselor, and there need be but little 
difficulty in convincing them to their best interests. Many dentists have 
adopted this course, and not from any fear of courts and juries, but from 
a conviction that rubber for general use has proved, if not a failure, at 
least far inferior to the old modes of mounting teeth. Let the decision of 
the courts result as they may, we think this feeling must increase among 
those who have the best interests of the profession at heart. That rubber 
has degraded dental mechanism, there can be no doubt. We have, growing 
up among us to-day, young men who go forth to practice, that know little 
or nothing of plate work, and have but the slightest possible knowledge 
of all that extensive practice in mechanics that went so far to make up the 
pupilage of a dental student, before the advent of rubber as a base for 
teeth. The thought and labor of multitudes of men for years, all goes for 
nothing to-day, and we have almost returned, as far as mechanical den- 
tistry is concerned, to that period when three weeks study and pupilage 
were considered sufficient to enable an individual to commence practice. 
The consequences have been and are deplorable. We may not, in recom- 
mending a return to original practice, have hit upon the right remedy ; but 
we do think the period a proper one to make an e£R>rt in that direction. 

There seems to be a very general determination to resist the claims of 
the company, and we of this city have organized a committee to take the 
whole matter in charge, collect moneys to defend all subscribers to the 
fund, employ proper counsel, &o. To accomplish this, requires ample 
means, and we would call special attention to the circulars we have issued, 
and we hope that all parties interested will forward their subscriptions as 
speedily as possible, and do this whether they have settled with the com- 
pany or not ; for they must bear in mind that this onerous tax is to be 
levied, with all the conditions, for a period of seventeen years. 

The following is a copy of the conditions upon which licenses are granted, 
and also the contract required to be signed by the licensees : 

<< By an agreement with a commission of five gentlemen, consisting of 
Drs. 0. W. Spaulding, of St. Louis ; E. G. Leach, of Boston; A. Hill, of 
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Norwalky Conn. ; W. A. Morgan, of Nashvilley Tenn. : Mid J. M. BifgK, 
of Hartford, Codd., appointed at the last annual meeting of the Anerictt 
Dental Association, with fall power to adjust all matters of eomiMMi inte- 
rest between the company and the dental profession, the following term 
of settlement of past infringements and of licenses for the future, hart 
been decided upon, yiz : 

<<(l.) Upon prompt settlemeniy an entire release, without charge froa 
liability for damages for infringement between June 7, 1864, and May 1, 
1865. 

^< (2.) A discount of 50 per cent, of the rates established for the future 
to be made for all work done between May I, 1865, and July 1, 1866. 

*^(3.) The amount paid on the past to be refunded in equal yearlj 
instalments of 20 per cent, from the amounts that may become due under 
the license. / 

'<(4.) The tariff after July 1, 1866, to be 91.00 for each and cTerj 
part of a plate bearing six teeth, or less, and 92.50 for each and eyery 
plate bearing more than six teeth. 

" The mutual agreement, as above set forth, was endorsed by the com- 
mission, and, on presentation to the Dental Association, was ratified bj 
that body. 

*< You will please forward to this office, without delay, a correct state- 
ment of the number of plates and parts of plates made by you, or by any 
person or persons in your employ between May 1, 1865, and July 1, 1866; 
upon settlement of which claim for the past, the company will issue yon a 
license from the first of July, 1866 ; by which licensees are required to 
make returns, and due payment, at the tariff rates, at the end of each 
quarter, for all work done during that quarter. 

<< You are horeby cautioned against infringing upon the rights of the 
company, by using rubber for dental purposes without a license. 

<< Any further information relative to the company, its patents, licenses, 
ko,y can be obtained on application personally, or by letter, to the under- 
signed, at the office of the company. No. 46 School street, Boston, Mass. 

« JosiAH Bacon, Treasurer.'^ 

To General Agerd Goodyear Dental Vulcanite Company ^ Boston^ Mass, 
The following is the record of all the plates and parts of platen for 
artificial teeth, in which rubber or any allied gum has been used, which I 
have made, furnished or sold, either directly, by myself, or by any person 

or persons in my employ, since the day of 186-, together 

with a description of such plates and parts of plates, and the names and 
residences of the persons to whom furnished, and the dates when fur- 
nished ) and I certify, upon my honor, that this record fully represents 
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9k\l mj work in which rubber or any allied gum has been used in any way, 
Tor all the time named, and that it is in all respects trne. 



BKSIDKHCI. 



DIBORIPTIOK. 

Whether upper or lower net ; 
fall or partial plate; and, if 
partial, how manjr teeth. 



The following is the opinion of the counsel of the Americal Dental 
Protective Society, New York, George Ticknor Curtis : 

Dr. T, G. fVait^ Chairman of Executive Committee of the Amenean 

Denial Protective Society , JVew York : ' 

New York, Nov. 4, 1866. 

Dear Sir — I have carefully examined the re-issued letters-patent 
granted to the << Dental Vulcanite Company," January 10th, 1865, for 
an invention purporting to have been made by John A. Cummings, and 
am of opinion : 

First. That the subject matter described and claimed in the specifica- 
tion, is not a patentable invention, assuming it to have been first practised 
by said Cummings. It is, on its face, a patent for making dental plates 
of vulcanized rubber, or hard rubber, or << vulcanite," in lieu of gold, 
silver, platina, or other metal. In other words, it is a patent for making 
a thing of a substance which the patentee does not claim to have invented, 
in the place of other substances of which that thing has long previously 
been made. Mere change of material in making a well-known thing, 
although the new material may be attended with some comparative advan- 
tages, will not support a patent. This patent covers nothing more than 
such a change of material, and, in my opinion, is void. 

Second. That this patent is void, by reason of the following facts : The 
original application of Cummings, for a patent, on this alleged invention, 
was made April 12th, 1855 ; was rejected by the Commissioner February 
5th, 1856, and no appeal was taken from that rejection. Eight years 
afterwards, to wit, March 25th, 1864, Cummings made a new application, 
and thereupon, the original patent, now re-issued, was granted. I have 
carefully examined the ruling recently made in Boston, by Mr. Justice 
Clifford, and find that he held this patent to be good, on the ground of a 
(echnioal continuity of the first application by reason of the second, 
whici) the learned Judge treated as having been filed in aid of the first ; 
aod that, therefore, there was no legal abandonment of his invention by 
Commings, notwithstanding the interval of eight years, during which 
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time there were ao proeeedings in the Patent Office, after a rejeelioa, mi 
during which period the alleged ioTention had oome into pablie nae. i 
am of opinion, that none of the previous deeisiona of the Supreaie C^ct 
of the United States warrant this ruling, and I do not think it will be 
sustained by that court, if carried before it. 

Third. That from the facts which have been laid before me bj yon wd 
other dentists, Cummings, even if he were the first person to use ** ^ 
eanite" in makmg dental plates, actually abandoned his alleged inventkt 
to public use. In the case before his honor, Judge Clifford, which was ft 
final hearing in Equity, all that the learned Judge said on this subject it 
comprised in this statement ; ^< Actual abandonment is not satis/deianlj 
proved,^^ In any new proceeding in Equity, the evidence on this poist. 
if conflicting, may result in an issue to a jury, or it may be passed apM 
by the court. I am of opinion, that the result of the finding upou thb 
point, in the ease heard before Judge Clifford, is not of sufficient weight 
to'deter any one from raising the same question upon the facta whiok hare 
been submitted to me. 

Fourth. That from the facts which are well known to exist respeettng 
the long public use of this alleged invention by members of jour proftt* 
sion, in this city and elsewhere, the Federal Courts, sitting in Equity, 
ought not to grant, and, upon the principles of Equity JnrispmdeBee v 
administered in patent cases, will not grant injunctions before a final hear- 
ing. If such injunctions are granted, of course they must be submitted 
to, and the cases must be prepared for a full and final hearing oa the 
merits. 

Having understood from you that an association has been formed ia 
this city among the dentists, for the purpose of protecting themselves and 
each other against the claims advanced by the proprietor or proprietors of 
this patent, and having accepted a retainer for this purpose, I deem it 
proper to add that, in my opinion, the case is clearly one that ought to be 
carried to final adjudication in the Supreme Court of the United States : 
and that not only your own profession, but the kindred professions of 
Medicine and Surgery, will render you their moral support in snbjeetiBg 
it to such adjudication. 

I have not thought it necessary to cover, in this opinion, any but the 
most prominent grounds of objection to this patent. There are others 
which appear to me equally fatal to its validity. 

I am informed that suits in equity have been oommenoed against jon 
and other dentists, in aid of this claim of the Cumming's Patent, upon 
the Hard Bubber Patent of the late Nelson Goodyear, in the name of 
his administrator. One of these bills in equity — that against yourself— 
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have examined. It sets forth no adjadioation in which the Nelson 
Joodjear Patent has been sustained, against what I believe to be a 
oriuidable objection to its validity. 

WithoBt going at large into the various defences, which may be made 
to the claims now sought to be enforced against the dentists, by the pro- 
prietors of the Ooodyear Hard Rubber Patent, I am prepared to express 
my opinion, as foUows: — 

First. That the substance called hard rubber is, according to the 
specifioaxion and claim of the ro-issued Nelson Goodyear Patent, pro- 
duced by a variation in the rule of working originally discovered and 
patented by Charles Goodyear ; and that it is, therefore, extremely doubt- 
fuiy whether, either in respect to process or product, the making of hard 
rubber could be the subject of an independent patent. I do not under- 
stand that this question has ever been passed upon by any Circuit Court 
of the United States, and it is certain that it has not been acted on by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Second, That assuming the Goodyear Hard Rubber Patent to be, in all 
respects, valid, I am informed that it is capable of proof, that the use of 
hard rubber, in dentistry, in this city, has been notoriously puUic and 
free, for a period of eleven years ; with the acquiescence of the proprie- 
tors of the patent. I am, therefore, of opinion, that as to the use of 
bard rubber, or of the process of making it, in the art of dentistry, there 
has been a dedication of it to public use. 

Third, That even if the proof should fall short of establishing a dedi- 
cation to public use, there has been such an acquiescence, that no Court 
of Equity would be warranted in enjoining its use, before a final hearing. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Geo. Ticknor Ccrtis. 

Since the foregoing opinion was given, an effort has been made in the 
(^ircait Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New 
York, to obtain injunctions under the Goodyear and the Cummings Patents. 
This effort was utterly defeated. Judge Nelson refused to interfere before 
a final hearing, and said, (addressing Dr. Wait's Counsel) : — 

<< I have no question about the propriety, in the case presented, of 
giving you longer time to meet the bill, both as respects the Hard Rubber 
Patent and the Cummings Patent, the latter being a patent which I know 
nothing about, and have never seen. The only doubt in my mind — the 
only question which I was pausing about — was, whether, after the great 
delay in institutiog this suit on behalf of the hard rubber patent against 
this application of it by the dentists, I really ought to interfere by this 
lummary process of injunction. It seems, from the statement, that they 
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haye been in the nse of it some eleven years ; and, although I agree that 
that is no defence to a patent, yet it is a reason, very often assigned, 
why a Court will not, under circumstances where so long a use has been 
acquiesced in by the patentee, tie up business by this summary proceeding 
of injunction, but rather leave the party to go to his proofs and dispose of 
the case on its merits. That is the only doubt I have now about it." 

After further discussion, the Judge finally said : — 

** Now, an injunction in this case, whenever it is issued, is not confined 
to this suit ; it is not confined to any district of the country, it is universal, 
because this profession extends to every county in the Union, and thej 
have been using it for a long time. I don't say that their using it for so 
many years removes their responsibility at all : but then it deeply affects 
extensive interests, and I am not disposed to be precipitate where such is 
the case ; on the contrary, I am rather inclined not to act upon it until 
the question is finally decided, and when an injunction would be an end 
of the case." 

CIRCULAR gF COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY PHILADELPHIA DENTISTS. 

Dear Sir : — At a meeting of dentists and others interested, beld in 
Philadelphia, on Tuesday evening, November 27th, the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to solicit contributions to a fund, to be created for 
the purpose of testing by law the equity of the claims now being made bj 
parties holding patents, by which they assume to control the use of hard 
rubber or vulcanite, so for as the same is applicable to dental purposes. 

Believing that these claims are neither just nor legal, we propose is 
protecting the rights of the dental profession, to employ able counsel, and 
an expert to collect testimony and make a more thorough investigatioa 
and defence than isolated individuals defending for themselves can afford. 

The settlement of these questions will affect the interests of nearly 
every member of the profession in this country. If you desire to have i 
thorough investigation, you are invited to co-operate by remitting immi- 
diately the amount you are willing to contribute for the purpose. Con- 
tributions have been received in this city ranging from ten to one hundred 
dollars. 

The committee have full power to collect funds and employ counsel 
according to their best judgment, but are not expected to take any action 
in the matter, until a sufficient amount of money to meet the necessarj 
expenses shall have been deposited in their hands. 

When, by reason of success or failure, we shall decide that further 
action is unnecessary, the amount, if any, remaining in our hands, shall 
be distributed to the contributors, pro rata^ accompanied by a report of 
the disposition made of the funds. 
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GontribntioDs will be reoeiyed and acknowledged bj any of the con^ 
mitiee. 

Dr. Jambs Truman, 1221 Spruce atreet, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Louis Jack, 1102 Arch street, 

Dr. C. a. Kingsbury, 1119 Walnut street, 

Dr. Isaiah Lukbns, 827 Arch street, 

W. A. Dupp, 516 Arch street, 

John R. Rubencame, 825 Arch street, 

Samuel S. White, Chairman, 528 Arch street, Phila. 
Philadelphia^ Dec. 11/A, 1866. 

PROOEEDINOS OP DENTAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

At a special meeting cf the Northern Ohio Dental Association, 
held at Cleveland, October 11, 1 866, it was 

Resolvedj That the Northern Ohio Dental Association ignore the claims 
of the <« Goodyear Dental Vulcanite Compaoj," as set forth in their 
circular recently issued to the profession. Believing it to be an eztoi^ 
tioDy we will render to any and all dental societies and associations our 
cordial co-operation in any endeavor they may undertake to defend them- 
selves, or any member thereof, against the enforcement of this extortionate 
demand. 

Resolvedy That the Secretary be requested to send copfes of the above 
resolution to other societies and associations. 

B. F. Robinson, President JV. O. D A. 

W. P. HoRTON, Secretary, 

At a meeting of the Ohio State Dental Association, held at Colum- 
bus, November Ist, it was resolved that the dentists of Ohio refuse to 
accede to the demands of the Goodyear Dental Vulcanite Company of 
Boston. 

At a meeting of the Central Ohio Dental Association, held at 
Zanesville, November 13th, it was resolved to endorse the doings of the 
State Association, and each dentist present at each association gave one 
hundred dollars, and some gave one hundred and ten dollars, to assist 
those who might be prosecuted. 

It will be seen by the following extract from the Associated Press 
despatches, that the question has been brought before the Supreme Court, 
at Wftshington : — 

the united states supreme court. 

Chief Justioe Chase gave his decision to-day in the cases of Josiah 
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Bacon against Thomas O. HillS) and Henry Goodyear against O. A. Dailj 
In these cases the complainants — the former being the owner of tbe 
Gummings patent, and the latter' of the Goodyear patent — ask for as 
injunction restraining the defendants from asing vulcanized rubber fur 
making artificial gums and plates for teeth. He denied the injunction is 
the first case, and granted a temporary injunction in the second case, sub- 
ject to removal at any time when the parties shall give reasonable securi^ 
for the payment to the complainant for such use as they may make 
of it. J. T. 

The dental profession of North Carolina are making a praisewortfav 
effort to elevate the standard of dentistry in that State, and have intro- 
duced a bill for adoption by the Legislature, which requires every out 
who commences dental practice in that State, after the first of January, 
1867, to be a graduate of a recognized dental college. Those who are 
now in practice, not graduates, are, by the provisions of the bill, required 
to submit to an examination by a regularly appointed examining board of 
the State Dental Society. We wish the pioneers in this advanced morr- 
ment hearty success. The next meeting of the North Carolina DentAl 
Association will be held at High Point, the third Wednesday, Tfaursdaj 
and Friday of June next. The officers of the present year are as follo«» 

President — B. F. Arrington. 

Vice-Presidents — R. P. Bessent, J. W. Hunter. 

Recording Secretary — R. D. Fleming. 

Corresponding Secretary — V. E. Turner. 

Treasurer — M. R. Banner. 

Executive Committee — J. W. Howlet, J. H. Wayt and J. O. Moore. 

The well-known character and reputation of the gentlemen connected 
with this movement, will doubtless insure its successful accomplishment. 

O. T. B. 

Wb are under many obligations to Mr. Wm. M. Hunt, of Waterloo, 
Seneca County, N. Y., for several valuable skulls of the orders Rodenis 
and Carnivora. We hope the example of this gentleman will l^ followed 
by others, as it is very desirable to have a collection of the teeth of all 
the inferior orders, accessible to students. We would, therefore, be 
exceedingly gratified for specimens of animals from any quarter, j. t. 



We have received from S. S. White a package of Roach's nerve. ex- 
tractors, which, in many respects, we consider superior to those in use. 
With some improvements suggested to the manufacturer, we think thej 
will be unequaled for the purpose intended. J. T. 
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HENRY C. CAREY, Pebsident, GEORGE TRUMAN, M. D., 

W. L. ATLEE, M. D., 8. DILLINGHAM, D. D. S., 

DANIEL NEALL, D. D. S., G. R. MOREHOUSE, M. D., 

ELLE8LIE WALLACE, M. D., THOMAS WOOD, 

BENJAMIN MALONE, M. D., J. R. McCURDY, 

W. W. FOUCHE, D. D. S., CHARLES HAMILTON, Sic'r- 
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J. D. WHITE, D. D. S., 

BMBRITU8 PR0FB880R. 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, D. D. 8., 

PR0FB880R OF CHEMISTRY AND MBTALLURaT. 

E. WILDMAN, M. D., D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

G. T. BARKER, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF PRINCIPLES OF DENTAL SURGERY AND THERAPEUTICS. 

W. 8. FORBES, M. D., D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 

JAMES TRUMAN, D. D. 8., 

PROFESSOR OF DENTAL PHYSIOLOGY AND OPERATIVE DENTISTRY. 



EDWIN T. DARBY, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF OPERATIVE DENTISTRY 

J. M. BAR8T0W, D. D. 8., 

DEMONSTRATOR OF MECHANICAL DENTISTRY. 

The LectnreB to the Regular Connie commenoe on tlie 
let of November and continne nntil the let of Bffarch. 

During the last two weeks of Ootober, preliminary Leotores are deliTeredi 
one each day. 

The Rooms for Operative and Mechanical Dendstry are open from ibe 
Ist of October and throughout the session, under the superrision of the 
Demonstrators. 

The Dissecting Room, under the superintendence of the Profeflsor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, is open during the session. 

Fees for the Course, (Demonstrators' Ticket included,) . ^00 
BCatricnlation, (paid but once,) .... 5 

Diploma Fee, ••.... 30 

T. L. BUCKINGHAM, Dean, 
C. p. RSES8, Jaultor. 343 North Ninth St^ PhUadelplUa* 

P. 8.— Board may be had at from 98.50 to 96.00 per week. 



pufHSTLTANU oObLMA OF DMnAL sunasar. V^^ 

PEIHSTLYAiriA OOLLEOE OF DEFTAL SUBOEBT. 

The Eleventh Annnal Bession, 18e6-'67. 

The eleventh annual seseion of the Pennsylyania College of Dental Bur- 

^erj will commence on the first of November, and continue nntil the first 

of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 

daring the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 

Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 

opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 

tlie profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 

gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 

as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture Will be delivered, and 

operations performed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon.. 

The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week,. 

on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 

in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the* 

different chairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day.. 
In addition, four hours arc daily spent by the student in actual practice.- 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
ohairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the appliances 
Dccessary for comfort and ease. To these chairs the students are assigned 
in classes, and .certain hours are fixed .for each member of the class to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performeid at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ably present themselves. 

in the mechanical department, every process known in the profession,, 
which has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
arc at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, manufacture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student ia 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connected with the * 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the thorough' 
construction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the mouth of' 
the patient. 

In addition to the fsoilities afforded by the College for a thorough course* 
of instruction in the theory and practice of Dentistry, the celebrated^ 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witness^ 
9 
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various important surgioal operations whicli are highly interesting and 
instruotive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blocklej Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary estahlishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Sental students, free of charge. The staff of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES. 



OHEMISTBT AND HETALLUBaT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con- 
-sideration of the imponderable substances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attentioB, 
cwith some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elenienU, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con- 
sidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The cpurse will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as caa 
be performed before the class. 

DEITTAL PHT8I0L0QT AITD OPERATIYE DEHTIBTST. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana- 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description of the various operations performed by the dental prac- 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustratioB. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course of lectures. 



MEOHAKIOAL DEIfTISTET. 
The instruction from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
ulations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi- 
sions^— Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
tiie appellation of the Plastic department. 

I. Mechanical dentistry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the aiferent stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgie 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise all that appropriately belongs to the 
manufacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, block-work, oob- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparatioo, 
compounds and uses, will be specially regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch oi 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation* 



PBNNBTLYANIA OOLLIQX OP DINTAL BUROXaT. ISl 

PBnrOIPLES OF DEHTAL SUBOEBT AST) THESAFETJTI08. 

Xhe leotures delivered from this chair will embrace Oeneral Pathologj, 
Dental Pathologj, the Pathological RelatioDS of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
he fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principlefl 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 
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The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
ing of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With thus 
aame object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be employed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
Bcopical structure, connections, &c., of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found is 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a dissectinifK- 
room in the College. For the usual fee of f 10, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting-rooms. 



QUALIFIOATIOKS FOE GBADUATIOir. 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two yearn, including his course of 
instruction at the College* Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this iostitution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also 
satisfactory evidence of having been in practice five years, inclusive of the 
term of pupilage, will be considered equivalent to the first course of 
lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon 
some subject connected with the theory or pr ctice of dentistry. He 
must treat thoroughly some patient requiring all the usual dental opera- 
tions, and bring such patient before the Professor of Operative Dentistry^ 
He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, and after it is com* 
pleted, bring his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentistry. 
He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the Coll^ 
coUeotion. The operations must be performed, and the work in the 
artificial cases done, at the College building. He must also undergo an 
examuadon by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be recom- 
mended to thd Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, shall receive 
the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgiery. 
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Candidates for graduation who have, not attended lectures. — ^Deiitis^ 
who baye been in ooniinaed practice since 1S52 are eli^nble to be eawfi- 
dates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate far 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of hb having been h 
practice for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the profesfiioi, 
be must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected witb the theoij c: 
practice of dentistry. He must present specimens of hia workmanship. 
He must undergo a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, when, H 
qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and if 
approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgeij 
Of this class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only art 
required. 

■ '■■-■ ^ » i^i ■ ■ 

TEXT BOOKS AHD WORKS OF BEFESEHOE. 

Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey & Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology 3 United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnanlt^i 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiological Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' PriD- 
ciplea of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology aod 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistrj ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
standard works on the subject. 



THE SUBSOBlBXa 70R OFFERS BAU HIS 

PORCELAIN TEETH 

MANTTFAGUBINa ESTABUSHMENT, 

INCLUDINQ A 

Large Stock of Moulds of very Desirable Patterns, 
Body and Enamel Spar of an extra quality, 

Carefully selected and broken up, 

A Tin Machine, French Burr Mill, Receipts^ 

And, in short, everything necessary for a SUCCESSFUL PROSECUTION 
OF THE BUSINESS. Any party wishing to engage in the business will 
find this an opportunity seldom to be met with. 

Fcr further particulars, enquire on the premises, or address the 8ob« 
acriber, by letter. 

435 Main Street, Poughke^sie, A*. F. 
January 1, 1867* 
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OH TEE ABTIOULATIOir AND ABBANOEMENT OF ABTIFIOIAL 

TEETH. 

BY W. H. TRUBMAK, D. D. S. 
A Paper read before the Pennijrlrania Aseociation of Dental Surgeons. 

In order that we may have an accurate idea of what is required to pro- 
duce a natural articulation or antagoniBm of artificial teeth, it perhaps, 
will not he out of place to call jour attention briefly to the various motions 
of the lower jaw, and the muscles which produce them. For^ unless we 
perfectly understand the natural action of these useful organs, our attempts 
to replace them will be attended, at best, with but uncertain success. I 
do not, for an instant, presume to teach you anything new on this subject ) 
but only refer to it as a foundation on which to build my remarks, or, per- 
haps, more correctly to establish landmarks by which to guide thought and 
locate ideas. 

The lower jaw of man is possessed of three positive motions, — the 
upward and downward, extension and reiraction, and lateral motion ; and 
these are united together, to give the various movements of mastication. 
All of these ipovements are very much exaggerated when the patient has 
been some time without teeth, as no doubt many of you have found to your 
sorrow. This is caused first, by the loss of some fixed point of rest for 
the lower jaw ; and secondly, to ttie loss of tonicity in the integuments, 
which takes place at the age the natural organs are mostly lost. 

The lower jaw is drawn upward by the contraction of the temporal, 
aided by the masseter muscle ; these are counteracted by a number of 
small muscles, situated at the anterior aspect of the neck. The sliding, 
and also the lateral motion, is produced mainly by the two pterygoids of 
either side, which are so constituted as to act in concert or alone. Masti* 
cation is performed principally by the rotation or the triturating motion, 
the opening and closing of the jaws being accessory or preparatory to the 
final and most important act of preparing the food for reception into the 
stomach ; and therefore the bicuspids, and especially the molars, become, 
in this operation, the most useful occupants of the dental arch ; and in 
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replacing them, we should always endeavor to give them all the liberty and 
stability possible. In this connection, allow me to call attention to the 
tongue, as an important organ of mastication; for it is mainly to the 
efforts of this useful member that the food is kept between these efficient 
mill-stones with which nature has provided us. How important it is then, 
to give it plenty of room in which to work without irritation or constraint; 
and how often is this point neglected. 

Artificial teeth are required for two purposes, beauty and comfort, or use 
and ornament; and ho who would successfully apply them, must con- 
stantly bear in mind these two important considerations, ever remember- 
ing that although utility is the great object sought, yet appearances must 
not be too much ignored. The mind is often more sensitive than the body ; 
the patient must be pleased before we have attained perfect success. 

The proper mastication of the food (next to getting it,) is the most 
important action on which the health and well-being of man depends ; for 
if this be neglected, digestion is impeded, nutrition impaired, health, hap- 
piness, and even life itself, is soon destroyed. It should, therefore, be 
our object to so adapt our work as to enable the patient, with ease and 
comfort) to use them freely in mastication. Next to a good fit, nothing 
contributes more to this than a perfect articulation. On this subject I 
desire to offer a few suggestions. 

First. In taking the articulation, our great object should be to " caich 
nature" Nearly every operator has his own favorite mode of doing this, 
and it is of very little importance how it is done, if the desired end is 
attained. 

My own plan of working is : after trying in the plates, (I now speak of 
entire sets,) and finding them all right, to place a strip of wax on each plate, 
to represent, as nearly as may be, the intended teeth. After securing them 
to the plates, I try them in, and cut off or add to until they are right in 
length and fullness. The advantage of this plan is, the wax representing 
the teeth allows you to observe the effect the teeth will produce, and 
enables you to make accurate adjustment and detect more readily any 
false position of the lower jaw ; and the case with which the wax can 
be altered permits you to experiment upon the expression different 
lengths or fullness will give, and select that which is most desirable and 
natural. I make it a rule to try them in a number of times, and am not 
satisfied until the patient has closed several times the same,— often a severe 
tax alike upon the patient and patience. Every expedient should be 
used to keep the patient in a good humor, and make them forget what you 
are doing. Their assistance is more in the way than of advantage in this 
operation ; the less they help you the better. 

In arranging in the wax, we should endeavor to approximate the rela- 
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live lengths of the upper and lower teeth. As a general rule, make the 
upper ones long enough to just show the tips of the incisors when the lips 
are slightly parted, and then make the lower ones to them. This mostly 
requires ahout an equal diyision of the space. It is best, if any error is 
made, to make the bite too shorty and rather have the upper teeth not seen 
at all, than to show too much. The upper back teeth should be shorter 
as they run back, so as to give a little extra length to the lower ones ; 
they look better, more natural, and it makes the upper a little lighter, 
and adds weight to the lower. It also brings the division higher up on 
the masseter muscle, where the integuments are less flabby, and has a 
tendency to prevent the patient biting the cheek, — all small matters, but 
deserving of attention for all that. 

Where patients are wearing teeth, it is sometimes best not to change 
the articulation, although it may be defective, especially if they are 
advanced in years. Dear bought experience has taught me some valuable 
lessons on this point ; it is always best to let good enough alone. After 
getting the wax to suit, carefully mark the centre, and after securing the 
waxes in their position, proceed to make the *^ bite " or articulating model. 
For whole sets, nothing is better than a neatly made old-fashioned double 
bite, with a decent taU, well keyed. It should be solid, and convenient 
to handle, — ^neither too large or too small. These new-fangled con- 
trivances, which so nicely represent all the motions of the lower jaw, 
natural and otherwise, are very well to play with ; in fact, they are too 
playful, and often play with the operator very badly. A good solid bite 
is indispensible to success. 

In arranging the teeth, endeavor to form the curve with the six front 
teeth, and then carry the bicuspids and molars back in straight diverging 
lines, so as to allow the unruly member full and free swing without let or 
hindrance. It is always preferable to place them over the ridge ; but do 
not hesitate to put them outside, if it is required, for tongue room, espe- 
cially in the upper jaw. Endeavor to place the lower ones as near on the 
ridge as you can conveniently, leaning in as little as possible, making the 
upper ones set out to meet them. There are few cases that will allow the 
lower back teeth to lean in much without interfering with the free move- 
ments of the tongue. The lower front teeth may, with advantage, be 
allowed to lean in slightly ; it makes them set more solidly. The line of 
articulation endeavor to make straight, so that if either case is placed on 
a level surface, every tooth will touch. The pretty points on the masti- 
cating surface of the bicuspids and molars, which are designed to interlock 
so nicely, should be removed ; — the object of this is to allow the ptery- 
goids to give that triturating or grinding motion to the jaw, so necessary 
to perfect mastication. To favor this, I prefer a small lap, and allow a 
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Blight space between tbe outside of the catting edge of the loweir ineison 
and tbe inside of the upper, for two reasons : first, to allow a little didmg 
of the jaw, and, secondly, to allow the main pressure to fall upon tbe back 
teeth, as they are better able to bear it, and it is less liable to displace 
the denture. It is also of advantage to round the posterior edge of the 
last molar both upper and lower : it feels more pleasant to the tongue, 
and if it is not done, they are apt to strike first ^ and throw the upper ones 
down in front. 

When trying the teeth in on wax, the small points may be allowed to 
elide, because either in vulcanieing or soldering, little changes are apt to 
take place, which will destroy an accurate adjustment. It is therefore 
preferable to wait until the case is entirely finished to do the ** touching 
up." When putting them in finished, especial attention should be paid to 
round off all points which are likely to strike in the various movements of the 
jaw ; for^ although after the loss of the natural teeth, flexion and extension 
is mainly to be relied upon in mastication, by a little extra care and 
attention, in most cases the other motions may be enjoyed to a great 
extent, and the practical usefulness of the operation increased. When 
the crowns of the teeth are made smooth, they may be roughened by crosj 
grooves cut in them with the edge of a sharp corundum stone. 

I admit that where the masticating surfaces of teeth are not marred, and 
made to nicely fit into each other, it looks well, and displays the work- 
man's skill j but, in practical use, if they do not come together in the same 
spot, or, if after closure, any attempt is made at mastication, the suction 
lA broken, and the denture displaced ; and also contend that the **^ rat-trap " 
motion is not sufficient for perfect mastication. It is not skill alone that 
makes a good operator, but the adaptation of it. Especially is this true 
in our own specialty, where every operation requires an educated judg- 
ment, quick perception, and an accurate knowledge of the parts upon 
which we work, the difficulties to be encountered, and the end sought ; 
the right use of these will supply the means to accomplish it. So far as 
my observation has gone, the most common defect in the arrangement of 
teeth is the almost universal practice of turning in the last molar, giving 
the case a horse-shoe appearance. This is objectionable : first, because it 
interferes with the tongue, if not to the extent to produce irritation, it 
makes a prominent angle for it to catch upon, and impedes its action ; and, 
secondly, it allows the cheek to fall in just where it ought not, and by not 
pressing the muscles out of the way, allows the cheek to be bitten each time 
the teeth are closed. Several cases of this kind have lately come under 
my notice. To say the least, it is not artistic, does not improve the looks 
of the case out of the mouth or in, and is a condition seldom found ia 
nature, and only there as an irregularity. 
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Another evil akin to it, is contraction of tLe arcb, nrhtch destroys in a 
^eat measure the beauty and usefulnees of the case. The teeth should 
be allowed to form a full, free circle. There is but little danger of allow- 
ing too much room for the tongue, especially if the patient be feminine^ 
It also gives a better eipression to the face, and restores that youthful 
contour so highly prieed* It must be remembered that the food is held 
between the grinders by the tongue and cheek ; if we place the teeth too 
much in, not only is the action of the tongue impaired, but the assistance 
of the cheek is also, in the same measure, lost, anfi a large pocket is 
formed, into which the food collects to the patient's annoyance. We 
should endeavor to approximate as near as possible the position of the 
natural organs : and when we reflect upon the immense change in the size of 
either jaw by the absorption of the alveolar processes, it will readily be seen 
thateven to approximate the position teeth occupy naturally^ will require the 
ariificial substitute to be placed as far outside the ridge as stability will 
allow. I have been thus explicit upon the subject of tongue room^ because 
it is found to be so generally neglected. Although I have seen a large 
number of cases which did not answer, or only answered imperfectly 
because of this defect, I do not recollect a single instance of trouble from 
the other extreme. Yet, in this, as in everything else, it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. The operator must depend upon his 
judgment to guide him on the middle and only safe traok. 

In upper cases, the bite is taken ia much the same way as for entire 
sets, placing wax upon the plate, and trimming it down until it approx- 
imates the siae of the intended teeth. 

These often require much more bona fide skill and good judgment than 
whole sets : and often, from irregularity of the lower teeth, are the cause 
of considerable labor and annoyance. 

[TO BK O0KTIKVKD.] 



AHALaAH. 

BT B. WOODy D. D. S« 

It is now about thirty years since amalgam, of some form or another^ 
has been in general use for filling teeth. It has been the object of both 
the most extravagant commendation and condemnation, being represented 
on the one band as innoxious, inoxydable, as forming a more perfect and 
durable filling than gold, and as being preservative, per se, in the actual 
arrest of decay ; while, on the other hand, denounced as detrimental to 
health, owing to the contained mercury, (which has been said to produce 
salivation and other mercurial affections,) as subject to oxydation and 
shrinkage, and therefore unfit for filling teeth ; and even as inducing, per 
se, softening and decay of teeth filled with it ) originatiDg abscess, exos- 
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tosis, &c. It was found to blackin teeth filled with it, and this lent aptpa- 
rent confirmation to other ohjeotions nrged. 

Up to within the last half dozen years the better class of dentists hafe 
been arrayed against it with remarkable unanimity, and for some years it 
was held unprofessional to employ it at all. Since that time a great 
change in sentiment prevails. Many who formerly opposed it most 
strongly, now use it to a greater extent than any other material ; and 
there is rarely a dentist, of high or low position, but employs it in *< cer- 
tain cases,'' although it must be conceded that if admissable in the cases 
specified, it may be in others. Few now appear to regard it injarioa<, 
per ae, either to the general health or to the teeth. 

Without discussing the merits of this material, I will say that I hare 
ever been opposed to its general use as a substitute for gold, where the 
latter could be applied successfully, — and there are few cases in which it 
cannot be by adequate skill. Indeed, it was due to this strong objection 
that I did not before introduce to the profession a composition for amalgam 
superior in several respects to the preparations yet in use. During the 
past five years I have seen a good many amalgam plugs of from five to 
twenty years standing ; and although the majority were bad, yet there were 
enough good ones to show that the fault was less in the material than in 
the unskillful use of it, and to indicate the possibility of so preparing it 
that, in competent hands, it might prove, in all ordinary cases, as effectual 
simply for the preservation of teeth as gold. 

Until about ten years ago, the best material generally employed as a 
basis for amalgam, was an alloy of silver and copper, — usually from eight 
to ten parts of silver to one part of copper, as contained in the ordinary 
silver coins, which, being convenient at hand, and containing sufficient 
copper to cause the amalgam to harden, were almost universally resorted 
to by the best dentists. Sometimes zinc was added, probably to retard the 
settings as it has that effect. Other cheaper compounds, consisting of 
the baser metals, were used to some extent, — being, however, compara- 
tively worthless. Pure silvery alone, although proposed and much talked 
about by some, never found favor in practice, for the very good reason 
that the filings when mixed with mercury do not cohere and harden pro- 
perly, some alloy being essential to fit it for the purpose. 

Plugs made with this form of amalgam (silver alloyed with copper as 
the basis,) are very hard, but shrink some, and are quite granular and 
gritty in texture. They blacken the teeth very generally, and upon break- 
ing them open, I have sometimes found the plugs themselves black 
throughout their substances, showing their permeability to air if not to 
fluids. Still, I have seen cases of teeth preserved twenty years or more 
with this material. No doubt much depended upon the relative amount 
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of mercnrj incorporated in the mixture, or the manner of preparing the 
paste, as well as the fitting of the cavity and introduction and finishing of 
the plug. 

In 1855 Professor E. Townsond brought to the notice of the profession 

an alloy of tin and silver, since known as " Townsend's Amalgam," which 

has proved to be aik improvement upon the old form in some particulars, 

especially in overcoming the shrinkage to a great extent, and forming a 

denser or more compact plug, and was really a useful boon to the profession, 

although the doctor finding it not equal to his first expectations, and 

appearing to sink under a sense of odium for commending it, (at a time 

when amalgam was under professional ban,) soon repudiated it and all 

forms of amalgam. Nevertheless, it is doubtful if in the course of his 

useful life he ever rendered a better service to the profession, or 

entitled himself to more permanent gratitude; and it is only to be 

regretted that, instead of renouncing, he had not gone on to perfect the 

improvement. 

This form of amalgam, or some modification of it, has since come into 
general use. Prepared according to the original formula, it forms a very 
couipact and durable plug, although it ^e^^ too quickly for convenience, 
(unless an excess of mercury be used,) and the paste is too granular and 
non-coherent to manipulate well. The article sold as << Townsend's 
Amalgam," however, is not always made after the original formula, but 
sometimes contains a larger proportion of tin, which makes it cheaper and 
prevents its setting so quickly, but the plugs are softer and less durable, 
and also liable to shrink ; and if there be too great an excess of tin, the 
paste will not harden ; hence, probably, the ground of complaint some- 
times made, that << Townsend's Amalgam will not harden -" but this may 
also be the operator's fault in using an excess of mercury. Dr. Townsend 
directed that it should be made up into a stiff cake. He also very pro- 
perly enjoined that the ingredients should be pure, which it is to be feared 
is not always regarded in the competition of trade. Dentists who prepare 
it themselves, frequently use nothing purer than silver coin (which con- 
tains about one-tenth of copper,) in connection with any quality of block 
tin at hand. Sometimes zinc is added, to retard the setting, although a 
disadvantage in other respects. It were better had the preparation of an 
article so extensively employed, been under the control of the inventor 
or some one having a personal stake in the quality of the article, or else 
that the profession were more generally qualified to prepare it for 
themselves. 

There are also other kinds of material for amalgam, sold under various 
names, consisting mostly of cadmium, or cadmium and tin, or other metaliSy 
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quite dissimilar from the above, and comparatirelj worthless ; bat these 
are discarded bj the better class of dentists, and need not be specified. 

Some of the secret preparations lately introduced as new articles, claim 
to contain platinum in addition to tin and silver, for what object is not 
declared ; some profess to contain both platinum and gold, although soli 
at prices which would indicate too small a proportion of the latter for aoj 
beneficial effect. 

Platinum is of no advantage whatever in the composition, and in soine 
respects is one of the worst admixtures that could be used. Platinum 
does not combine with mercury at ordinary temperatures, and its affisitj 
for the tin and silver is so feeble, that when filings of the conopound are 
worked up with mercury, the platinum is dissolved out, so to speak, aad 
rejected by the latter, remaining only as a mechanical admixture. Hence 
it is, that when the amalgam hardens, its surface is seen freckled with dark 
dots, consisting of isolated particles of platinum, affording so many centres 
for galvanic action. It also presents the appearance of being coated with 
a dark, dirty fuzz. It is easy to foresee the result of such incoherent 
particles between a plug and the walls of a dental cavity. Copper, for t 
like reason, has a similar effect, although much less marked. Hence, 
admixtures of either of these metals should be guarded against in prepa* 
rations for amalgam. The so-called «< platina amalgams " do not contain 
platinum. They may contain copper, zinc, cadmium, antimony, &o., (none 
of which they should contain,) but not platinum. What the quacks of 
New York city call << white platina," or ** platina cement/' is nothing but 
the ordinary amalgam. They leave it to the option of their patients to 
have << amalgam " at so much, or *^ white platina" at a higher price, but 
they use one and the same article. Some of these worthies facetiously 
relate this difference, that in the one case they wash the paste tvrice with 
alcohol ; in the other, but once ! It is one of the small tricks of quackery, 
glorying in its shame. 

Gold^ however, combines well with mercury, and also with the silver 
and tin in the alloy, and when added in due proportion, uncontimiinated 
with platinum, copper or other impurity, improves the result. A- fe.w 
years prior to Dr. Townsend's announcement, William Robertson, of Eng- 
land, recommended an alloy of one part gold, three parts silver, and two 
parts tin, using the metals pure. Although a comparative examination in 
the laboratory, went to show the inferiority of this to that made after 
Townsend's formula, it served to indicate the probable value of gold as an 
addition to silver and tin, in case the proportions were properly adjusted. 
Subsequent experiment favored a larger proportion of silvw and tin, tbe 
best result being obtained by combining the latter metals in nearly equal 
proportions, and adding thereto about one-tenth part, by weight, of gold. 
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It mixes up, with merourj, into a coherent cake, which works neatly, and 
upon hardening, forms a white, bright, smooth-surfaced, compact plug, 
superior to either of the other two preparations. If in excess, gold is 
rather a detriment, and if too little be employed, its good effects are not 
perceptible. The gold should be pure, free from copper, platinum, &c., 
for reasons aboye stated, as should be the other ingredients, and also the 
mercury. 

A modification of Dr. Townsend's form of amalgam, known as << Law- 
rence's Amalgam," has recently been brought into notice. It possesses 
the quality of setting more slowly than Townsend's, and, for this reason, 
is preferred by some dentists, who wish to mix up enough at once for half 
a day's operations. This is inconvenient, however, in building out teeth, 
and in the liability to injury by mastication. It is not so hard and durable 
as Townsend's, and not so bright and white when se/, presenting a dull 
blue or sine-like appearance. We are not aware that the precise formula 
has ever been stated. 

In fact, nearly all the preparations for amalgam now on sale, are held ss 
secrets from the profession, either as to the constituents or the proportions, 
which secrecy is perhaps justifiable in the case of real improvements, as a 
means of protection, in view of the prejudice which prevails in the profes- 
sion against the legitimate and honorable means of protection afforded by 
the patent system : since not to allow men some security in the fruits of 
their labors would discourage improvements. 

Albavt, N. T. 



QUAETEELY UOTES. 

Of all other professional interests, that just now in the ascendent is 
Dental Education; the Colleges have had their Commencements, when 
they added more than a hundred to the ranks of dental practitioners. 
Diplomas are very good helps, but very poor dependencies, and yet we 
suspect many care more for the shadow than for the substance. 

The graduates having won their honors, how stand the professors? 
Some have filled their chairs with dignity and ease; assiduous workers, 
they have gleaned from many fields rich sheaves for their garners, to be 
dealt out in season, with liberal hands. Some are passable, where better 
cannot be obtained. There remains another class, by whom great things 
were promised ; these are they who would raise the whole profession to 
their own high standard ; who would bring to their aid a knowledge of 
the highest and noblest of the manual arts, of sculpture, of painting, of 
architecture ; who would make their pupils Artists, filled with the Divine 
afilatus. But, alas for such promisors, their gems prove to be paste ; 
their paintings, daubs ; their sculpture and architecture, mere plaster of 
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Parts images ; and all their inspiration bat maudlin sentiment. So they 
gOy and judgment is entered: Weighed in the balances, and found 
wanting. 

The festive gatherings of the past month mark an epoch of professional 
liberality and fraternity. It does men good to eome together and know 
each other, to smoke the pipe of peace, and drink the waters of oblivion 
over past disputes. We ate, drank and were merry in the City of 
Brotherly Love : thence journeyed to Now York, to find the old Dental 
Convention in session, alive and vigorous, with a good platform to stand 
on, and no rotten timbers. The meeting was a valuable one, and the 
closing feast a fitting sequel. With energy and good management, this 
Convention may be made what one of the speakers indicated : The Demo- 
cratic Council of the Profession. Surely, it is worth trying for. 

We were glad that the occasion offered by the Convention was not suf- 
fered to pass without a decided protest against the wholesale sacrifice oi 
human teeth perpetrated at the «< gas " emporiums in our large cities. We 
have seen commendations of this ruthless butchery in publio prints, 
from prominent medical men, which are disgraceful. No dentist who 
knows how to save teeth, would risk his reputation by endorsing a prac- 
tice which aims to take as many teeth from the mouths as dollars from the 
pockets of the victims. The ignorance of physicians in regard to oar 
specialty is proverbial, and yet they too often give their opinicms on 
matters within our domain with suspicious glibness. Let them stick to 
their drugs, and leave dentistry to dentists ; the latter are quite as well 
qualified for their profession as the former are for theirs. If extracting is 
to be a specialty, dentists should support such of their own number as 
will proceed with judgment and honesty, and not aid in building up a 
system which must prove subversive of the best interests of their patients 
and themselves. 

Looking over the periodicals that have gathered on our table, we con- 
clude that dentists share the common frailty of liking to see themselves m 
print. Judge of our surprise, in taking up in succession three reeent 
dental journals, to find the same article appearing as original in each. 
Only the audacity of a gorilla could be sufficient for such a performance ; 
we hope the author will receive a compensation equal to his merits. 

Turning to another source, we come to an utterance, given forth as from 
the inner oracle, displaying a wig-full of learning, but of so deep a nature 
as to require very << open vision " to see it. Persons not thus endowed, 
fail to apprehend the author's treatment, especially when it applies to 
<* the gingival margins of the gums." Will he kindly tell us where they 
may be found. In view of the fulminations with which this array of pro- 
fundity is backed up, we quote the following : << It would be much better 
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for the credit of dentistry and the well-being of the oommnnitj, did such 
dental lights confine the exhibition of their skill and superior talents to 
much simpler operations. Indeed, words cannot be found in the English 
or any other language [especially the Chinese, of which the Doctor is sup- 
posed to be a professor,] suitable to express the just opprobrium that 
should be meted out to all such living practitioners of dentistry." 

Another writer is accorded the leading place in the journal which he 
illuminates with the corruscations of his genius. An English person, 
named Tomes, whom our readers may chance to have heard of, is taken 
down completely by this second Daniel come to judgment ; even a certain 
"Masterly Report on Dental Physiology," does not escape correction. 
While we will not waste our sympathy on the former, we are at a loss 
whether to admire or wonder at the temerity with which the latter is 
attacked. We cannot recommend any one to copy this author's style ; it 
is unique, as the work of genius always is, reminding us of a vertebral 
column, which has lost its articulations. When next he tries his pen, he 
should better understand his bearings. 

We commend to the Dental Protective Society a brochure, fresh from 
Paris, which settles the priority of the introduction of vulcanized 
caoutchouc for dental purposes. With such weighty testimony against 
them, we are confident the rubber patents would be driven out of Court 
before the Judges had time to see more than the author's name. What 
has become of the Commissioners ? 

We referred on a former occasion to the Code of Dental Ethics, but 
said nothing of its authorship, that being a matter of even less account 
than the Code itself. Section 3 of Article II., is as follows: 

<« It is unprofessional to resort to public advertisements, cards, hand- 
bills, posters or signs, calling attention to peculiar styles of work, lowness 
of prices, special modes of operating ; or to claim superiority over neigh- 
boring practitioners; to publish reports of cases or certificates in the 
public prints ; to go from house to house to solicit or perform operations ; 
to circulate or recommend nostrums ; or to perform any other similar acts." 

What shall be thought of the professional conduct of one who, having 
reported that Code and secured its passage, should print the following 
advertisements : 

SAFE AND PAINLESS TOOTH EXT R ACTIO V.^HaWng oonelnded to nse oilr Celebrated 
APPABATD8 for prrparing Nitroas Oxyd, In Giuciaoati, during Dr. »§ labors in 

the Dental College, it became necef^aary to make TOme arrangement fnr vur permanait office in 
Xenia. So we carefully examined all the kinds of apparatus in Cincinnati. Xenia, — and all in the 
market, — but finding none other sare or efficient, regardless of the high price, we sent for another 
— - ApPAftATua, which arrived safely in Xenia immediately after the departure of its prede- 
cessor. Apparatus regulates the heat to exactly the proper degree. Too high a tempe- 
rature, for flTeminutes, would generate enough of poison to render a hundred gallons of ^iitrous 
Oxyd injurious to the patient. No other apparatus has a beat regulator. 

PBOrSSdlONAL.— Cleanliness is akin to godliness , but it IsnU olk&hlt to relnbale your own 
breath, nor is it qoolt or SAra to inhale from a rubber bag into which hundreds of others 

have breathed. DR. , gives puaa xitrous oxtdk. for extracting teeth, from aga ometer, 

Into which no one has breathed, or can breathe. He also treats neuralgia and diseases of the 
lace, tnouth and throat. 
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Pass ony Professor, and when you essay to write quack adTiertisemeiits 
again, think of the Code of Ethics^ and don't disgrace the champion of the 
Cross Roads Spelling Sehool. By the way, was not the temperature too 
high when that last gas was made 1 Doubtless the poisonous fumes brought 
ou your mal de ieU. No wonder he raves about dogs, poor fellow ! Why 
should not one <^ whose boyhood was sung to sleep by the braying of 
hounds and the brown wolfs howl, and wakened by the shrieks of the 
screech-owl and the noisy courtships of the wild tjarkey gobbler,"* imitate, 
in his mania, the cries which haunted his early years ? We wisk our 
friend a speedy return to his right mind. 

Certain ones among us are always harping on the eyils of our oomen- 
olature, who, at the same tirne^ are most conspicuous for their random use 
of obsolete words. But, if the known and recognized terms be cumbrous 
and inexpressive, why should we saddle ourselves with a fresh load, which 
have neither the prestige of long usage nor any merit to commend them 1 
«^ A little learning is a dangerous thing." 

In conclusion, it may be well to utter a warning against the conceit 
which would arrogate to itself all the ingenuity and scientific advancement 
attained by the many laborers gone before, or still cotemporary in our spe- 
cialty. A man who moves in an atmosphere of effrontery, breathing out 
threatenings and anathemas , \vho habitually decrys others whom the com- 
munity holds worthy of respect, will find himself some day in woful want of 
friends. Whom effrontery raises into high places, it also makes so reek- 
less as to insure hid fall. Wisdom carries an air of courtesy with its 
confidence. The loud assertion, the impudent retort, the sneering fling, 
the use of pondrous polysyllables and obsolete conglomerations of seggre- 
gate and aggregate concatenations, betray the uncultured mind. The 
test of style is clearness, not turgidity \ science expresses her formulas in 
well marked definitions, not in vague and orude absurdities. If, then, any 
roan among us would be a teacher, let him first learn so to express himself 
that the brain of a seraph need not be muddled by his aphorisms. 

Unknown* 



BE&ULATIHG TEETH. 

BY C. A. MABVIN, D. D. S. 

(CONTWUBD.) 

In my former article on this subject, it was stated that four main con- 
siderations were to be kept constantly in mind while operating upon irre- 
gular teeth, viz. : 

1st. The preservation of correct facial expression ; 

2d. Its restoration if lost ] 

* Dental RegitUr, Vol. xxL, ptge IS. 
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3d. Perfect artionlation ; and 

4tb. Orderly arrangement. 

In this article I propose to consider one of these leading principles sonie- 
^vhat more particularly. 

Many seem to think that the first of these four principles requires little 
examination, and arc quite inclined to pronounce its nomination entirely 
^atuitous. 

'« Of course the correct expression of the face must be preserved," say 
they. << Every dentist knows that ; and it is altogether unnecessary to 
spend time in arguing the point." 

Now, I have no doubt that the admission of the general principle con- 
tained in this rule will be instantly conceded by every dentist *, and the 
fact that all agree in admitting its truth, renders the examination of it 
more important, because a rule that is accepted by all should be well 
understood. Nor can it be said with any degree of propriety that there 
]9 nothing in this rule deep or obscure enough to require study. There 
is much in it ; much that does not appear upon a first glance ; much that 
will appear, however, if operations upon irregular teeth are attempted 
without studying the subject. 

Correct facial expression. What is it? It is not the mere absence of 
deformity. It is not merely that condition of the features which enables 
the individual to use them at will in expressing joy, sorrow, disgust, pity, 
c<inceit, anxiety or composure of mind. It is not merely that the nose is 
straight, and that the angle formed by its base and the right cheek is 
exactly equal to that formed by its base and the left cheek; that the 
corners of the mouth are level, and that the lips meet evenly. It is not 
that words can issue from the parted lips smoothly and unaccompanied by 
contortions or evidence of effort; that smiles of sweetness can play 
around the mouth, and an expression of unfeigned pleasure appear on the 
face, without a distressing exhibition of struggle between feature and 
feeling. It is more. Physiognomists tell us that the prominent traits of 
human character are marked upon the face. But, in my judgment, the 
subject which we are examining makes sad havoc with many of their 
theories. An absolutely correct expression of the face would undoubtedly 
be a physiognomical expression ; but, taking expressions as we find them, 
physiognomy is sadly at fault. Let ten persons present themselves for 
examination according to physiognomy, strictly, and while undergoing 
examination let them close their eyes and lips, and seven out of the ten 
characters would fail of being correctly delineated. Why ? The soul — the 
seat of character — is shut in from view. Its windows — the eyes — are closed } 
the exponents of its varied sentiments and feelings — the lips — are fixed f 
consequently the inner being cannot bo eeen, and judgment can only be 
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formed from the features. Some general idea can be gained from theae ; 
but in the absence of the eye-glance and the mouth-motion , no reliable or 
minute opinion can be reached. It is only when the thought within is 
betrayed by the eye or manifested by the involuntary workings of the 
features, that the revelations of the science of physiognomy, so aided, can 
b) relied upon. 

Now, it may be asked, what all this has to do with regulating teeth? 
And perhaps a smile of approval may cross the lips of tlie reader as be 
sees the question. Do not let us forget, my practical friend, that as mem- 
bers of a profession, which claims to be a learned profession, we not onlj 
have the right, but should esteem it a duty to investigate closely and to 
remote details. It is easy to arrest the seeker after knowledge whco 
pursuing a line of thought to remote depths, with a blunt, practical quee^ 
tion, and sometimes it is necessary ; but it should not be thrown in until 
the irrelevancy of the examination is apparent, else it not only chills tbe 
eager investigator, but betrays an absence of perception on the part of tbe 
objector, not specially flattering. 

It is not intended that all dentists should immerse themselves in the 
study of physiognomy as a science, that these remarks are made, but to 
show that the study of the expression of the face is an important subject ; 
that it has been so deemed, and that it is so deemed in tbe present day ; 
and it will not do for the practitioner of dentistry, who claims to be an 
intelligent and competent man, to ignore it, or say there is little in it. 
Physiognomy, as I have intimated, cannot, in my judgment, substantiate 
all that it claims. Its far-fetched inferences and fine spun theories ue 
too multiform and minute ; but there is something in it, even as a science. 
There is more good, however, in its effect than in itself. Its effect is close 
scrutiny of the human countenance ; and if we are at all interested in it 
as a science, we find ourselves endeavoring to trace on the human face 
evidences of what we know to be prominent traits in the character. 

Now, this is just where I wish to bring my readers, in this article, vis. : 
to become students of the human face. Not for tbe purpose of establish- 
ing any theory, of propping up any "ology" whatever, but that they all 
may be able to determine for themselves what correct facial expression u. 
This is of prime importance to the dentist. I cannot find language too 
expressive to set forth my estimate of its value ) nay, of its indispensable 
necessity. 

How can a dentist insert an artificial denture that shall be an evidence 
of professional skill, unless he is able to determine what expression of tbe 
mouth he is to secure 1 In the absence of this knowledge, what is he hut 
an artisan, and his set of teeth the product of mechanical skill alone. 

If such knowledge is necessary for. the proper insertion of artificial 
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teetb, how doubly important in the regulating of the natural ones. A 
failure in the first case may be corrected by some other competent dentist, 
and the only damage to the patient be the loss of the time and price of 
the teeth ; but injudicious or ignorant management of the natural organs 
may produce results which no skillful hand can correct, and which may 
cause life-long disfigurement. 

Am I not right, therefore, in asserting that close study of faces, so as 
to decide at once upon correct expression, is all important ? 

When a case of irregular teeth presents itself for treatment, the dentist 
should first of all scrutinize the face. He should examine it in repose 
and in motion. He should engage in conversation wit4i the patient for 
the express purpose of studying the face and observing what outward 
evidence, if any, there may be of the irregularity within. By so doing, 
be will work iatelligently, having decided what he is to accomplish before 
he commences the operation. A little time spent in studying the case 
before beginning to operate, will often save much time and annoyance 
afterward. 

Some general directions may be given for the formation of an opinion as 
to correct expression. But such directions can only be very general. The 
details can be gained by study alone. 

First, then, observe the outlines of the face ; notice the prominence of 
the forehead and of the chin, «nd the fullness of the cheeks. By observ- 
ing these, the instructed eye is at once enabled to perceive what degree of 
fullness the lips should possess. If these are well proportioned ; if the 
upper lip, at the base of the nose, is neither too much depressed nor too 
much elevated to hold its proper relation to the border of the same lip, 
and if the border of the lower lip meets easily, and without constraint, 
the border of the upper, and itself bears the proper relation to the depres- 
sion and point of the chin, the one feature nuty be safely considered normal 
and consistent outwardly. 

Next, observe the relations between this feature— the mouth — and the 
other features ; is it so related to them as to attract no special attention 
to itself; is the harmony of the features unbroken, and when a front view, 
a quarter view, or a side view is taken, do all appear well-balanced 1 If 
so, let them remain thus ; and, in all the operations upon the teeth, let 
great care be taken not to disturb the outward expression. 

Many a person has been so changed in the expression of face by dental 
operations, as to be hardly recognizable by their friends. Their identity 
has been lost. Such is not dental art. Improvement, or no change, 
should be the rule : and the dentist should fit himself to work by this rule. 

This, and just this, is what I wish to accomplish by writing upon this 
topic, — increased attention to the study of the human face. If anything 
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I have herein written shall have the effect to increase in anj other mind 
interest in this particular theme, I shall not feel that this is labor in rain. 

(To Bl COITTIXVBD.) 



TAKIHQ PLABTEE IMPBEBBIOHB WITHOUT AS IMPEESBIGir OUP. 

BT J. P. LEAMING, M. D., D. D. S. 

In this brief article I design to make a few remarks in reference to the 
method of taking upper impressions with plaster without the use of the 
usual cup of metal or wax. 

The process is simple. It requires less time than the usual method, 
gives perfect resultSi and is, in a large majority of cases, preferred bj the 
patient ; avoiding the unpleasant, and sometimes painful distention of the 
mouth, unavoidable when introducing the cup. A clean bowl, for mixing 
the plaster, and a spatula of poLUhed steel, or, better, of silver, three- 
quarters of an inch wide, and slightlj flexible, are the only fixtures neces- 
sary. The perfectly polished surface of the spatula is essential, as, other- 
wise, annoyance will bo experienced from the adhesion of the plaster to 
the instrument, best remedied, when it occurs, by dipping the spatula into 
water. Let the patient be seated in the ordinary operating-chair, the 
head slightly inclined backwards. If the patient is liable to nausea or 
retching, it will be greatly mitigated by keeping the head nearly ereet^ 
and breathing through the nose. After carefully examining the mouth, 
mix a sufficient quantity of plaster (of any good variety, if fine and 
strong,) to the consistence requisite to pour into a mould, adding a little 
salt, if necessary, and stiring constantly, until it gives evidence of settling. 
When it will not readily fall from the spatula inverted, it is fit for use. 
Care should be taken not to delay too long, as better results are obtained 
while the plaster is quite thin. Distending the mouth slightly with the 
left hand, introduce the plaster quickly, but not hurriedly, upon the point 
of the spatula, first covering the arch, until over-full, then upon the 
buccal aspect of the gum, beginning posteriorly on both sides, and finish- 
ing anteriorly, pressing the plaster carefully to the gum, in front, with the 
napkin. Remove, by first pressing the impression at the sides, carefully 
downwards. If any portion of the rim is imperfect, trim down as far as 
needful, wet the impression, re-apply it to the mouth, and build up with 
fresh piaster. 

For partial sets, I regard the above method as altogether superior. To 
remove in such cases, it is sometimes best to break off the rim by insert- 
ing the point of the spatula in a line with the cutting edges of the teeth. 

Success with the above method, will depend much upon the familiarity of 
the operator with the particular article of plaster he uses, especially with 
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the iiwu reqaired to set. A little salt or warm water, or both, if necessarj, 
will quicken it ; cold water retards it. Too mnch water will cause it to 
set spongily, and be verj liable to crumble. Too little water will cause 
it to set too rapidly. Ordinarily, a little salt, with water, at common 
temperature, 60^ to 80"^, will be found best. Beginners would do well to 
dispense with the salt at first. 

The dexterity acquired only by practice, is another essential to complete 
success ; and the operator who is not deterred by a few failures at first, 
will soon abandon the impression cup for upper cases. 

I have used it for years, excepting in cases of spongy gums where 
moderate pressure is desirable. Beginning in cases of one or two teeth, 
I found it equally applicable to full Bets. 

Sbatillb, N. J. 

OOHHEirOEHEirT OF THE FEimSTLYAinA OOLLEOE OF DENTAL 

SUBaEBT. 

The eleventh Annual Commencement of the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery was held on the evening of March 1st, 1867, at Musical 
Fund Hall. A large and brilliant audience assembled, notwithstanding 
the weather was not as propitious as desirable. It is always gratifying to 
have an appreciative auditory, but especially is this so when the end of 
preliminary studies have been reached, and the commencement of a life 
experience has begun with so many young men. These annual gatherings 
are also valuable, in that they in a great measure educate the public mind 
to an appreciation of the importance of a thorough training in our specialty ; 
and to the extent this knowledge is promulgated will quackery find its 
true level in their appreciation. 

The exercises of the evening consisted of music by the Germania 
orchestra, prayer by Rev. Dr. Bomberger, conferring the degrees, which 
duty was performed, in the absence of Henry C. Carey, Esq., President 
of the Board of Trustees, by Dr. W. W. Fouche. The completion of this 
interesting ceremony was followed by the distribution of the many beauti- 
ful floral gifts from the lady friends of the graduates. This, though not 
a part of the regular programme, has become a time-honored custom at 
both Medical and Dental Commencements, and they add much to the inter- 
est of these annual gatherings. The valedictory was then delivered to 
the graduating class by Professor T. L. Buckingham, who earnestly 
endeavored to impress them with the importance of the duties they had 
assumed, and that the education they had thus far received, was but the 
basis upon which to build their reputation, by a rigid self- training in the 
future. 
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The following compose the matriculaDts and gradnates of the aeesion 
just closed . 

MATRICULANT8. 



J. Anpinwall, MaiMMliawtU. 

John /L. Andr*, PenntyiTanU. 

BenjRinln Arango, Cuba. 

Stephen Armas, Porto Principe. 

William Barrett, Maine. 

Wm. M. Beardilee PennejWania. 

Edward Bed)oe, " 

E. M. Beealejr, New Jersey. 

H. D Bennett, Illinois. 

6 Beyaaelanee, france. 

J. E. Breeht, Pennsylrania. 

Tidefor'o Bravo, Cuba. 

George 0. Brown, New Jersey 

T. O. Boggs, PennsyWania. 

J. C. Du Bois, Alabama. 

Chas Buckley. Jr., Pennsyltania. 

Thomas Burgh, New York. 

J. N. Cronse, Illinois. 

G. G. Darby, Missouri. 

P. D«rby, New York. 

8. C. Dayan, ** 

J. Q. McDaTid, South Carolina. 

D. S. Bickerman, Massaebusetts. 

C. 0. Dean, Ohio. 

J. P. Bldridge, « 

L. P. Prink, Plorida 

C. E Priypcis, New York. 

Richard Gordone, Cuba. 

ToroasQonKalea, ** 

Rafael Gonxales, *' 

D. R Greenlee, PennsylTanla. 

J W. Guiley, Oregon. 

J. 0. Griffith, New Brunnwick. 

Robert Huey, Pennsylvania. 

John A. Hawkins,.. Pennsylvania. 

C. Hathaway, British America. 

Chester Heath, New Hampshire. 

W. W. Hoffman, Pennsylvania. 

H. B. Hamaker, »* 

W. B. Hurd, New York. 

S. Hassell 

C. B. Harper, Alabama. 

Ixaae H. Levy, Pennsylvsnia. 

E. G. Leach, Massachusetts. 

George B Lewis, Illinois. 

James Lewis, Vermont. 

S. Martinet, Porto Rico. 

Blarian Martorell, '* 

Thomas T. Moore, South Carolina. 

Charles A. Mondelet,.... Canada. 



H. W. Moore, PennsyfvBDia. 

D. K Martin, " 

A. M Myers, New York. 

W. B. Millard, " 

T. J. Mitchell North CaroUas. 

C. A. .V>arvin, New York. 

T. H. Mttsgrove, Maryland. 

A. L. Northrop, New York. 

Gontales Orue, Caba. 

G. C. Pierpout New Jersey. 

John Pearee, Ohio. 

D. B. Phelp New York. 

0. del Portillo, Cuba. 

W. C. Parks, New Yerk. 

G H. Perioe, " 

G L. Ranch, Pennaylvaaia. 

G. L. Robb, „ " 

A. B Bobbins, .rr Pennsylrania. 

W. B Race, New York. 

B. G. Roy, »• 

C. 0. Rnah, Geor^a. 

Peter Schembs PennsjIvaBia. 

John 8. Smith, •• 

0. W. Strang, New York. 

K. J Shirk, Pennsylvania. 

D. D. Smith, Massaehoaetta. 

J. A.Salmon, ** 

J. A. Sheldon, New York. 

M Smith, " 

Sam. Strohm. Pennaylvania. 

J. R.Thompson, South Carolina. 

G. H. Taylor, North Carolia*. 

G. R. Thomas, Pennsylvania 

Henry Tucker, New Hampnhira. 

James Taylor, England. 

J. D. Thomas Georgia. 

Francisco Vega, Porto Riee. 

J. E. Valentine, PennsylvaaiA. 

J. H. Winstow, 4* 

J. M. Whitney, Ohio. 

J. D. White, Jr., Penn»ylvaDilk 

J. G. Weltsmer, ♦< 

B. Wood, JTew York 

J. Watkins, North Carolioft. 

H. M. White, M. D., ^. PennaylvaniA. 

Amos Wirt, <« 

J. F Leaming, M. D., New Jersey. . 

J. H. Githeoa, Pennsylvania. 

Spencer Roberts, •« 

W. W. Russell Massaehuaetu 



GRADUATES. TITLE OP THESI8. 

Stephen Armos, Cuba, DenUl Caries and iU Treatment. 

John Aspinwall, Jr , MasKaehu setts, .The Dental Tissues. 

Edward M Beesley, New Jersey, Mounting Teeth on Rubber. 
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Charlea Balklej, PransjrlTAnia, Mecbanieal Dentistry. 

John N, Crouw, Illinois, Filling Te«lb after the Pulp is BKposed. 

Charles II. Darbj, Miiisoari, Hysteria. 

Prank Darby, New York, OJonUlgia. 

Squire 0. Dayan, •' Diseases of the Dental Pulp end Periosteum. 

James W. Gnrley, Oregon^ Treatment of Exposed Pulps. 

Robert Haey, PennsylTania, Inflammation. 

James Lei»ifl, Termoot, The Extraction of Teeth as Ihey pertain to 

DaTid R. MarUn , Penn-ylTania, Caries of the Teeth. [Irregularities. 

Marlaoo Martorell, Porto BIoo, .Caiies of the Teeth. 

John Q. HcDaTid, South Carolina, Extraction of Terth. 

Henry W Hoore, Penosylrania, Combustion. 

Gonxales Drue Cuba, Mechanical Dentistry. 

Cssimiro PortiUo Cuba, Inflammaiion. 

George L Ranch, PennsyWania, Carles of the Teeth. 

John S Smith, *< Treatmt'nt and Filling of Pulp OaTltiee. 

James A. Sheldon, New Vork, Mechanical Dentistry. 

Clinton W. Strang, ** Suiphuiie Ether and Ct^loreform. 

James Tayler, England, Sympathetic Affections of the Teeth. 

G.'orge R. Thomas Pennsylvania, Preserration of the Teeth. 

Francisco Vega Porto Rica, Rubber v». Metol. 

H. Meredith White, M. D.,...Pennsylyania, On the Growth of the AWeoli. 

Joseph F. WioMow, New York. Antrum Highmoriamum. 

GRADUATES WHO HAVE BEEN PRACTICING SINCE 1852. 



W. B. Hurd, New York. 

T. Burgh *♦ 

S. Hassell " 

A. L. Northrop, «« 

Bnos G. Ray, *< 

T. H. Musgrove, Maryland. 

W. W. Russell, Massachusetts. 

J. A. Salmon, ** 

B. O. Leach , " 

D. S Dickerman, ** 

Chester Heath, New Hampshire 



G. C. Brown, New Jersey. 

J. F. Learning, M. D •• 

D. R. Greenlee, M. D Pennsylvania. 

J. H Githens, *» 

Spencer Roberts, «' 

Amos Wirt, *• 

A. R Robbios, *• 

Benjamin Wood, .New York. 

C. A. Marvin, " 

W.O Parks, " 

G. H. Penne, ** 

C. E FraneU «« 

By a resolation of the Faculty of the College, all who have been in the re- 
putable practice of dentistry since 1852, have the privilege of matriculating 
and submitting to an examination, without attending lectures. But in order 
to receive the Diploma of this Institution, they must not only be satis- 
factory to the Faculty, but they must produce evidence of practical ability 
in operative and mechanical dentistry. The object of this rule is to 
endeavor to separate ^all truly worthy members of the profession from the 
unworthy, with the belief that it will materially hasten the time when, by 
the moral force of the community, if not by legal enactment, all will be 
obliged to possess a certificate of ability to practice. In accordance with 
this rule, our readers will observe a large number of names under the 
appropriate heading, of those who voluntarily came forward to comply 
with the requisitions of this rule. To many, the Diploma may be of trifling 
value in a pecuniary sense ; but their effort to obtain it will, as an example 
to younger men, be of immense value, and will do much, in our judgment, 
to elevate the profession. The action of this College in granting these 
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degrees, may be open to criticism in some respects, yet we still regard it 
as the only means to bring the profession to a common level. All proper 
means has been, and will continue to be adopted, to guard with jealous 
care the rights of students and the honor of the profession. 

The class of this year exceeds in number that of any previous one ; and, 
judging by the largely increased numbers in all the Dental Colleges of this 
country, we have a right to feel encouraged in the belief that the yital 
necessity of a thorough dental education, as a preliminary to practice, b 
coming to be fully appreciated. Another evidence of this fact is found is 
the large number of young men just entering upon the studies of their 
chosen profession in the present class. It is an earnest of the time, clo^e 
at hand, when to commence practice without a diploma, will be as disrepu- 
table as to practice medicine without the thorough training of a medical 
school. We therefore consider this the most encouraging indication deve- 
loped in this course. 

We would call especial attention to the reports of our demonstrators. 
We believe they will evidence to all that full opportunities exist for prac- 
tically developing the theories taught. We think this exhibit of work 
performed, will bear comparison with any institution of this or any other 
country, and give evidence of the perse vercnce and industry of the class 
of this year. We have repeatedlj , in these annual reports, called atten- 
tion to these clinics. Those members of the profession who have never 
been in the infirmary of a dental college, can form but a limited idea of 
their operation from the reports, and time could not be more profitably 
spent than in visiting one. Any doubts that may be honestly entertained 
of their usefulness as a means of instruction, must be obliterated bj a 
personal inspection. The advantages possessed by the clinic of this Col- 
lege, and doubtless all others, arc far superior to any private practice, let 
it be ever so extended. Operations that rarely or never come under the 
care of the practitioner, find their way here for treatment. Under the 
instruction of thoroughly competent demonstrators, not only these, but 
the regular routine operations, must be made entirely plain to the dullest 
comprehension. This College devotes a fine, large, well-lighted room to 
this purpose, in which are twenty-eight operating-chairs, and two devoted 
in a separate apartment, for extracting. Two hours daily, excepting 
Saturday, are devoted to the operative department, under the care of the 
demonstrator. This time is fixed from two to four, P. M., but in order to 
give as much time as possible to practical manipulation, all students, not 
otherwise engaged, are at liberty to use the chairs during hours not 
devoted to lectures. From nine to eleven, A. M., the Demonstrator of 
Mechanical Dentistry is always present to give all necessary instruction 
needed in his branch. The effort has been to make this as thorough as 
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possible, covering all the operations likely to occur in practice, and of all 
the different materials used at the present time ; so that those whose expe- 
rience has been confined to mounting teeth on rubber, may have a prac- 
tical knowledge of inserting teeth on metallic plates. By thus combining 
the theoretical with the practical, we have as a result, the highest 
evidences of skill in both departments; and we have no hesitation in 
asserting that the operations in both the Operative and Mechanical Clinics 
will not suffer by comparison with those whose reputations stand among 
the highest in our country. And we doubt not this can be asserted of all 
the colleges. We do not state these facts from any motive of self-lauda- 
tion, but to impress, if words and facts will do it, upon the minds of those 
who have students, that no private practice or instruction, however long 
or well continued, can be compared to a Collegiate Course in thoroughness 
and efficiency. The following are the Demonstrator's Eeports in detail : 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Nnmberof Patients TUitlnjp «h« Clinic 8554 

Nanalrar for whom the following opeifttiont were performed, 2517 

GoldFiUlDfra 1216 

Tin Fillings, _ 1026 

Wood's MeUl, 12 

Hlll'ii Stopping, 96 

-Amalgiun, 26 

Treatment And Filling Pn^p CuTlties, 829 

8up«rflci«l Caries Remored 66 

RemoTal of SaliTary Calculi, 360 

Treatment of Periostitis, 35 

!)«» AWAolar Abscess, .> _ »__ 45 

Do Inflammation of the Gams, 86 

Do Partial Necrosis, 24 

Do Irregularities, 61 

PWot Teeth Inserted 17 

Extraction of Teeth and Roots, 2461 

ToUl 58*i9 

W. W. HoFriiAir, Reporter. Bdwim T. Dahby, Demonstrator. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

167 Peuients vftr« supplied hith th* following Artificial Dentures : 

Pull Upper and Under Seta, 48 

Full Upper Sets, 48 

Fall Lower Sets, 6 

Partial Upper Set*, 66 

Partial Lower Sets, 9 

Obturator 1 

Cases of Arriflcial Vela 3 

Teeth Uounted on Metal Base, 871 

Do Hard Rubber Base 2289 

Whole Number of Gum Teeth, 2226 

Do- Plain Teeth 435 

Number of Teeth Mounted for Patients, 2660 

Depositing Sets, 

17 FnU Upper Sets on Hard Rubber Base, No. of Teeth, 23<< 

1 Par'i«l Set do do do 6 

6 Full UpptT Sets on Metal Base, do 84 

8 Partial Sets. do do 61 

3 Upper Sets on Metal Base, with Rubber, do - 39 

1 Full Upper i^et, Cont-noons Gum, do "...... 14 

1 Obturator, Hard Rubber. 
1 ReguUting Plate, Metal. 

Gum Teeth do .- 361 

Plsin do do 70 

Number Teeth on Depositing Oases 431 

Total Number of Teeth Mounted, 8001 

J. M. Babstow, Demonstrator. 
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The benediction, by the officiating clergyman, closed thin interesting ooe&- 
8ton. More than the usual number of members of the profession from a 
distance gave encouragement to teachers and students by their preaenee 
on the platform ; and we hope that the number of these may yejtrlj be 
increased. The closing exercises of the colleges in this city have this 
year been more than usually interesting, from this fact and from the social 
reunions that have taken place. The princely liberality of Dr. S. S. 
White in his magnificent entertainment to the colleges and the members 
of the profession generally, will have very much to do in infusing a large 
liberality, a broader charity and a clearer comprehension of the work jet 
to be accomplished. While a review of the past and present brings witk 
it many regrets, many lamentable short- comings in our mode and means 
of education, yet we find much to hope for, much that is satisfactory ; and 
it can be truthfully said that the close of this session finds us further ad- 
vanced both in the College and profession than at any former period, j. t. 



£1iftorfaU 



THE EEASON WHY. 

A meeting of the Association of the Colleges of Dentistry was held 
at Philadelphia, March 20, 1867. Delegates were present from Hhe fol- 
lowing institutions : Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, PennsjlTania 
College of Dental Surgery, Ohio College of Dental Surgery, Philadelphia 
Dental College, and New York College of Dentistry. The principal busi- 
ness was the adoption of rules acted upon at the former preliminarj ses- 
sion. This was proceeded with in harmony, and was characteriEed by 
the desire to work together for the general good. At the evening 
session a resolution was introduced by I^ofessor Weiss, of the New York 
College of Dentistry, the character of which was to prohibit any institn* 
tion from granting a diploma to any practitioner unless he should attend 
the regular course of lectures, under the rules previously adopted bj the 
Association, except only to those who had made themselves eminent bj 
valuable contributions. This resolution was modified by Professor Anstin, 
of the Baltimore College, so that instead of a prohibition, the Association 
would disapprove of the conference of the degree. The introduction of 
these resolutions were avowedly designed by their authors and supporters 
to strike at the following rule, which was in force in the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery : 

•< Candidates for Graduation who have not attended Lectures. 
— Dentists who have been in continued practice since 1852, are eligible 
to bo candidates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The 
candidate for graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having 
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been in practice for the allotted time, also of his good standing in the 
profession : he must prepare a thesis upon some suhject connected with 
the theory or practice of dentistry. He must present specimens of his 
workmanship. He must undergo a satisfactory examination by the Faculty, 
when, if qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and 
if approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Sur* 
^ery. Of this class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only 
are required." 

The passage of the amended resolution was resisted by the Faculty of 
the Pennsylvania College, as they believed it was the province of colleges 
not only to teach, but to recognize and reward the merits of men who had 
by their labors contributed to the advancement of the interests of dentistry 
That the indiscriminate granting of degrees was not desired ; but that as 
far as they were concerned, they would abide by the judgment of the pro- 
fession on the character, reputation and ability of those thus graduating. 
These and many other reasons, which space will not at present allow us to 
present, were offered for the non-passage of the resolution ] but on a vote 
by Colleges, it was adopted. As this resolution was considered a censure 
on the past and prospective eourse of the Pennsylvania College of Dental 
Surgery, the Faculty unanimously severed their connection with the Asso- 
ciation, and withdrew from the organization. Q. t. b. 



THE AMEEIOAN DEHTAL OOlfVElITIOU. 

This Convention assembled on Tuesday, March 5th, 1867, in the City 
of New York. The number present from a distance would hardly 
warrant the high sounding title it goes by. . With the exception of a 
few from the New England States and the neighboring counties in New 
York, the attendance was mainly composed of members of the profession 
living in New York City and Brooklyn. The committee appointed at 
the meeting in August to effect some change in the organization, made a 
Report through their chairman, Dr. Rich ; but this report was voted down, 
and it therefore will continue under the old name for at least another 
year, though, it must be confessed, sadly shorn of the proportions it once 
possessed. The present Convention, although not as large as it should 
have been, was still an interesting occasion, the diBCussions being animated, 
and entirely composed of practical matters. It seems to us that this Con- 
vention never can regain its national character under its present very 
defective mode of doing business, and its more defective organization. 
This fact was long since comprehended by others, and hence the organi- 
zation of the American Dental Association. 

To effect anything for the advancement of the profession, we must have 
a closely organized body. Standing Committees or Sections, to take up any 
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given subject, and carry it to the fullest development possible. If the,''* 
committees are composed of earnest, faitbful workers, something of valae 
may result. In this Convention no committees were formed, and, of 
course, we had nothing but badly digested thoughts, with here and there 
a valuable idea cropping out, but so overloaded with words as to be shorn 
of half its value. One gentleman, who occupied the largest portion if 
the time of the Convention in explaining modes of filling teeth, vctt 
valuable twelve years ago, very distinctly asserted that they did not c«re 
to hear papers read ; that he came there to talk, and talk he did. 

As usual at such gatherings, there were present men who conoeiTed 
they had reached the ultimate of knowledge, and were so far in advasee 
of their co temporaries, that they could assume the role of the dictator, 
and endeavor by coarseness of language to crush those who had act 
adopted tueir modes of doing things. We have had too much of this io 
our Annual Conventions. It cannot be expected that men will exert theiii- 
selves to give their best thoughts to the profession, if, in attempting to do 
this, they are met by language better suited to a lower order of iniellee: 
than to the dignity of a National Convention, met for soientifio delibe- 
ration. 

We return our thanks for the many courtesies and hospitalities extended, 
and should have been most happy to have been present at the aoci&I 
gathering that closed the Convention, which we doubt not was a pleafforc 
to all concerned. J. t. 



OBITUAET. 

Died, at his residence in the City of Philadelphia, Sunday, January 
27, 1867, John R. McCuaor. 

It may appear scarcely necessary to do more than announce the death 
of one so well known, as the reminiscences of the past will call him up 
in the minds of nearly the whole dental profession of this country ; at 
least to that portion who were in practice previous to 1859. Yet it is 
hardly paying proper respect to the dead to allow one who was so inti- 
mately connected with the iaterests of dentistry to pass away with a 
notice of only three or four lines. 

John Rutsr McCurdy was born in Philadelphia, December 29, 1817. 
His parents removed to a farm in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
in 1828, taking him along with them. He remained on the farm until be 
was 17 years of age, when he entered the wholesale drug store of Shion 
& Sellers, in Pittsburg, continuing with them five years. In 1839 he 
came to Philadelphia, intending to follow the same business; but, 
receiving an offer from Mr. S. W. Stockton, who was then and for a 
number of years afterwards the principal manufacturer of teeth in thU 
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country, he engaged with him, and in 1842 was sect to New York to 
ansist Mr. A. Jones, who was then an agent for Mr. Stookton. He did 
not remain long in New York, hut returned to Philadelphia to take 
charge of the salesrooms, being thus employed until December, 1845. 
In May, 1846, he entered into partnership with Messrs. Ashael Jones, 
of New York, and S. S. White, of Philadelphia, the style of the firm 
being Jones, White & Co., which was afterwards changed to Jones, 
White & MoCurdy. 

In the Spring of 1851 he visited Europe, having been appointed by the 

Governor of the State one of the Commissioners to the World's Fair at 

L«ondon. He traveled over Ireland, Scotland and a portion of the con- 

vtiacnt, forming the acquaintance of many prominent members of the 

profession, and establishing a large and profitable foreign business. 

Finding his health failing, on account of unremitting devotion to busi- 
ness, he retired from the firm in May, 1859, having been an active mem- 
ber for sixteen years, during which time no person could have been more 
attentive to the business nor polite and just to the customers. In addi- 
tion to the other business of the firm, he established and edited the 
Denial Jfews Letter j a standard journal of dentistry, which maintained 
its reputation as long as it was published. Although retiring from 
active busine»«s, he stiJl maintained a deep interest in the profession by 
attending regularly the dental conventions, and continued to contribute 
to the dental journals until his health prevented him. 

He was one of the original Trustees of the Pennsylvania College of 
Dental Surgery, but resigned, as being so much engaged in his business he 
did not wish to take any more on his hands, but was again elected a 
member by the Trustees when he had more time to attend to it, and con- 
tinued an active member until his death. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania College 
of Dental Surgery, held on the 26th of February, 1867, the following 
resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That we have heard with deep sorrow of the recent death of 
John R. MoCurdy, Esq. , for many years a member of this Board. By 
his uniformly genial and kindly deportment he won the affection and 
esteem of all who knew him ; and in his long connection with the dental 
profession he had become identified as the ardent advocate of its best 
interests. In his untimely death the Board feel that the College has lost 
one of its earliest and most steadfast friends. 

Resdvedj That we offer our warmest sympathies to his family in their 
bereavement, and that the Secretary be directed to convey to them a 
copy of these proceedings as a slight expression of our feeling on this 
mournful occasion. 

He was not idle during his retirement \ he entered twice the militia 
service and fared as a common soldier. It was to the exposure and 
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fatigue while encamped on the Potomac, after the battle of Qettjsbnr^, 
that he attribated the commencement of the disease that termlDafed his 
life. He was elected and served for one year in the City Conncil, hut 
declined a renomination. He was also appointed one of the Couotr 
Commissioners. All these public positions he filled to the entire satis- 
faction of his friends : but these were not all the duties he performed : ts 
a citiEcn, no one was more active ; the vacancy will be long felt by those 
who met him frequently and knew him intimately; and his paator writes: 
*<He had been a consistent member of church from December 11, 184:2, 
more than 24 years, was always attentive to its interests, and prompt to 
take part in promoting its prosperity." 

Much might be written upon a character like his, but time and spee 
will not permit it here. Long may his example remain as an incentive to 
others to follow in his footsteps. T. L. B. 



[[^ Our readers will perceive by a glance at our advertising columns 
that the enterprising firms of Messrs. W. A. Dufif & Co. and Robencame 
& Stockton, have passed out of existence ; but while this is true, we are 
pleased to note that this is merely a change in title, as they have asso- 
ciated themselves together under the style of the Philadelphia Dentil 
Manufacturing Company^ at their depot, 825 Arch street. The well- 
known character for business and energy of the gentlemen engaged in this 
enterprise, ensures for the Company a successful issue. A glance at their 
arrangements enables us to say with confidence that they are well prepared to 
respond to the varied wants of the dentist, either in artificial teeth, instru- 
ments, foils or material. The superintendent, Dr. J. J. Griffith, was for 
many years a successful dentist, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry in 
the Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery, and practical tooth manuftc- 
turer. He is therefore fully able to know what are the demands of the 
dental profession. As their intercouse with their patrons is ever charae* 
terized by an obliging disposition and desire to please, we bespeak for them 

a liberal patronage. a. t. b. 

■ »•> • 

OOBBESFOITDEirOE. 

Boston, January 24M, 1867. 

Dear Sir : — ^In the January number of the Dental Timks, of which 
you are one of the editors, in commenting upon the questions at isduc 
between the profession, appear some gross misstatements, which I desire 
to have publicly corrected. In the middle of the 118th page, yon saj 
« it has been stated that the committee appointed, &c., ftc, were inter* 
ested in the stock of the Vulcanite Company." 

I beg to state that not a single share of the Company's stock was, or 
ever had been owned, by any member of that committee. Nor am I aware 
that but a single one of the delegates to the Convention ever was a stock- 
holder of this Company. 
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At tbe bottom of said page, you say that onr license contract requires 
parties to furnish the Company with << the names and residences of the 
persons to whom plates are furnished, and dates when furnished." 

This is a gross mistatement ; the Company requires simply the state- 
ment of the number of plates put up, full or partialy but no name or per^ 
sonality whatever. (I enclose copy of the only return required.) 

The Company do not require the licensee to obligate himself to keep a 
record of his work, in order that he may be able to report the number of 
pieces to tliem. 

You are entirely welcome to exert the influence of your journal in what- 
ever direction it may seem to your interest j but I trust you will have no 
hesitation in making this correction in your forthcoming number. 

The question will soon be tried, and no influence of journalists can con- 
trol the result, which is simply a matter of evidence. 

I remain yours, very truly, Josiah Bacon, Treas. 

We give Mr. Josiah Bacon and the " Goodyear Vulcanite Company " 
in particular, the full benefit of our pages to contradict any erroneous 
assertions that may have been made in this journal. We are glad to learn 
thus officially, that not a single member of the Boston Commission were 
directly interested in the ptock of the Company. It will doubtless dis- 
abuse many minds who have, since the report of that Commission, been of 
a contrary opinion. We would not willingly injure any one in his reputar 
lion, and such was not the intention of the article, although it has been 
80 considered by some of the members of that Commission. We believed 
it high time the profession should know the facts in the case : and if the 
rumor had no foundation, these would, in all probability, be brought out 
by giving it publicity. 

Mr. Bacon asserts that the statement made in the last number of the 
<« Times," that the Company require the << names and residences of persons 
to whom plates are furnished, and dates when furnished," is a gross mis- 
statement^^^ and that << the Company requires simply the statement of the 
number of plates put up, full or partialy but no name or personality 
whatever," 

We would ask Mr. Bacon whether they do not leave with their licensees 
a blank-book to register cases made, and whether at the head of the first 
page is not printed the regulations of the Company, in precisely the 
language given in the last number of the Times, and quoted above ? and 
that this book must be at all times free to the inspection of the agent. 
We presume he will not dare to contradict this fact. 

We agree with Mr. Josiah Bacon, that the Courts must settle this con- 
troversy, and no amount of words in journals or out of them, will influ- 
ence this decision ) neither will any amount of words from the Rubber 
Company or its agents, affect the course of this journal \ and here we leave 
the subject. j. t. 
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12 
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PEHHBTLVAKIA OOLLEOE OF DENTAL BUBGEBT. 
The Eleventh Annnal Sesuon, 1866-'67. 
The eleventh annnal session of the Pennsylvania College of Dental Sar- 
gerj will commence on the first of Noveniher, and continue until the first 
of March. Preliminary lectures will, however, be delivered each day 
during the latter half of the month of October. The Dispensary and 
Laboratory of the College will also be open from that time, where ample 
opportunities will be afforded for the prosecution of the practical part of 
the profession under the daily supervision of the Demonstrators, who are 
gentlemen of known integrity and thorough capability. During October, 
as well as the entire session, a clinical lecture will be delivered, and 
operations |)erformed by one of the Professors every Saturday afternoon. 
The course is so arranged that fifteen lectures are delivered each week, 
on the various branches taught in the school. A synopsis of the manner 
in which each department is treated will be found under the head of the 
different ohairs. 

These lectures occupy about the average time of three hours each day. 
In addition, four hours are daily spent by the student in actual praotice. 
With this object in view, the operating rooms are furnished with twenty 
chairs, so arranged as to command the best light, and all the applianeea 
necessary for comfort and ease. To these chairs tho students are assigned 
in clssses, and certain hours are fixed for each member of the clnas to 
operate. 

Each student is required to provide his own instruments, (except those 
for extracting,) and to operate with them. He is expected to keep them 
in perfect order, and for that purpose is provided with a table in which 
they can be locked up when not in use. As the operations performed at 
the College are entirely gratuitous, a superabundance of patients invari- 
ab^ present themselves. 

in the mechanical department, every process known in the profession, 
whih has any value to the mechanical dentist, is fully taught; and 
receipts of valuable compounds are freely imparted. All the conveniences 
are at hand in the Laboratory for the preparation of metals, uianufaeture 
of teeth, (single and in blocks,) mounting, etc. ; and the student is 
required to go through all the necessary manipulations connetrted with the 
insertion of artificial teeth — ^from taking the impression to the tboiongb 
oonstruction of the denture, and proper adjustment of it in the Bx>ath of 
the patient. 

In addition to the facilities afforded by the College for a thorough oonne 
of instruction in the theory and practice of. Dentistry, the celebrated 
hospitals and clinics of the city constantly enable the student to witaesi 
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^ariotifl important flnrgioal operations which are highly intereiitiDg and 
instructive. The medical and surgical clinics of the Blockley Hospital, 
in particular, one of the largest eleemosynary establishments in the world, 
are open to Medical and Dental students, free of charge. The sta£F of 
this institution is composed of some of the most eminent physicians and 
surgeons of Philadelphia. 



COURSE OF LECTURES* 



0HEHI8TBT AHB METALLVBOT. 

The course of instruction from this chair will commence with the con* 
mderation of the imponderable Bubstances. 

The laws that govern the imponderable bodies will next claim attention, 
with some notice of symbols or chemical notations. Individual elements, 
and the compounds resulting from their combinations, will then be con« 
aidered. Organic chemistry will receive its full share of attention. 

The course will be illustrated by diagrams and such experiments as can 
be performed before the dass. 

DEirTAL FHTSIOLOGY AKD OFEBATIV£ D£K TI8TBT. 

The lectures in this department will embrace the Physiological Ana-* 
tomy of the teeth, general and microscopical, in addition to a minute and 
careful description ^ the various operations performed by the dental prac« 
titioner. 

The microscope, models and diagrams, will be employed in illustration. 

At the Clinic the incumbent of this chair will also demonstrate before 
the class the various operations described in his course ei lectures. 



HEOHAlSriOAL DEITTISTBT. 
The instrucUon from this chair will embrace the entire range of manip- 
nlations legitimately connected with the laboratory, arranged in two divi« 
aions — Mechanical Dentistry proper, and that to which has been applied 
the appellation of the Plastic department. 

I. Mechanical dentistry proper will include everything appertaining to 
the construction of dental substitutes, passing through the diffi^rent stages 
of preparation, from taking the impression, to the completion and proper 
adjustment of the case in the mouth, conjointly with features, expression 
of countenance, enunciation, etc. It will likewise embrace the metallurgic 
treatment of the various metals employed, the preparation of plate and 
wire, the alloying of gold, together with the alloys used, as well as those 
designated as solders. 

II. This division will comprise aU that appropriately belongs to the 
aoanuiacture of porcelain or mineral teeth — single teeth, blo^-work, con- 
tinuous gum-work, vulcanite, etc. The materials, their preparation, 
compounds and uses, will be speoiaUy regarded. 

All new inventions, modifications, and improvements, in this branch o£ 
the art, will in place receive due attention and investigation. 
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FBHSTOIFLES OF DENTAL SUBOEBT AND TEEBAPEUTIOS. 

The lectures delivered from this chair will embrace General Pathologj^ 
Dental Pathology, the Pathological Relations of the Teeth to other parts 
of the System, together with a minute description of all special diseases 
that have any relation to Dental Surgery, or of interest to the Dentist. 

They will also include a careful examination of therapeutic agents and 
their general application. Their indications in the medical and surgical 
treatment of diseases of the mouth, both idiopathic and symptomatic, will 
be fully illustrated, and also the general hygienic rules and principles 
which come within the province of the practitioner. 
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The instruction in this department will embrace a plain and compre- 
hensive view of the structure and functions of the Human Economy. The 
valuable anatomical preparations of the incumbent of this chair, (consist- 
iDg of Papier Mache manikins, models in wood, drawings, wet and dry 
preparations,) will enable him to fully illustrate his course. With the 
same object, vivisections on the lower animals will also be empioyed. 

The special relations of this branch to the wants of the dentist will be 
kept steadily in view, and such descriptions of the natural history, micro 
scopical structure, connections, &c,, of the teeth, as their importance 
demands, will be given. 

The great facilities for the study of practical anatomy, to be found u 
the city of Philadelphia, obviate the necessity of providing a diwecting- 
room in the College. For the usual fee of 910, the student can have 
access to one of several well-ordered and well-supplied dissecting-rooms. 



QUALIFIOATIONS FOB GBADUATIOK, 

The candidate must be twenty-one years of age. He must have studied 
under a private preceptor at least two ycarti, including his course nf 
iustruction at the College. Attendance on two full courses of lectures in 
this institution will be required, but satisfactory evidence of having attended 
one full course of lectures in any respectable dental or medical school, will 
be considered equivalent to the first course of lectures in this College. Also 
satisfactory evidence of having been in practice ^ve years, inclusive of the 
term of pupilage, will be considered equivalent to the first eonrse of 
lectures. The candidate for graduation must prepare a thesis upon 
some subject connected with the theory or practice of dentistry. He 
must treat thoroughly some patient requiring ail the usual dental opera- 
tions, and bring such patient before the Professor of Operative Dentistry. 
He must, also, take up at least one artificial case, and after it is coin- 
pleted, bring his patient before the Professor of Mechanical Dentistrj. 
He must, also, prepare a specimen case to be deposited in the College 
collection. The operations must be performed, and the work in tiie 
artificipil cases done, at the College building. He must also undergo aa 
examination by the Faculty, when, if found qualified, he shall be reooni* 
mended to the Board of Trustees ; and, if approved by them, shall receivs 
the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
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Candidates for gradiiation who have not attended lectures. — Dentists 
who have been in continued practice since 1852 are eligible to be candi- 
dates for graduation without attendance on lectures. The candidate for 
graduation must present satisfactory evidence of his having been in 
practice for the allotted tioie, also of his good standing in the profession, 
he must prepare a thesis upon some subject connected with the theory or 
practice of dentistry. He must present specimens of his workmanship. 
He must undergo a satis^tory examination by the Faculty, when, if 
qualified, he shall be recommended to the Board of Trustees, and if 
approved by them, shall receive the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Of this class of graduates, the matriculation and diploma fees only are 
required. 

^^ 

TEXT BOOKS AlH) WOBKS OF BEFEBENOK 

Wilson's, or Leidy's Sharpey k Quains' Anatomy ; Carpenter's Physi- 
ology, or Dunglison's Human Physiology ; United States Dispensatory ; 
Mitchell's Materia Medica ; Fownes' Elements of Chemistry ; Regnault's 
Chemistry ; Lehmann's Pysiblogioal Chemistry ; C. J. B. Williams' Prin- 
ciples of Medicine; Wood's Practice; Tomes' Dental Physiology and 
Surgery ; Harris' Principles and Practice ; Taft's Operative Dentistry ; 
Richardson's Mechanical Dentistry ; Paget's Surgical Pathology, or other 
eUndard works on the subject. 

flkim HIBll FIIOiHBl HIE 

MANUFACTURBO BT THB PROPaiBTOR« AUiANT, H. T. 

^ » » 

Wood's PLAtrio Mbtallio FiLLnio. (Patented March 20, 1860, and September 
4, 1864.) Price $8 an ounce, Troy weight. Put up in 1 os., | oe. and i oz., 
ingots, each stamped with the name of the Patentee and the date of both patents. 

Wood's Amaloamatcd Filliho. — $2 an ounce. — It contains a small proportion of 
mercury, and the ingots are accordingly stamped *< Amaloamatsd." 

Wood's Plastic Fusible Metal. — For Mechanical Dentistry. — Repairing Rubber 
Work'-«nd for Solder, etc.— (Patent March 20, 1860.) $1.50 per oz.— This is not 
designed for filling teeth — requiring too high a heat, &c. It is distinguished from 
the « Filling" by the patent m^rk. 

Wood's Silveb Amalgam. — In filings, $4 an ounce. It requires less mercury 
than the ordinary preparations, and is superior in all the othec requisites. Sample 
packages of \ oz., at $1. 

Pluooees foe Usino the Plastic Metallic Fillieo, &c. — In sets of 8 or 12, 
steel handles, at $8 and $4.50 a set, respectiirely. Each instrument is stamped — 
« Wood's Pateet^ Feb. 28, 1865," any offered for sale that are not so stamped are 
infVingements. 

All letters should enclose stamps for return postage. 
Addeess 

S. 1^00I>, A£. I>., IDentlst, 

ALBANY., N. Y 
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AWARDED TO 
AT THK 

TV^ORLD'S F^IR IN PRUSSIi^, 

1866, 
rOR EXCELLENCE IN THE MANVFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 



The attention of Dentiste if called to oar lete pettenif of 

6L0GK TEETH FOR RUGGER GA8E. 

Ib eleifliing for them 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

We are endorted by all wbo have given them a trial, as well ai by the faet thai we "kaire 
just received a Prizb Mbdal at the World's Fair in Prujtia, for ezcelleDCe in the raafiBfae 
ture of Artificial Tee»h. 
Our amoriment of Block Teeth for Rubber Bate if quite raried. 

PRICES. 

Blocks or Sections for Robber Base, lOeenta. 

Siogle Qum Teeth, ** " 30 ** 

** PiateWork, 20 " 

Plain Teeth, for Plate Work 10 *« 

*• '" for Rnbber Work 10 •' 

PiTot Teeth, 8 «• 

VOSZOB. 

Onr Teeth for Rubber Work hare DOUBLB-HB ADRD PINS. Tbete are diftlnoi and well 
formed. One of them is really ioserted iii the tooth, the other is at the extremity of the 
piD, OUTBIDS. We thus secure a firm resistance in the body of the tooth, and ample epaee 
for the reiention of the rubber aronnd the pin outside. Our cnstomen prononDea thmi 
*' EsoeUior.*' 

A Liberal Diiooiuit made to Wholenla Dealtn. 

JOHNSON & LUND. 
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TO THE PEOFEBSIOir. 

In iflsaing the << Djbntal Timks,'' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from our 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that ail will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annuuij with name and address,, to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United State9> 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changbg their 
location. 
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0P1BATI0N8 IN THI CLINICS Of THIS INSTITUTION ABB PSBfOBMlD 
GBATUIT0U8LT VOB THI BlNXf IT Of THB POOR OVIiT* 

SESSION OF 1864-'6S. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

M Uftber of Pttlrati Tiilting th« OUnlc, „ ^ MW 

Number for whom the foUowlBg oporattoni wore performed, ...«...^^ «.....14W. 

Gold fillini^, ^ 627 

Tin do ^ „ ^ ^.\„" ,*. 6M 

Wood's Motel, L..ZZI^^Z^ZZ^^""I^, ^.. • 

HiU^s Stopping, U 

Amalgam, 12 

Treatment and filUng Pulp CariUee, _ ^76 

Superfldal Carleo Bemored, • 

Bemoral of SaUrary OaleoU, „ ^ ..„ 67 

Treatment of Perloftltli, ^ 26 

Do Alreolar Abeeeea, 10 

Do Inflammation of the Onms, « 6 

Do Partial Necrods, « „.....^ 16 

Do IrreguhtfiUes, 10 

PlTot Teeth tneerted, '. % 

Bxtraetion of Teeth and Boots, ^^ ^.. 2010 

Total, jun 

JAMBS TRUMANy Demoiutrator. 



MECHANICAL- DEPARTMENT. 

164 PatimiM totn suppliad wiA tlu following ArtiJUial Dmiunt : 

Whole Bete of Teeth, - - SI 

fuU Upper Sete, a 

full Lower Sete, » ^ « 

full Upper Set, Blocks, „ «. 

Partial Upper Sets, ^ ^ 

Do Lower Sete, ^ «. ».^ 

Obturators,* 

Teeth Mounted on Metal PUtes ^ 626 

Do Hard Bnbber Base, ^ ^ » ^ ^ ^..1461 

Whole Number of Onm Teeth, 902 

Do ' Plain Teeth, ^ ^ 1107 

Do Teeth Mounted, ^ :.2006 

J. M. BARSTOWy Demonitnitor. 

• These were made for soldiers having lost their teeth and adjacent bones from gunshot wounds. 



HIHTE AIHTIAL BESSIOH, 1864-'65. 



BOBIBT J AS. ADAMS, New York. 

BXNJAMIIV J. BINO, Maryland. 

SAMUEL A. BEECUEB* Miuouri. 

HXNBT BLAKENET, New York. 

HOWARD BA88BTT, New Jeraey. 

JOSE BERTRAM, ^ Caba. 

GASPER A. BXTANGOURT, " 

lOHN R. BUCKINGHAM, Penniylranla. 

EDWIN G. BAXTER, D. D. S.,.. Maine. 

J. WESLEY CLEMSON, PenneyWanU. 

AUGUST CULMAN, M. D., Bararia. 

P. M. CHRISTIE, PennaylTanSa 

VREDRRICK K. CROSBY, Connecticut. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, New York. 

E. S. DAVENPORT, «« 

HORACE ENOS,. Penn«yWanla 

l^IOHELB PICHERA, Sicily. 

SIMON FRAU, Cuba. 

JOHN N. FARRAR, Maeflachusetts. 

ENOCH S. FOGG, PenniyWanU. 

JOHN FRASIER,. Maryland. 

SIMEON H. GUILFORD PennsyWania. 

JESSE 0. GREEN, •• 

OANBY HATHAWAY, " 

JAMBS A. JOHNSON, New Jersey. 

JONAS Y. KERN, PennsyWanU. 

DANIEL J. LaLLY New York. 

WM. R. LINEAWEAYSR, Penniylrania. 

JOHN LYNAM, M. D., Ireland. 



C. B. McGRATH, JPeanarlTmiria. 

FRANCIS MIGNOTTB Ciiba- 

CHARLES A. MILBAXK, — New ToA. 

WM A. NEWLAND, J», Vennmjl-rmaaM 

P. PRETERBS, M. D., Kew Tork. 

JAMES PARSONS, WMeoo«m. 

ABRAM PRATT, PeimaylTanla 

8. G. PERRY, N«w York. 

JARED A. PERKINS, M atmrli agetti 

JAMES R. RONEY, Pei«vl'^»»»- 

THOMAS ROBINSON, DeUwmrw. 

THOMAS BOBSON, JE.^...,....Pena«ylvMaia- 

H. C. BOCKWELL, N«w York- 

H. P. ROBERTS, lUinoU- 

H. C. REGISTER, _.Maryl»n4l. 

A. EMORY STREET, New Je««y 

JOHN SHELDON, New York. 

0. S. STOCKTON., Jiew Jep«j. 

WILLIAM 8MBDLEY, .PennaylTania 

GEORGE B. SANFORD, New York. 

WM. H. SCHOLL, ^..Penniylwania. 

WM. H. TRUEMAN, " 

A. P. TOMPKINS, ** 

J. J. YANDERFORD, Maryland. 

C A RLOS DEL VILLAR, Cmba. 

AUQUSTIN DE YARONA,... •' 

J. A. WOODWARD, PennsylTaBia. 

J. B. B. WRIGOINS... NewJeraej 



GRADUATES, 1864-'65. 

GASPER A. BBTANCOURT Cuba, Filling Pulp Oavities and Roota of Teotk. 

SAMUEL A. BEBCHER MiMonri...... Sulphuric Ether. 

HOWARD BA6SBTT, New Jersey, Diseases Incident to Flrtft Dentition. 

BENJAMIN J. BING, Maryland, Dentistry, a Science. 

J. WESLEY CLEMSON, PennsyWanla,. Prediroosiag Causes to Dental OariM. 

AUGUST CULMAN, M. D Bavaria, NeurafgUof the Trigeminus. 

EDWIN T. DARBY,.., New York Dentistry, a Profession. 

HORACE ENOS, Pennsylvania, Vulcanised Rubber. 

SIMON FRAU Cuba, Ether. 

MIOHELE FICHERA, Sicily, FiUing Teeth. 

T. N. FARRAR, Massachusetts, Intermittent and Hysterical NeuralgU. 

SIMON GUILFORD, Pennsylvania, Vascularity of Dentine. 

JAMES 0. A. JOHNSON, New Jersey, Extraction of Teeth. 

JOHN LYMAN. M. D., Ireland, Military Dentistry. 

0. A. MILBANK, New York, Diseases Attending First Dentition. 

OH AS. B. MoGRATH, Pennsylvania, Hysteria. 

WM. A. NBWLAND, <« Fractures of the Teeth. 

ABRAM PR %TT, " Odontology. 

8. G. PERRY, New York, InflammaUon. 

P. PRETERKE, M. D., *> Development of Teeth. 

JARED A. PERKINS Massachusetts, Cause of Dental Caries. 

TH08. ROBINSON, Delaware, Irregularities of the Permanent Teeth. 

THOMAS ROBSON. Jr., Pennsylvania, Rubber. 

HEWLETT. C. ROCKWELL, New York, Nitrous Oxide. 

A. EMORY STREET, New Jersey. Entire Artificial Denturea. 

W. H. SCHOLL, Pennsylvania, Indurated Rubber. 

GEO. B. SANFORD,... Kew York, Teeth and their Diseases. 

J. B. R. WRIGGBNS, New Jersey, Caries of the Teeth. 

J. A. WOODWARD, Peanivlvaaia,.........TrMtment of Exposed Dental Pulp 



B. W. ABOBER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Patented September 4^ I860. 
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CHARLES ABBEY & SONB, 

HANUFACTUBEBS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

ITOS. SS8 Sc S80 DPB-A^I^ STREET, 
PHIIiADEI^PHIA. 

The attention of Dentiste is invited to our FINE GOIjD FOIIj, which ii 
prepared under our constant personal 'supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 6| 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufaoturing an ADBESITE FINE GQI4> FOIIi, 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

Alili our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOIiVTEIiT PURE 
GOIjD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

AddresB CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PbUadelpblm. 



A. JONES, 

JKo. 724 BROAD'WAT, JSf. 



•/ 



WHILE THANKING THE 



DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that he still oontinnes his bonneas 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 

All Articles in the Dental line. 

Of his own, and other manufaoturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Most Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



ESIN'O^XSO^S. 



THE CHEAPEST DENTAL DEPOT IN THE CITY 

worn THB 
OF ALL KDTDB, 

FORCEPS, PLUG6ER8, SCALERS, EXCAVATORS, BURRS, 

CHAIRS, SPITTOONS, LATHES, 

Together with * General Aasortment of all kinds of 

DENTAL INSTRUMENTS, MATERIALS, &C. 

WHOLBSALI IVD BSTAIL, AT 

JOHlSr KLEIN'S 
No. 22 North Eighth St, Philadelphia. 

N. B. — One price, and all goods warranted as represented. Cash 
orders promptly filled. 

NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

BUCCX880B8 TO 

UIDFAmillS OF FDlCELill TEETH 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



»<4 

534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



This iDvaluable preparation is <iow need bj, and meets the approbatxfi 
of iDtelligent and expericDQed Dentists in every St4ito is the Unkm u 
being the onlj Self-bardenibg filling known that will retain its infegritj 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, a&d as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where tie 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the deeaj, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the caTitj, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packages containing 1 oz., - - - _ 9S.Ot 

Oo. do. 6 €lWt8., • ^. = • 1.09 

Sent, post paid, on reoeipt of money. For Circular enclose retan 
I postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street, 

NBW TOBSL 




Mfimiiii 



A substitute for Amalqau in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other J)zstal Pdrposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth eunea.p$ok^ee, with direetioss, «ent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of f 1. 

C. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKEEPSIB, N. Y. 



BLOCK TB&TH AND VULCANITa 



I would respdotfully ioform the Dertal Pbopbbsion that my Laboratorj has 'baea 
RBBfOVBD TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after haviog made 
eonaiderable improvementa in my style of earring and enamels, with attiatants aUo» I am 
now enabled to ezeoute all orden with promptnen &nd despatoh. 

Denkisti wishing to iiy Yaloaaite Base, oaa have a few oaaes made at a rednoad prioa. 

WSff. R HATJt, 

100 North Tenth Street, Phlladalphia. 



HORATIO C. KERIM, 



XAKUYAOTUKSft OF 



SDRGIUL&DEIimillSTROMEIITMILEUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &c. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
Appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
inrishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G, KKRN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 



501 North Seventh Street j Philadelphia^ June 8fA, 1863. 
U. 0. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since 1 haye had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Pjmros, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. O. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavators recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th» 1863. Oeo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. Q. Kern— Dear Sir — ^The la^t excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal t« 
any 1 have ever used. T. L. Buokingham, D. D. S. 

June 25h, 1863. 




RUBENOAME & STOCKTON, 

BIHIIK II18T. 

835 ^rch: street, 

. VBZLABBLVBZA, PA. 

Hann&otnreiB of FOBOELAnT TEETH. GOLD AKD TIS FOILS. 
Dealers in every variety of INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS requiitd 
by the Dentist All orders carefully and promptly filled. Write plainly, 
giving name and residence in full, and address 

BUEBNOAME & 8T00ET0N. 825 Arch Street, Phik. 



The undersigDed having connected himself with Messrs. Rvbkiicuu & Stock- 
Tov, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Porcelain Teeth, Dental Material, 
etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental ProfessioD. 
which ill-health compelled him to suspend some years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make these 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 
RespectAillyi 

JOBH U. ncCIJRBT. 



RTJBEKT OAME & STOO KTON". 

The stibsoribers take pleasure in stating, that, as a resnlt of years of 
application to this partioalar branch of business, and by the right use of 
moans, men and material, they are now able to produce as good an assort- 
ment of Artificial Teeth, as can be found in the country, embracing those 
naed for both Rubber and Plate work of every variety, in size, shape and 
shade, and combining with all, strength and adaptation. Particular at- 
tention is directed to our more recent make, among which will be found 
styles and shades to suit the most fastidious. Scores of certificates are 
in our possession, showing the appreciation of our numerous friends, and 
testifying their entire satisfaction. Parties sending casts by mail, express 
or otherwise, can have teeth properly selected for them and receive 
prompt returns. 

Liberal discount to dealers. Address 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

825 A&CB BTaBBT, VBXX.A. 



We are prepared to supply the Profession with a very superior quality 
of our own make of Gold Foil. This Foil is made of double-refined gold, 
and is soft and adhesive. It is put up carefully in books, each of which 
contains the full weight marked upon it. Below we give a few certifi- 
cates, attesting its good workbg qualities, and its thorough fitness for 
even the nicest operations. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



OBIfrinOA.TES, 

Phila., June 21, 1865. 
RiTBSKGAKB ft STOCKTON — Oentlemen-'The No. 4 Gold Foil lately procured 
from you, works well ; equal, I think, to any I have used. 

Youra, Ac, C. N. PEIRCB, 501 N. Seventh St. 

Phila., June 20, 1865. 
Msssas. RuBBircAMB & Stocctok— I have used your Gold Foil since it was 
first put in the market, and can recommend it as equal, if not superior, to any 
I have ever used. T. L. BUGKINQHAM, 243 N. Ninth Street 

MissBS. RuBBKOAicx & Stockton— G«iU».— I have used your Gold Foil for 
months past, and being pleased with its good working qualities, I can have no 
hesitation in expressing my approbation of it in this way. 

Phila., June 26, 1865. 0. E. HOPKINS, 1115 Walnut Street. 

Phila., June 27, 1865. 
Mbssrs. Bubbkoamb ft Stocktoh— G«n<». — ^In response to your inquiry as 
to my opinion of your Gold Foil, I take pleasure in stating that after a trial of 
most of the prominent Foils in the market, I now give yours a decided pre- 
ference. All that I have obtained has possessed the followmg prominent quali- 
ties, adhesiveness, ductility and uniformity, the last being a quality which few 
gold foils can claim. Yours, truly, GEORGE T. BARKER, 1111 Arch St. 



EOBENGAMR &> STOCKTON/ 



TIN FOIL. 



W« havd also for sale a superior article of CHEMICALLY PURE TIN 
FOIL, of our own make, which we believe will give full satisfaction. Price 
per hook, 50 cents. RUBENC AME & STOCKTOK. 

BARKER'S ETHEREAL PREPA3EIATI«H. 

The subscribers are the only persons duly authoriied by the inrkitor, to 
manufacture the above preparation. Put up in two ounce bottles, with brash. 
Price 50 cents. For sale by RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



VXJLOA^IZERS. 

Whitney's one, two and three Case, with Thermometer, Lamp or Gas Bur- 
ner, Flasks and Wrenches complete ; also, an assortment of Hayes' Boilers and 
Ovens, ready lor use. RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 

RUBBER. 



American Hard Rubber Company's Gum, per pound, • - $5 0<t 

Gutts Percha, for impressions, do - • 3 0() 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



HTJBBES, FILES- 



A full assortment of Half-round and Double-end Files for rubber work, smooth, 
medium and course, different lengths, with and without handles, at prices rang- 
ing from 25 to 50 cents each. RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



X1.XT13133E3Z1. S 



We have just received a full assortment of SCRAPERS, of every variety and 
shape desirable, well made. Price 30 cents. 

RUBENCAME. & STOCKTON. 



EXGMATQBS, FLUSaSRS AID FQaGEFS. 

A ftill assortment of the best makes of instruments, embracmg all the new 
and desirable patterns, constantly on hand and for stU^ by 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



UC^UID SILEX. 



We have prepared a quantity of this material, for mending broken teeth, 
closing crevices between the blocks, and for varnishing casts to prevent the 
plaster from adhering to the rubber. Price per bottle, 25 cepjts. 

RCJBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



DT CEAIT BT^ OPPOSITE BT. BTBFHErB OHUBCB; 



WINTER ANNOUNCEMENT OP 1865-66. 



The DISSECTING HALL AND OPERATIVE ROOMS of 
this well-established InstitutioD will be open as usual oq the 1st of 
September, for. the ensuing session. 

During the months of September and October several preliminary 
lectures will be given weekly, and every advantage for the prose- 
cution of Practical Akatomy offered to the student. The regular 
course of lectures on Anatomy begins about the last of October and 
ends the 1st of March. The lectures are given at such an hour as 
not to interfere with the collegiate engagements of the student. 
The Lecture Room and the Dissecting Rooms supplied with ample 
material^ are admirably ventilated, lighted and heated^ and ar- 
ranged in the best possible manner for purposes of Practical 
Demonstatxon. . 

The ANATOMICAL MDSEDM, recently much enlarged, is 
supplied with preparations, plates, models, and everything necessary 
to ILLUSTRATE AND IMPART instruction in this fundamental branch of 
Medicine. 

The Antiseptics now used in preparing and injecting the Cadaver, 
allow dissecting to be prosecuted even during the heat of Summer. 

In September the rooms will be open during the entire day for 
the student to prosecute his work. In October, the Demonstrations 
in the evening will commence, and continue during the entire 
session until March. 

During the hours for Demonstration the Lecturer or his assistant 
will be in the rooms to assist the student in his dissections. 

W. a FORBES, M. D. 
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W. A. DUFF & CO. 

KAXrUFACTVaBRB OI" 





No. 516 ARCH STREST, 

• PHILADELPHIA. 



^^ 



We invite the tUt^ntion of Dentists and Dealers to our assortment f 
AiiTiFiOiAl' Teeth^ believing them equal to any offered to the professl-n. 
• We are prepai:^d to furnish every variety of Plain and Gum Tketh f:r 
Gold and Silver P^^ate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, inclniiu^ 
Block and Singk Teeth, for Vulcanite, with 

PATENT SSACHINE-MADB 

iOjilLMilli'ED PINS. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in tha 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one f r 
insertion in the Rubber. The upper central blocks have each fire pic;. 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together, Fifty 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling us to fiLi-M 
them in this improved manner, in which way they are not made by iii'; 
other manufacturer. 

From the mi^ny testimonials received in regard to their strength, v^' 
are led to believe they are 

THE STRONGEST TEETH MADE 

We are also prepared to furnish a full assortment of DENTAL D^- 
STRUMENTS, &c., from the well-known manufacturers, 

JOHJT n. CHEVJIMjIEBL 4* SOJTS. 

Also, Lathes, Yolcanlzers, Archer's ImproFed Dental Chairs. 

Footstools, Spittoons, Trays, &c., &c., including the various arti- 
cles used by the profession. 

W. A. DXJPP & CO., 

516 Arch Street, FtUiL i 



W. A DUFF, 

Db. J. J. GRIFFITH, D. D. 8. 
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OO IT T E IT T S. 

PACT 

Specialties and Specialists in Medicine, by Daniel Brainard, M. D., . - 4» 

Arsenic, by H. C. Rockwell, D. D. S., • W 

Popular Dental Education, by A. Lawrence, .... - - 61 
Reiiew of Researches on- the Medicinal Properties and Applications of Xitrovs 

Oxide, by O. T. B., « 

Causes whScii Hasten or Retard Yulcanization, by Geo. E. Hayes^ - - - 67 

Diseases of the Maxillary Sinus, by Greorge T. Barker, D. D. S., . - 70 

Partial Paralyns ftiyax Extraction, by Occidental, . - • - - - 72 

On the Uniformity of Dental Fees, by J. Q. B., 71 

Sensibility of Dentine, by James Tmman, D. D. S., 76 



TO TEE PBOFESSIOH. 

Li iflsaiiig the << Dental Times," we desire to make it of iotereet to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we eamesilj solicit from our 
professional friends, comnranieatioiis on any Invneh of ovr speeialtj. To 
those who hesitate beeanse their limited time ineapaeitatcs them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would saj, gire^ns the facts and the 
method, and we wiU lay them before omr readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become snbseribers, can do so by remittiDg the 
prioa of subscription, one dollar per annumy with name and address, to 
Dr. T^ L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As' we desire te keep' a corrected list of the dentists m the United Staten, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



MHOHsraATOM' mvmf. 



ALL OPSRATIONS IN THE CLINICS OP THIS INSTITUTION ARE PERFORMED 
ORATUITOUSLT FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE POO a ONCT. 

SESSION OF 1864-'65. 

OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

Namber of Patienti ritlting the CUnic, 5*00 

Number for whom the following operations were performed, ^^ 

C^«W Fillinffi, 627 

Tin do ^.^^^ZZ^^"^Z'ZZ^'^^'^ZZZZ^. «•• 

Wooden Metal, » 

HlU'i Stopping, 14 

Amalgam, *, „. , 12 

Treatment and Filling Pulp Cayities, - H* 

Superficial Caries Removed, • 

Bemoral of Salivary CaleuH, ^ 67 

Treatment of Ferioititii, 28 

Do Alveolar AbaceM, 10 

Do Inflammation of the Gums, • 

Do Partial Necroile, 16 

Do Irregularltiea, ^ 10 

Pivot Teeth inserted, ^ 2 

Sztraetion of Teeth and Roots, - 2010 

Total « ;»7T 

JTAMES TRUMAN, Demonstrator. 



MECHANICAL. DEPARTMENT. 

164 Patimts wert supplitd with tfufolUnoing Artificial Dmturet: 

Whole Sets of Teeth, W 

fuU Upper Sets, *• 

foU Lower Seta 2 

Full Upper Set, Blocks, 1 

Partial Upper Sets, 70 

Do Lower Sets, * 

Obturators,* « 2 

Teeth Mounted on Metal PUtes, 62« 

Do Hard Rubber Base, 1481 

Whole Number of aum Teeth, 002 

Do Plain Teeth 1107 

Do Teeth Mounted, 2000 

J. Bf. BARSTOW, Demonstrator. 
• These were made for soldier* having lost fheir teeth and a^jaoent bones from gunshot wounda. 
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irnrTE AHIUAL SESSIOH, 1864->65. 



lOBERT J AS. ADAMS, New York, 

BENJAMIN J. BINO, MarjUod. 

SAMUKL A.BKKCUKE, Mlasoari. 

HENRY BLAKBNEY, New York. 

HOWABD BA8SETT, New ieriej. 

JOSE BERTRAM, Cab*. 

GASPER A. BSTANCOURT^.... " 

JOHN R. BUGKINOHAM, PennayWante. 

EDWIN 0. BAXTER, D. D. 8.^.Makae. 

J. WESLEY GLEMSON, PennsylTanU. 

AUGUST CULM AN, M. D., BaTaria. 

F. M. CHRISTIE, PenneyWanSa 

IREDERICK K. CROSBY,. Connecticut. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, New York. 

S. 8. DAVENPORT, «« 

HORACE ENOS,. ^ PennajWania 

MICHELE VICHERA Sic&lj. 

8IM0N VRAU, Qubtk. 

JOHN N. FARRAR, Mavacbuaetts. 

ENOCH S. POOO, PennajWania. 

JOHN VRASIER, Maryland. 

SIMEON H. GUILFORD, PennayWania 

JESSE C. GREEN, « 

OANBY HATHAWAY, » 

JAMBS O A.JOHNSON, New Jeraey. 

JONAS Y. KERN, PenoaylTania. 

DANIEL J. LALLY, New York. 

WM. R. LINEA WEAVER, PennBylvanU. 

JOHN LYNAM, M. D., Ireland. 



C. B. MoGRATH, - Fewn^l'rwni^ 

FRANCIS MIGNOTTE Cnb*. 

CHARLES A. MILBANK, NewYorlt. 

WM A. NEWLAND, Ja, Pennaylwaaifc- 

P. PRETERRE, M. D., New York. 

JAMES PARSONS, Wiaconsin- 

ABRAM PRATT, PvnnayWmoi*. 

S. G. PERRY, New York. 

JARED A. PERKINS,. M a a mch magtto. 

JAMES R. RONEY, Pennaylwmni^ 

THOMAS ROBINSON, DeUware. 

THOMAS ROBSON, Ja.,. PennaylwMala. 

H. 0. ROCKWELL, New York. 

H. P. ROBERTS, lUSnoia. 

H. C. REGISTER, Maryl«ad. 

A. EMORY STREET, New Jeraey. 

JOHN SHELDON, New York. 

C. S. STOCKTON New Jeraay. 

WILLIAM SMSDLEY, PennajlTanM. 

GEORGE B. SANrORD, New York. 

WM. H. SCHOLL, PennayWania. 

WM. H. TRUBMAN, ** 

A. P. TOMPKINS, " 

J. J. VANDERFORD, MatyUad. 

CARLOS DrL YILLAR, Cuba. 

AUGUBTIN DE VARONA,... ** 

J. A WOODWARD, PennayWana^ 

J. B. R. WR1GGIN& NewJeraej 



GRADUATES. 1864-'65. 

GASPER A. BET ANCOURT,.... Cuba, Filltng Pulp Carltiea and BooU of Teetk 

SAMUEL A. BBBCHER, Miaaourl, Bulpburlc Ether. 

HOWARD BASSETT, New Jersey, Diseases Incident to Firat Dentition. 

BENJAMIN J. BING, Maryland, Dentistry, a Science. 

J. WK8LRY CLEMSON, Pennsylvania, Predisposing Causes to Dental Cariea. 

AUGUST CULMAN, M. D., Bara ia, Neuralgia of the Trigeminus. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, New York, Dentistry, a Profession. 

HORACE ENOd, PennsyWania, Vulcanised Rubber. 

SIMON FRAC Cuba, Ether. 

MICHELE FICHERA, SicUy, FiHIng Teeth. 

T. N. FARRAR, Maasachuaetta, Intermittent and Hyaterieal NearaM*. 

SIMON GUILFORD, Pennsylvania, Vascularity of Dentine. 

JAMES A. JOHNSON, New Jersey, Extraction of teeth. 

JOHN LYMAN. M. D. , Ireland Military Dentistry. 

0. A. .MILBANK, New York, Diseases Attending Firat Dentition. 

CHAS. B. McGRATH, Pennsylvania, Hysteria. 

WM. A. NEWLAND, '* Fractures of the Teeth. 

ABRAM PR.TT, «« Odontology. 

8. G. lERRY, New York, Inflammation. 

P. PRETERhE, M. D., <« Development of Teeth. 

J4RED A PERKINS, Maasachusetta, Cauae of Dental Cariea. 

THOS. ROBINSON, Delaware, IrregulariUes of the Permanent Teeth. 

THOMAS ROBSON, Ja., Pennsylvania, Rubber. 

HEWLEiT. C. ROCKWELL, New York, Nitrous Oxide. 

A. EMORY STREET, New Jersey, Entire ArUflclal Dentures. 

W. H. SCHOLL, Pennsylvania, Indurated Rubber. 

GEO. B. SANFORD. New York, Teeth and their Diaeaaea. 

J. B. R. WRIGGBNS, New Jersey, Carles of the Teeth. 

J. A, WOODWARD, Pennsylvania, Treatment of Exposed Dental Fnlp 



3Dit- B. -wooiys 

PLASTIC METALUG FIIXINO. 

ImprMremeBt Patented Beptemltor 4tli, 189't. 



TEBMS rOB LIOEHSES & MATEBIALS THE SAME AS HEBETOPOBE. 

AU Licenses are issued from this Office^ Albany^ JV. Y., and ail 

fake date from the dale of the Patent y September 4, 1864. 

Terms. — For 5 years from that date, 98 ; for 10 years, 915 ; for 17 
years, (fall term,) 9^5. Licenses for limited periods apply in part payment 
towards an extension, and may be paid by installments upon the same con- 
ditions as heretofore. 

This material is not only eonsidered the best yet known for filling teeth, 
«xeept gold, invaluable for repairing rubber plat« work, and various other 
OSes about the ofioe and laboratory ; being absolutely free from mercury, 
it can be used advantageously in conucetion with gold and silver without 
discoloration or injury to them. 

For particulars in regard to ite qualities, uses, &o., see the Denial Cir- 
cular and Examiner^ 

The Filling will hereafter be sold by troy weight instead of avoirdupois, 
put up in thin ingots or bars weighing two-thirds of an ounce troy, (equal to 
three-fourths ounces avoirdupois, less the postage,) aud will accordingly be 
mailed /ree ofpoetage^ agreeable to former notice. 

Price 93 an ingot, with the right of use for trial, and the privilege of a 
license on the above terms. Those who have purchased licenses for five 
years under this patent, or may procure them by the Ist of January, 1866, 
famished at a reduction of one-third, or at 92 an ingot. Take notice, that 
each ingot bears the patent sUmp, as infringers and those who use their 
iofringementfl will be prosecuted wherever found. 



FLUOOEBS FOB USING THE FILLING. 

Patented February 28. 186S. 

In sete of 8 or 12, steel handles, at 93, and 9"^ ^0 a set respectively. 
Postage 24 and 36 cents. 

With Silver and German Silver Bulbs and Pointe,from 96 to 920 a set, 
according to style and material. 

Righte to manufacture and sell these instruments granted on reasonable 
terms. 

For Licenses, Material and Instrumente, address 

Dr. B. IXTOOD, Dentist, 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Jllbany, September, 1865. 



HIGH PRESSURE 



VULCANIZING OVEN. 

ALSO, 

NEW VULCAJVIZIJVG BOILER. 





^^^' 



JTo 



Steam Joist secured by means of a Screw Collar aud Set-Screws. 
Bolts ^Ho Alits^ — no Friction on the Rubber Packing, 

These machines Vulcanize in 40 minutes at 320° ; make the best qualitj 
of work ; consume but one fluid ounce of alcohol, and produce no smell of 
sulphur itt the rooms. 

I> IBICES. 
ALL COMPLETE, WITH FUKNITURS : 

For OBO ease Oven, ^13 65 

For two case Oven, 14 70 

For two case Boiler, 15 75 

For three case Boiler, 16 80 

Kerosene Burner, 2 OO 

Pamphlets sent, on application, gratis. Address, 

GEO. E. HATES. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Parties ordering will designate whether they wish a burner for gas, 
alcohol or kerosene. 



roa BA7B8' WliCAXnZBRS. 

Very simple, burns with open flame, without smoke ; heats up with great 
uniformity, and is easily regulated. 

Address, GEO. E. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 



B. W. ABOBER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Patented September 4, I860. 
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CHARLES ABBBY & SONS. 

HANUFACTUBEES OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHIIiADBIiPHIA. 

The attention of DentisU is invited to our FINE GOLD FOIEi, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 6, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHESITE FINE GOLD FOIE.^ 
Nos. 4, 6 and 6. 

ALL our Qold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLUTELY PURE 
GOLD, prei>ared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBET & SONS, 

FUUdelpU*. 



A. JONES, 

Wo. 724 BSOADWA7, W. Y., 



WHILB THANKINa TAB 



PFNTAI, PHOFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage they have extended to him for the last 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that he still oontinues his bosiness 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 

All Articles in tbe Dental Line. 

Of his own, and other manufaoturers, of the most 

AND 

At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



JOHN KLEIN 

Rfr.inOVID 

TO THE S. W. CORNER OP TENTH & ARCH STS. 

WHIRB HS HAS OPSMBD A LAROC 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

Ptr the Sale ef the Latent laprered Teeih, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND PLATE WORK, 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PINS. 

Together with a large assortment of all kinds of Dental Instmments, and 
other articles needed by the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimoniaky 
as regards the quality of my Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists in the profession. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

SUCCESSOBS TO 

mnFAcniiiis of foicilain tiiti 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



imaiiAillTEaii IHiTE'FllLlllg. 



This invaluable preparation is now used by, and meets the approbatiQa 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union » 
being the onlj Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integritj 
and metallic color, without taming black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects uneqaalled as a substitute for Grold, in eases where the 
latter b inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the decay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the eavitf, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packasres contalnlasr 1 oz., ... 9a.M 

Do. do. 6 dwtfl , ... 1.M 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose retain 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street. 

NEW YORK. 



Efi'eS'MfimiiL 




A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth -, and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-eondnctor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91* 

C. H. ROBBRTS, M. D., 

POVGHKEEPSIB, H. V. 



BLOCK TBETH AND VULCANTTB. 



I would respeotfttlly inform the Dihtal Pbopbssioh that mj Laboratory haa bMS 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after haying msd« 
oonridorable impro7ement8 in my stjie of carving and enameU, with aHi«tanta also, I mb 
BOW enabled to exeoate all orden with promptneu and despatoh. 

DentifU wiahing to try Voloanite Base, can have a few oases made at a xednoed pztee. 

WM. R HAUL, 

100 North Tenth Street, Philadalphia. 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



MAHVf AOTUHKK Of 



SURGICUUENTUimRUMEIITMilEUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instrcments^ Dental Files, &o. 

!From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par* 
ticular character of the operation, i| needs no argument to convince those 
iwifihing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 



601 North Seventh Street, Philadelphiay June 8M, 1868. 
U. O. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
•harp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Peiroe, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The excavatcrs recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. O. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The last excavators obtained from yon 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used. T* L. Buokinoham, D. D. S. 

June 25h, 1863. 




RUBENOAME & STOCKTON, 

BlillU BHil. 

825 A.RCH STREET, 

PBXliABBliPBXA, PA. 

Mann&oturerB of POEOELAIN TEETH. GOLD AJSTD TIH FOILS. 
Dealers in every variety of INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS required 
by the Dentist All orders carefully and promptly filled. Write plainlj. 
giving name and residence in full, and address 

BUEBNOAME k STOOKTOIT. 825 Arch Street, Fliilft. 



The undersigned having connected himself with Messrs. Rubbkcamb & Sroci- 
Tov, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Porcelain Teeth, Dental Katerial, 
etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental Profeasioo, 
which ill-health compelled him to suspend some years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make tb«te 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 
Respectfbllyy 

JOBM R. flIcCCRDT. 



RTTBENOAME & STOCKTON. 

AUTIf £€k4IL T 11T«. 

The aubscribera take pleasure in stating, that, as a result of years of 
application to this particular branch . of business, and by the right use of 
means, men and material, they are now able to produce as good an assort- 
ment of Artificial Teeth, as can be found in the country, embracing those 
used for both Rubber and Plate work of every variety, in sue, shape and 
shade, and combining with all, strength and adaptation. Particular at- 
tention is directed to our more recent make, among which will be found 
styles and shades to suit the most fastidious. Scores of certificates are 
m our possession, showing the appreciation of our numerous friends, and 
testifying their entire satisfaction. Parties sending casts by mail, express 
or otherwise, can have teeth properly selected for them and receive 
prompt returns. 

Liberal discount to dealers. Address 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

826 i&aCB STRBBT. TnXhA^ 



We are prepared to supply the Profession with a very superior quality 
of oar own luake of Gold Foil. This Foil is made of double-refined gold, 
and is soft and adhesive. It is put up carefully in books, each of which 
contains the full Wi^ight marked upon it. Below we give a few certifi- 
cates, attesting its good working qualities, and its thorough fitness for 
even the nicest operations. 

RUBENCAME &, STOCKTON. 

PniLA , June 21, 1865. 
RoBKNGAMB & Stockton — O^ifewen—The No. 4 Gold Foil lately procured 
from you, works well ; equal, I think, to any I have used. 

Yours, &c., C. N. PEIRCE, 601 N. Seventh St. 



Phtla., June 20, 1865. 
Mbssbs. Rubbncamb & Stocktok — I have used your Gold Foil since it was 
first put in the mai'ket, and can recommend it as equal, if not superior, to any 
I have ever used. T. L. BUCKINGHAM, 243 N. Ninth Street 

MassRS. RuBBiTGAKB & Stooktox— G«/i<«.— I have used your Gold Foil for 
months past, and being pleased with its good working qualities, I can have no 
hesitation in expressing my approbation of it in this way. 

Phila., June 26, 1865. C. E. HOPKINS, 1115 Walnut Street. 

Phtla., June 27, 1865. 
Messrs. Rubenoahb & Stooktok— G«nfo. — ^In response to your inquiry as 
to my opinion of ^our Gold Foil, I take pleasure in stating that after a trial of 
mast of the prominent Foils in the market, I now give yours a decided pre- 
ference. All that I have obtained has possessed the followuig prominent quali- 
ties, adhesiveness, ductility and uniformity, the last being a quality which few 
gold foils can claim. Yours, truly, GEORGE T. BARKER, 1111 Arch St. 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 



Ti:Nr FOIL. 

We have also for sale a superior article of CHEMICALLY PURE TT^l 
FOIL, of our own make, which we believe will give full satisfaction. Pric<| 
per book, 50 cents. RUBENCAME A STOCKTOX. 



BARKER'S ETHEREAL PREPARATI-OH. 

The subscribers are the only persons duly authorized by the invmtor, t^'| 
manufacture the above preparation. Put up in twx> ounce bottles, with bnt*- 
Price 50 cents. For sale by RUBENCAME & STOCKTOX. 



Whitney's one, two and three Case, with Thermometer, Lamp or Gas Bur- 
ner, Flasks and Wrenches complete ; also, an assortment of Hayes' Boilers Moi 
Ovens, ready lor use. RUBENCAME A iSTOCKTOX. 



RUBBER. 



American Hard Rubber Company's Gum, per pound, - » f5 OP 

Gutta Percha, for impressions, do • - S 00 

RUBENCAMK & STOCKTON, 



HTJBBEH FILES. 



A full assortment of Half-round and Double-end Files for rubber wtu-k. smoofth, 
medium and course, different lengths, with and without handles, at prices rang** 
ing from 25 to 50 cents each. RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



ISIZI SOZl. 



We have just received a full assortment of SCRAPERS, of every variety ani 
shape desirable, well made» Price 30 cents. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON- 



A full assortment of the best makes of instruments, embracing all the ww 
and desirable patterns, constantly on hand and for sale by 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



LKQUID SILEX. 



We have prepared a quantity of this material, for mending broken teeth, 
closing crevices between the blocks, and for varnishing casts to prevent di« 
plaster from adhering to the rubber. Price per bottle, 25 cents. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



nr CHAHT ST., OPPOSITE BT BTEPHETB CHUBCH« 



PHIXjJl.I>B:L.PHIilL\ 



WINTER ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1885-88. 



The DISSECTING HALL AND OPERATIVE ROOMS of 
thia well-established Institution will be open as usual on the Ist of 
September, fot* the ensuing session. 

During the months of September and October sevemi preliminary 
lectures will be given weekly, and every advantage for the prose- . 
cotioo of Practigal Anatout offered to the student. The regular 
coarse of lectures on Anatomy begins about the last of October and 
ends the Ist of March. The lectures are given at such an hour as 
not to interfere with the collegiate engagements of the student. 
The Lecture Room and the Dissecting Rooms supplied with ample 
material, are admirably ventilated, lighted and heated, and ar- 
ranged in the best possible manner for purposes of Practical 

DcaiONBTATION. 

The ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, recently much enlarged, is 
supplied with preparations, plates, models, and everything necessary 
to ILLUSTRATE AND IKPART instruction in this fundamental biunch of 
Medicine. 

The Antiseptics now used in preparing and injecting the Cadaver, 
allow dissecting to be prosecuted even during the heat of Summer. 

In September the rooms will be open during the entire day for 
the student to prosecute his work. In October, the Demonstrations 
in the evening will commence, and continue during the entire 
session until March. 

During the hours for Demonstration the Lecturer or his assistant 
will be in the rootns to assis^t the student in his dissections. 

W. S. FORBES, M. D. 



f5' 



W. A. DUFF & CO 

MAxnnrAOTimB&s or 





No. 516 ARCH 

PHILADELPHIA. 

We inyite the attention of Dentists and Dealers to our assortment of 
Artificial Teeth, believing them equal to any offered to the profession. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and Gum Teste for 
Gold and Silver Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, inclnding 
Block and Single Teeth, for Vulcanite, with 

PATENT MACHINE-MADB 

i®ySLE'IIEIilQ>INS. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in the 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Rubber . The upper central blocks have each five pin&, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together. Fifty 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling us to finish 
them in this improved laanner, in which way they are not made by any 
other manufacturer. 

From the many testimonials received in regard to their strenoth, we 
are led to believe they are 

THE strongest TEETH MADE. 

We are also prepared to furnish a full assortment of DENTAL IX'^ 
STllUMENTS, &c., from the well-known manufacturers, 

jrOHJT n. CHEVJil^IER Jt SOJYS. 

Also, Lathes, Vulcanlzers, Archer's ImproTed Dental Chairs, 

Footstools, Spitto'^ns, Trays, &c., &c., including the varioiui arti- 
cles used by the i^iuiebMun. 



J 
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Dk. J. J. ORIFFXTII, D. D. 8. 
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TO THE PBOFESSIOir. 

In iBSUiDg the « Pental Times,'' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from oar 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that ail will under* 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can 4o so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annutHj with name and address* to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



BSMOHS^niiLTMS' HSPMT. 



ALL OPIBATIONS IN THB 0LINI08 01 THIS INSTITUTION ABB PS&IOBMXD 
«BAT17IT0USLT lOB THX BBNNIIT 01 THB POOR OHI<T. 

SESSION OF i864-'65. 



OPERATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

of Fiitieata virittn^ th« Cttnlo,.. 



Vamtmr for whoa the following opontloM wero performed, ^...». 



..1487 



OoU ftlMBfft,.... » ^ - «2^ 

nn do ^.^^^ ^ ^.*,-.. ...«.....« M.>....»^>..«..^......~....M ^^ 

Wood'eHetel, _ ^ « ♦ 

HiU'e Stopping, ^ ~ !♦ 

Aiulgaai, .«-...,. .M.. ...>.. ^^ 

Trofttment end rtlUng Fulp CeWtlee, - .....a 176 

Bnperfldal Oeriee Beaored, — - • 

BomoTet of Selirerj Oelenlf, „ .«....., -.-.~ *^ 

Treetmeat of PerioeUtii, _ ^ - 28 

Do Alreoler Abioeee, « 10 

Do iBdemmetlon of the Game, - A 

Do Pertiel Neeroiie, 1» 

Do Irregnlaritiee, « _ - -.... 10 

PiTot Teeth Ineerted, ., - « 

■iKtrMtioa of Tooth end Boote, 201a 

Total, ...« W77 

#AMfi0 TRUMAN, Demonatrator. 



MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT. 

IM FfllMMM iMre MjqriM loilk thifMowimg Arti/kiml Dmtmru : 

Wkele Bete of Teeth, -. W 

VuU Upper Bote, -.... - : « 

fnU Lower Bete, - « 

Voll Upper Bet, Bloeka, ~...- 1 

PertUl Upper Bete, - ~ - 70 

Do Lower BetOi.. ».. - ~ « '. * 

Obiorators,* : ^ « ~:~ 2 

Teeth Monated oa Metal PUtee, 628 

Do Hard Babher Beee, '. « 1481 

Whole Number of Ghim Teeth, M2 

Do Plain Teeth, » HOT 

Do Teeth Mounted....... « 3000 

9. N. BAR8TOW, Demonstrator. 
• Tbeae wore mado for loldiere hariag ioet their tooth and a4)M«nt bonoe from gunehot wonnde. 



S!SJi!r^S€^!Ei&ST^S. 



HIITH AmnAL B£S8I0V» I864-'e6. 



MOBWBTiAS. ADAlia, NewTorfc. 

BENJAMIN J. BINO, MaryUod, 

BAMUBL A.BKBCHBB. lUuonri. 

HBNBT BLAKBNBT, New York. 

HOWABD BASSBTT, New ^eney. 

JOSB BBRTBAU, Cuba. 

eASPBB A. BBTANOOUBT^.... *^ 

JOHN B. BUCKINOHAU, Pennejlranfe. 

XDWIN 0. BAXIBB, D. I>. 8.»..Maine.' 

J. WXSLET CLEU80N, PenBifWMiW. 

▲UOUST CULMAN, M. ]>., BmtuU. 

P. M. OHBISTIB^ ......Pena^lTaniA. 

VBBDBBICK K. GBOSBT^ Conoaetieut. 

■DWIN T. DARB¥, New York. 

m. 8. DATBNPOBT, _. " 

HOBACB BNOS,. ^ PenaajHaniA. 

MIOHBLB VICHBBA^ SleU/. 

BIMON PRAU, Cuba. 

JOHN N. FABBA&, Masraehaaatta. 

BNOOH 8. VOOO, PanniylTania. 

JOHN PRASIEB Mar/land. 

BIMBON H. QUILFOBD^ Pennajlraoka 

iaSSB 0. ORBBN, *« 

OANBY HATHAWAY, * 

JAUBBO A.JOHNSON, Naw Jaraey. 

JONAS Y. KBBN, PaomjWaoia. 

SANIBL J. La£LY New York. 

WM. B. LINBAWEAVBB^ PaanayWanU. 

JOHN LYNABi, M. D., Ireland. 



C. B. MoOBATH, 

FRANCIS MIGNOTTB, Cuba. 

GHABLBSA. HILBANK, Hew York. 

WM A. NBWLANB, J», PaaaiajWarf*. 

P. PBETERBB, M. IK, New Yoik. 

JAMBS PABSONS, Wtaoanatau 

ABRAM PRATT, fwvMjUmMom. 

8. O. PBRBY, New Yatk. 

J ABED A. PBBKINB, 

JAMBS B. BONBY, ;.PaanajlTi 

THOMAS BOBINSQN, BeUwara. 

THOMAS BOBSON, Ja.,.-. PawMflvania. 

H. C. BOGKWBLL, New Yark. 

H. P. B0BBBT8, liUnols. 

H. C. BBGISTBB^ Marylaad. 

A. EMORY 8TBEET, New Jaia^. 

JOHN SHBLPQN, JIa« York. 

C. 8. STOCKTON, ^ New Jacaaj. 

WILLIAM SMEDLBY, PanoajWaaia. 

OBOBGE B. SANPOBD, Naw Yatk. 

WM. H. SCHOLL, ^ PannaylTaBia. 

WM. H. TBUEMAN^ ..... " 

A. P. TOMPKINS, -.... «« 

J. J. TANBERFOBD, Marjlmad. 

GABLOS DEL YILLAB^ Cuba. 

AUOUSTIN DB YABQNA,... « 

J. A. WOODWABD,. PaDBajlTaa^ 

J. B. B. WBIOOINB New Janaj 



GRADUATES, 1864-'65. 

GASPER A. BBTANGOUBT,....Onba, FUling Pulp Caritiai and Boota oC Taatk 

BAMUBL A. BBBGQER, Mlaaouri, Sulphuric Ether. 

BOWABD BASSETS. New Jersej DiseaMM Ineident to First Dentitioa. 

BENJAMIN J. BINQ, Marjland Dentistrj. a Science. 

J. WESLEY CLEMSON, PeaDijlvania,... Predisposing Cansefl to Dental Cariaa. 

AUGUST CULMAN, M. D., Bavaria, Neuralgia of the Trigeminua. 

EDWIN T. DARBY, New York, Dentistry, a Prafeaston. 

HOBACB EN08, PennsylTania, Yulcanisad Rubber. 

SIMON FBAU Cuba, Ether. 

MICHELE FICHEEA, Bicilj, Filling Teeth. 

T. N. FABRAR, Maaaachusatta, Intermittent and Hjstarf cal Naualgla. 

SIMON GUILFORD PennsjWania, Taacularitj of DenUna. 

JAMBS 0. A. JOHNSON, New Jersaj, Extraction of Teeth. 

JOHN LYMAN. M. D., Ireland...... MiUUrj DentUtrjr. 

C. A. MILBANK, New York, Diseases Attending Firat Dentltlaa. 

OH AS. B. MoGBATH, Panns/lvania, Hysteria. 

WM. A. NEWLAND,. ^ Fractures of tba Taatk. 

ABMMPB^TT, " Odontology. 

8. G. I ERRY, New Yofk, InflammaUon. 

P. PRETEBKE, M. D., " Development of Teefb. 

J ABED A. PERKINS, Maasaehnaatta, Causa of Dental Oariea. 

THOS. ROBINSON, Delaware, Irreguiaritiea of the PenaanaBt Taath. 

THOMAS ROBSON. Ja^ PennsylTania, Bubber. 

BBWLEIT. C. BOCKWELL..;..New York, Nitrous Oxida. . 

A. EMORY STREET, New Jersey, Entire Arttfldal Dentnraa. 

W. H. 8CU0LL, PennsylTania, Induratad Bubber. 

GBO. B. 8ANF0KB. New York, Teeth and their Dlsaaaaa. 

J. B. B. WRIGGENS, New Jersey, ...Caries of the Teeth. 

J. A. WOODWABIV^.. — « PaoB^lvaaia,. Trwtaant of Bxpotfed D^tttel Fttl^ 



ruiTis METaoi mum, 

IMPBOVBMBlfT PATBHTBD SBPTBMBBR 4, 18M. 



Free Use for Trial without a License until Sept 1866. 

No more Licenses Issued until that Date. 

Price, $3 an Ounce, Troy Weight. 



This Material is not only considered the best yet known for filling 
teeth except gold, but invaluable for repairing rubber plate work, 
and various other uses about the office and laboratory — ^being abso- 
lutely free from mercury, it can be used advantageously in connec- 
tion with gold and silver, without discoloration or injury to them. 

The Plastic Metallic Filling is put up in thin ingots or bai^s, con- 
venient for use, about ^ of an inch in thickness, and § of an ounce 
in weight, each stamped with the name of the patentee and the 
dates of the patents. 

Price, $2 an ingot; postage free. Half ingots, $1. 

For particulars apply for a circular. 



nmm fdi nm tie fiuihii. 

Patented Feb. 28| 1^65. 

In sets of eight or twelve, steel handles, at $3 and $4.50 a set 
respectively. Postage 24 and 36 cents. 

With Silver and German Silver Bulbs and Pounts, from $6 to $20 
a set, according to style and material. 

Bights to manufacture and sell these instruments granted on 
reasonable terms. 

Dr. B. WOOD, Dentist, 

ALBANY, N. T. 

Januarsf, 1866. 



HORATIO C. KERN. 



XAIIU7AOTI7REK 07 



SDRGICU&DEKTUIIISTBDIIEIITMIUUC- 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kinds of Instruments, Dental Files, &c. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his lustruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure' instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered hin^ will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



TBSTIX-i:03Sri-A.X.S- 

501 North Seventh Street, Phihdelphiay June 8M, 1863. 
H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Peiroe, D. D. S, 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavate rs recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The last excavators obtained from yon 
are of a very superior quality. 1 can recommend them as being equal te 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buokinoham, D. D.S. 

June 25h, 1863. 



R. W. AROHBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Patented September 4, I860. 
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CHARLES ABBHS- & SONS. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

ISTOS. 53538 Sc 5330 PS.A.R STRSST, 
PHITADEIiPHIA, 

The attention of Dentists is invited to our FINE GOIjD FOIIj, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHESITE FINE GOIjD FOUj, 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

AliE. our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOIiVTEIiT PURE 

GOliD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhlUdelphla 



A. JONES, 

Na 724 BHOAD'WAT, TSt. 7., 



WHILE THAKKING THE 



DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
tweutjr-five years, begs leave to say, that be still continaes his bnsiiieas 
as usual at the above number, where may be found 

All Articles in the Dental Line, 

Of his own, and other manufacturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to. 



JOHN KLEIN 

RemoTED 

TO THE S. W. CORNER OP TENTH & ARCH STS. 

VHXBI HK HAS OPSNKD A LABaC 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

For the Sale of the Latest Improred Teelh, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND FLAfE WORK, 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PINS. 

Together with a large assortment of all kinds of Dental Instruments, and 
other articles needed bj the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimonials, 
as regards the qaalitj of mj Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists in the profession. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

iuniFiimiiEis OF FflicBiiin teeth 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



634 Arch St., sonth-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILAlDELPHlA, PENNA. 



LTJTIIEIl'S 



This invaluable preparation is now used hjy and meets the approbation 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union -as 
being the only Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integrity 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the decay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the cavity, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packagrei containing 1 oz.^ ... $8.00 

Do. do. 6 dwts., ... 1.00 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose return 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street, 

NEW YORK. 




A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots j also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of $1. 

C. H. ROBERTS, M. ,D., 

POUGHKEBPSIE. V. ¥. 



BLOCK TEETH AND VULCAIHTR 



I would reapeotfnlly inform the Dbhtal PRorBSSiON that my Laboratory haa b«en 
REMOVED TO lOO HORTU TENTH STREET, where, after baviog mad« 
oonsiderable improTements in my style of carving and enamels, with aaaietants alto, I am 
now enabled to ezeoate all orders with promptneaa and deapateh. 

Dentiata wishing to try Valcanite Biiee, can have a few casea made at a redooed prie«. 

WAS. R HALL. 

100 North Tenth Street, Philadelptiit. 




RUBENOAME & STOCKTON, 

iiaiiK iHti. 

835 j^RCH STREET, 

PBZlbABBlbrBZA, 7A. 

Manufacturers of POEOELAIN TEETH. GOLD AND TIN POILS. 
Dealers in every variety of INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS required 
by the Dentist. All orders carefully and promptly tilled. Write plainly, 
giving name and residence in full, and address 

BUBENOAME k STOCKTON. 825 Arch Street, Fhila. 



The undersigned having connected himself with Messrs. Rubknoamb & Stock- 
TOH, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Porcelain Teeth, Dental Material, 
etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental Profession, 
which ill-health compelled him to suspend some years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing ^all be wanting on his part to make these 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 
RespectAiUy, 

JOHM R. MgCURDY. 



RTJBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



Our teeth continae to give the utmost satLsfiietion to all who use than. 
The many improvements we are introducing in styles and shades are 
gaining for us new friends every day, and from all parts of the countij 
we are in receipt of the highest encomiums. Already it is conceded, by 
a large proportion of the dental profession, that our make of teeth stand 
foremost in every particular. Many are the statements which we receive, 
directly and indirectly, asserting, with emphasis, that they are equal to 
any, and even superior to most of those oifered by other manufacturers. 

To any who have not used our teeth, we would say, give us a fair trial. 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Our terms to consumers and dealers are liberal. Address 

RUBENCAME 8l STOCKTON, 

825 A&CB SV&BBV, 



We are prepared to supply the Profession with a very superior quality 
of our own make of Gold Foil. This Foil is made of double-refined gold, 
and is soft and adhesive. It is put up carefully in books, each of which 
contains the full weight marked upon it. Below we give a few certifi- 
cates, attesting its good working qualities, and its thorough fitness for 
even the nicest operations. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



Phila., June 21» 1866. 
RuBBXCAHB & Stockton — Gentlemen — The No. 4 Gold Foil lately procured 
from you, works well ; equal, I think, to any I have used. 

Yours, &c., C. N. PEIRCE, 601 N. Seventh St. 

Phtla., June 20, 1866. 
Messrs. Rubbncahb & Stockton— I have used your Gold Foil since it wu 
first put in the market, and can recommend it as equal, if not superior, to anj 
I have ever used. T. L. BUCKINGHAM. 243 N. Ninth Street, 

Messrs. Rubbncamb & Stockton — Gents, — I have used j;our Gold Foil for 
months past, and heing pleased with its good working qualities, I can have no 
hesitation in expressing my approbation of it in this way. 

Phila., June 26, 1865. C. E. HOPKINS, 1116 Walnut Street 

Phila., June 27, 1866. 
Messrs. Rubbnoamb & Stockton — Qents, — In response to your inquiry as 
to my opinion of your Gold Foil, I take pleasure in stating that after a trial of 
most of the prominent Foils in the market, I now give yours a decided pre- 
ference. All that I have obtained has possessed the following prominent quiii- 
ties, adhesiveness, ductility and uniformity, the last being a quality which fyw 
gold foUs can claim. Yours, truly, GEORGE T. BARKER, 1111 Arch St 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 




I 

The abore eat representa Dr. Mosklvt^s Nitrous Ozidr Gas Gkhbbator, with Retort 
in poeition on top, and one side let down so as to show the inside fixtures. 

This is the most Compact, Bvficibiit and Ecoromioal Apparatus ever offered to the 
dental profession. The Qas is thoroughly washed by being forced through tbe ohemioal 
baths, and is ready for immediate use. Twenty minutes will suffice to make enough for one 
operation. 

The sice of the Qenerator is sixteen inches long, four inches wide, and fourteen inches 
deep, and the weight about ten pounds. 

Trb Price has bber so bbducbd, that we can now furnish tbe Apparatus complete, 
(inoludiuff the Qenerator, Retort, Inhaling Bag, (7 gall.,) Rubber Mouth-piece, aoa two 
sets of Chemicals,) for twentyjive dollars. Boxing, extra, one dollar and fifty cents. 

LIST OP PRICES. 

Gas Generator, Retort, and two sets Chem^cnls. |I5 OO 

Inhaling Bag, 6 gallons • 6 75 

** 6 " 7 25 

" •» 7 •' 7 75 

Gasometer, 40 '• 18 00 

Retorts, quarts, • 1 00 

Rubber Mouth-piece 2 50 

Ammonia, Fused, best, per pound gO 

•• Crystaliied, best, per pound, 76 

RXmENCAME & STOCKTON, 

83S ARCH STREET, PHII.A. 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 



rrj^Tz:Ei itoxice. 

A abort man, with red hair, red whiskets, and sear on one eheok, is traTelinft throogb 
the country, and ofTering teeth for sal« wbi'h he represents as of oar make. He elaimi 
aifio to be an ngeni for a new vulcanite base, and Ulks glibly. We pronoance him an 
impostor, and caution all parties againat having any dealings with him. 

RUBENCAME A STOCKTON, 826 Aroh street Phils. 

IJ>TSXIiTJCXI02SrS 

IK THB 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF NITROUS OXIDE, 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROGEN OR LAUGHINO GAS, 

yOB DENTAL AND SVItfilCAL PVEPOSES* 

1}Y GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Ueutal Sur^^ory and Tberapeatka io tlic 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 



RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1866. 



Will be ready in April. 



Price, one dollar. 







THE LATEST! THE STEOU 0E8T ! THE BEST! ' 

Price, Brass, each • $2 00 

'' Iron, Oalvanised, eaoh,...%%. »...« ....•.«% 1 J* 

•' each , 1 » 

«» Bolt and Nut *. 10 

•' Wrench,,.. !• 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 825 Arch Street, Phila. 



WHITNEY'S 

IMPROVED VULCANIZERS. 

i 
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From the large advaoce in the prioe of all the materials need in the 
manufactore of rolcaniaen — in the labor and government tax — ^I am com- 
pelled to advance the price of mj machines enough to oorer the increased 
cost of mannfacture. 

I have kept aloDg, at the old prices, during the last year and a half, 
realisbg veiy little profit, hoping that prices woold go down, but from the 
cootinnal advance such cannot be expected. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

Yulcanizersj 2 Flask, Lamp or Gas Burner, complete fur use,.. . .$15 75 

« 3 « « ** " " IG 80 

Extra, for both Lamp and Gas Burner, 50 

<^ Thermometer, Tube aod Scale, (by mail 6 cents puntage,) 1 00 

« Flasks of Malleable Iron, 874 

*< Lamps, 75 

.« Gas Burner,. 75 

« Wrench for Flask, 10 

" Round Wrench, , . 30 

" Straight " 25 

<* Bolts for Flask, (per set of 3,) 18 

<( Packing, per strip, 5 

Kerosene Stove adapted to this Yulcanizer,. *2 75 

When packed for Shipping, box, 25 

U^ The Government Tax on these Machines is live per cent., which i 
added to the above prices. 

All orders promptly attended to. 

For sale at all Dental Depots. 



IP 

Wo A. ©W^F^'^Ss" (O^A- 
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PORCELAIN TEETH, 

No. 516 ARCH STREBT, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



We inyite the attention of Dentists and Dealers to our afiaortment • !' 
Abtifioial Teeth, believing them equal to any offered to the professioi]. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and Gum Tkxth for 
Gk)LD and Silysb Plate, and Rubber ob Yuloanite Work, iiudnding 
Block and Single Teeth, for Yuloanite, with 

PATEUT MACHINE-BCADE 

D0UBLE>«HE1DED PINS. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in thr 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one fur 
insertion in the Bubbejr. The upper central blocks have each fire pixij;, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together, Fifty 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling us to fiui^ 
them in this improved manner, in which way they are not made by toy 
other manufacturer. 

From the many testimonials received in regard to their stesnoth, we 
are led to believe they are 

THE STRONOEST TEBTH MADB. 

WE ARE ALSO PREPARED TO FURNISH 

Lathes, VtdcaniserSy Ohairs, fcc Ac. 

Also, a neat and complete apparatus for manufacturing 

W. A. DUFF & OO. 



EG1»^~ 



Db. J. J. OBIFtlTH, S. D. 8. f 816 Arch StTMt, PhOl. { 
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TO THE PB0PES8I0H. 

In issuing ihe « Dental Times," we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners, To this end we earnestly soUcit from our 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the foots and the 
method, and we wiU lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desirmg to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annum, with name and address, to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 248 North Ninth street, Phihidelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentbts in the United Stat«^, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 



AEf {FICI4L TEITS. 




▲WARDXD TO 
AT THB 

TV^ORLD'S FiLIR IN PRUSSIA, 

1866, 

FOR EXCBLLBNCB IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

The attentioii of Dentiita ia called to our late pattern of 

BLOCK TEETH FOR RUBBER BASE. 

In elaiming for them 

BEAUTY, NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

We are endorsed by all who bare given them a trial, as well as by the fact that we bare 
jast reeeiTed a Prizb Mbdil at the World's Fair in Prussia, for ezoellence in the manufao- 
tare of Artifioisl Teeth 
Oar assortment of Block Teeth for Rabber Base is qaite raried. 

PRICES. 

Blocks or Seotions for Rabber Base, 20 cents. 

Single Qam Teeth, ** ** 20 ** 

•* " Plate Work, 20 «« 

Plain Teeth, for PlaU Work 10 '< 

•• *• for Robber Work 10 •» 

PiTot Teeth, 8 *' 

sroszoa. 

Onr Teeth for Rabber Work huTc DOUBLE-HEADBD PINS. These are distinct and well 
formed. Ooe of them is really Inserted in the tooth, the other is at the extremity of the 
pin, OUTBID B. We thus secare a firm resistance in the body of the tooth, and ample space 
for the retention of the rabber aroand the pin on' side. Oar castomers pronounce them 
<* Bxcelsior.*' 

A libtnl DiMOiiBt made to Wholeiale Doalan, 

JOHNSON & LUND. 



FRIOB RBDUOBD. 



iMPRiif le jimnATiG fimm. 



One*half iIm. 



SNOW ti LEWIS, 

No. 278 MAIK STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 



The attention of the Dental Profession is called to this Instrument 
with confidence that it will be found the most efficient substitute for the 
mallet and assistant jet devised. 

The instrument has been in use for some time, having been submitted 
to practical tests by some of the best operators in the country, and in 
every instance it has met with approbation. 

The working parts are simple, and not liable to get out of order. They 
are contained in a handle of German silver, (silver-plated,) not larger 
than an ordinary ivory handle. The above cut represents the Plugger, 
one-half siie. The Instrument is operated by pressing the point upon 
the gold in the cavity in the manner of an ordinary hand plugger ; the 
socket holding the point recedes into the handle a short distance, and a 
blow is given, which can be varied to any one of four degress of intensity 
at the will of the operator. It can be held in iany position in the hand, 
and after a little practice, can be used m more places than a mallet. 

PRICKS. 

We have reduced our price on and after July Ist, as follows : 

Automatic Plugger,. f 10 GO 

Extra Points, per dosen, • 3 50 

Points in the rough, fitted to the socket, per doien,. 1 50 

Points of any desired pattern furnished to order. All styles of Atkin- 
son's and Abbot's points constantly on hand. The plugger will be sent 
by express or mail on receipt of price, otherwise by express, G. 0. D., 
with charges. 

For sale by the inventors and manufacturers, 

SNOW & LEWIS, 

■#. »19 MAia STRUT, BVFVAIA, S. T. 




HATES^ VI7L0ANIZBRS. 

w 
I.IST OF PRICES. 

Iron Glad Ot«ii for one flaik, with Karofano, Aleohol. or 

OaiBamer, .* $15 00 

Iron Olad OTon for two flaaki, with Keroiane, Aloobol, or 

aaiBamar, 16 Of 

Iron Clad BoUar for two flaaks, with Keroiana, Aloohol, or 

GaiBamar, 17 00 

Vnleanlaing Bailor, of ooppar, for two oaaaa, indadlnc two 

flaiki, ft ?.... 15 75 

ValeaoliiDg Bailor, af aoppar, for thraa oaiai, ineladins thraa 

flaaks, ! 16 80 

Karaeana Haatar alone, inolnding Bund for Valoaniier,. . . . S 50 

TharmoBeter for Vnleaniilng Oran or Boiler 2 00 

Thermometer Tube and Scale, for Vnleaniaing Oven or 

Boiler, T 1 00 

Antomatio Barner 1 50 

Aleohol Holder, 25 

Flask for Vnleaniilng Oven or Boiler, each, 50 

Clamp for Flask, 50 

Wrench for Vnleaniaing Oran ar Boiler, 35 

Packing Duster and eontents, 25 

Bxtra Packing, a«Bh, 10 

Bztra Qas Fixtures, 60 

Orden to insure prompt attention should contain ossb Correct 
change will be returned with the goods. When not so accompanied, 
the express charge for colleetion will iiiTmiiably be added. Pamph- 
lets sent gratuitously. Address, 

GEORGE E. HAYES, 

Comer Main and South Divition SU., Buffalo, JV*. Y. 



nMm Miias FonniNBL mi 

KAHUFAOTURBD BT THB PROPRIKTOR, AUBAST, H. T. 



Wood's PLAario Mbtallio Filuho. (Patented March 20, 1860, and September 
4, 1864.) Price $8 an ooDce, Troy weight. Put up in 1 oz., | os. and i ob., 
ingots, each stamped with the name of the Patentee and the date of both patents. 

Wood's Amalqaxatbd FiLLoio.-*-$2anoance.«— It contains a small proportion of 
meicnry, and the ingots are accordingly stamped *< Amaloamatbd." 

Wood's Plastic Fusible Mktal. — For Mechanical Dentistry. — Eepairing Rnbber 
Work— and for Solder, etc.— (Patent March 20, 1860.) $1.60 per oz.— This is not 
designed for filling teeth — requiring too high a heat, IScc. It is distinguished from 
the " Filling" by the patent mark. 

Wood's SiLVgrn Amalgam. — In filings, $4 an ounce. It requires less mereuiy 
than the ordinary preparations, and is superior in all the other requisites. Sample 
packages of i oz., at f 1. 

Pluogbms for Using thb Plastic Mktallio Fillivg, &c.— In sets of 8 or 12, 
steel handles, at $8 and $4.60 a set, respectively. Each instrument is stamped — 
** Wood's Patbjiv, Feb. 28, 1866," any oflbred for sale that are not so stamped are 
infringements. 

All letters should enclose stamps for return postage. 



Addrbss 



TiroOI>, ]M[. !>., Dentist, 

ALBANY., K. Y. 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



lUHVrAOTCKBS OV 



SORGICU&DENTUIRSTROMEIITMILEUC. 



The subscriber would again remind the profession that he still contmves 
to manufacture all kinds of Instbumbntb, Dsntal Files, fto. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchamng the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will he 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



501 NoBTH Seventh Stebet, Philadelphia^ June Sthj 1863. 
H. G. Eebn — Dear Sir — ^The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. G. N. Peikgs, D. D. S. 

Mb. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The ezcayatcrs recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. J>. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The last excavators obtained from yoo 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal to 
any I have ever used. T. L. BuoKiNOHAM , D. D. S. 

June 25h, 1863. 



B. Vr. AHOBBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

PateMteU September 4, I860. 




CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.ADEI.PHIA. 

The attention of Dentists is inyited to oar FINE GOLD FOIIj, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6| 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHESITE FIHE GOLD FOIL, 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLUTELY PVRE 

GOLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

Phltad«Iplil* 



A. JONES, 

Na 724 BROADWAT, IT. 7^ 



WHILS THANKING THB 



DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage they have extended to him for the hftt 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that he still oontinues his bnaineiS 
as usual at the above numberj where may be found 

All Articles in the Dental Line. 

Of his own, and other manufactureni of the most 



AND 



At the Host Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to 



JOHN KLEIN 

BEinOTCD 

TO THE S. W. CORNER OP TENTH & ARCH STS. 

\kHIBI X HAS OPXNKD A LAaOX 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

r«r the Sale tt the Latest Imprered Teeth, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND PLATE WORK, 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PINS. 

Together with a large assortment of all kinds of Dental Instruments, and 
other articles needed by the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimonials, 
as regards the quality of my Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists b the profession. 

NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

BU00S8S0RS TO 

lUiFlimiKllS OF FfllCEUIH TBBTI 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., sonth-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



MAMilllTEAW WMTI'FliHiB. 

This invalnable preparation is now used bj, and meets the approbation 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union as 
being the onlj Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integritj 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on aooount either of the great extent of the deeaj, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficultj of access to the emij, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packairea containing 1 os*, - - • - $a.M 

Do. do. 6 dwta., ... 1.00 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose return 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street. 

NSW YOBK. 

EMIEf 8 0i-Mf If ICIJIli 

A substitute for Amaloah in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots j also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-oonduotor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Materiah and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91. 

C. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POVGHKEEP8IB, N. Y. 

BLOCK teeth and VULCANITE. 



I would reflpMtfally inform the Dertal Pbofessioh that my Laboratory hat %mo 
REMOVED TO lOO NORTH TENTH STREET, where, after haring ntde 
oonaiderable improTements in my style of earring and enamels, with aniitanta alto, I m 
now enabled to exeonte all orders with promptness and despateh. 

Dentists wishing to try Voleanite Base, can hare a few oases made at a rednoed piioe. 

WM. R HALL. 

100 North Tenth Street, Philadalphis. 




RUBENOAME & STOCKTON, 

BIHIIK inti 

825 A^RCH STREET, 



PBZLABIILPBZA, 

Mann&otnrers of FOBOELAIN TEETH, GOLD AND TIIT TOILS. 
Dealers in every variety of INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS required 
bjr the Dentist All orders carefully and promptly tilled. Write plainly, 
giving name and residence in full, and address 

BIJBENOAME k STOOETOV, 825 Aroh Street, Phila. 



The undersigned having connected himseir with Messrs. Rubehoamb & Stock - 
Tox, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Porcelain Teeth, Dental Materia^, 
etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental Profession, 
which ill-health compelled him to suspend some years since. i fpf. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make these 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 
RespectlVillyy 

JOHH R. ncClJBDT. 



RXTBENOAME & STOCKTON. 

Oar teeth oontinae to give the utmost satis&ction to all who nse diem. 
The macy improyements we are introdnciDg in styles and shadea are 
gaining for us new friends every day, and from all parts of the coimtij 
we are in reoeipt of the highest encominms. Already it is conceded, bj 
a large proportion of the dental profession, that onr make of teedi stand 
foremost in every partionlar. Many are the statements which we reeeive, 
directly and indirectly, asserting, with emphasis, that they are equal to 
any, and even superior to most of those offered by other manufacturers. 

To any who have not used our teeth, we would say, give us a fair trial. 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Our terms to consumers and dealers are liberal. Address 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 
8aS AB.OB sv&Bav, 



We are prepared to supply the Profession with a very superior quality 
of our own make of Gold Foil. This Foil is made of double-refined gold, 
and is soft and adhesive. It is put up carefully in books, each of which 
contains the full weight marked upon it. Below we give a few certifi- 
cates, attesting its good working qualities, and its thorough fitnesa lor 
even the nicest operations. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



Phila., Jane 21, 1865. 
RcfBBNGAHB & Stocktok — Omtlemen — The No. 4 Gold Foil lately procured 
from you, works well ; equal, I think, to any I have used. 

Yours, &c., C. N. PEIRCE, 501 N. Seventh St 

Phila., June 20, 1865. 
Messrs. Rubbngaxb & Stooktox — I have used your Gold Foil since it was 
first put in the market, and can recommend it as equal, if not superior, to any 
I have ever used. T. L. BUCKINGHAM, 243 N. Ninth Stmt. 

Mbssrs. Rubbngamb a Stocktok— Gente.— I have used yonr Gold Foil for 
months past, and being pleased with its good working qnalities, I can have no 
hesitation in expressing my approbation of it in this way. 

Phila., June 26, 1865. C. E. HOPKINS, 1115 Walnut Street. 

Phila., June 27, 1865. 
Mbssrs. Rubbkcamb A Stockton— Gento.— In response to your inquirj as 
to my opinion of your Gold Foil, I take pleasure in stating that after a trial of 
most or the prominent Foils in the market, I now mve yours a decided pre- 
ference. All that I have obtained has possessed the followmg prominent quali- 
ties, adhesiveness, ductility and uniformity, the last being a qualitr which few 
gold foils can claim. Yours, truly, GEORGE T. BARKER, 1111 Arch St 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 




The aboTe oat repreients Db. Mo8klst*8 NiTBevB Ozids Gas Gshsbatob, with Retort 
in pofition on top, and one lide let down lo at to show the inside flztnref . 

This ia the most Compact, Bfficibvt and Bconomical Apparatos erer offered to the 
dental profession. The Gas is thoroughly washed by being forced through the chemioal 
baths, and is ready for immediate use. Twenty minutes will suffice to make enough for one 
operation. 

The rise of the Generator is sixteen inches long, four inches wide, and fourteen inches 
deep, and the weight about ten pounds. 

Thb Pbick has bbbn so BBDDCBD, that we can now famish the Apparatus complete, 
(including the Generator, Retort, Inhaling Bag, (7 gall.,) Rubber Mouth-piece, and two 
sets of Chemicals,) for twenty-Jive doUare. Boxing, extra, one dollar and fifty cents. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

Gas Generator. Retort, and two sets Chemicals, $15 00 

Inhaling Bag, 5 gallons, 6 75 

" 6 " 7 25 

»« «» 7 «» 7 75 

Gasometer, 40 " 18 00 

Retorts, quarU, 1 00 

Rubber Mouth-piece, ; 2 50 

Ammonia, Fused, beat, per pound '. 90 

•* Crystalized, best, per pound, 75 

RXTBENCAMB & STOCKTON, 

83S ARCH 8TRKET, PHUA. 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 



A 



x-a.b:e ^toxioe- 

A short man, with red hair, red whiskers, aod soar on one eh»k. I9 traTelfur At««e^ 
the oountry, and offering teeth for sale, which he represent* as of oar m^ke He claim.' 
also to he an agent for a new Tolcanite hsM, and talks glihlj. We pronn^tKw him *v 
impostor, and caution all parties against having any dealings with h\m^ 

RUBENCAME A, STOCKTON, B125 Arch itf**l Phila 

I^TSXRTJOXIOl^S 

IH THB 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF NITROUS OZIDE, 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROQEN OR LAUGHJNC GAS, 

FOR DENTAL AND SURGICAL PDRFOSES, 

BY GEO. T. BARKETR, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Dental Surgery and Therapentica in the 
Pennsjlvania College of Dental Surgery. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1866. 



Will be ready in April. 



Price, one dollar. 




iL^ 




THE LATEST! THE STEONGEST! THE BEST! 

Price, Brass, each, |S f>t 

Iron, Galvanised, each...... ,,.,,,> \ j^ 

" ** each r , 1^ 

" Boltand Nat, „,, W 

'* Wrench, , .,. IV 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 825 Arch Street, Phila. 



W^HITNEY'S 

IMPROVED VULCANIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

<^ H Ko. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., complete for use, for 

alcohol or gas, ' $16 75 

No. 2, with two flasks, for kerosene, Itt 76 

No. 8, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

«* " « lor kerosene, ^ 17 80 

Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). . 1 OO 

Flasks of malleable iron, \ 87 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 8, 18 

Round wrench, malleable iron, 80 

Straight •« « " 26 

Flask, « « « 10 

Packings, per piece,. 6 

Alcohol lamp, 76 

^^ Gas burner,..,.. 60 

g ^^^Mtf Kerosene stoye, with jacket to fit vulcanizer, .... • 2 75 

S ^H^H '*' *' without jacket, 2 60 

o MHH^^ ^^^ kerosene stove is a good thing, suited to all rulcaniaera. 
All orders, with cath^ promptly attended to. 

For sale at all Denial Depots. BnflTalo, N. Y. 

JOHN ^W^. M^SSEY, 

MANUFACTURER OF 
AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS, 

No. 114 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, 

THIRD DOOR ABOVB ARCH 8TREBT. 






Having tested the teeth manufaotnred by J. W. Massej, we respectfolly 

recommend them to the Dental Profession as equal, if not superior, to any 

now made. 

WM. P. HENRY, D. D. 8., 

DemoMtraior of Mechanical DenOstryy PhUaddpkia Dental College. 

GEORGE BROCKWAY, New York. 

GEORGE CHEVELIER, M. D., Boston. 



e45r 



W. A. IDIUIFF & (C!(D). 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

Na 516 ARCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



We invite the attention of Dentists and Dealers to our assortment of 
Artificial Tuth, believing them equal to any offered to the profeaskm. 

We are prepared to furnish every variety of Plain and Oum Tbeth for 
Gold and Silver Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, ineladiBg 
Block and Single Teeth, for Ynloanite, with 

PATBHT MACHINB-MADB 

D01IBIE*«HEAD£D PINS. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well-formed heads, one in the 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Bubber. The upper central blocks have each five piBS, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together. Filly 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling us to finidi 
them in this improved manner, in which way they are not made by Ray 
other manufacturer. 

From the many testimonials received in regard to their strkngth, we 
are led to believe they are 

THE STRONGEST TEBTH IffADB. 

yr* ABE ALSO PBKPABED TO rCBRISH 

Lathes, Vulcanisers, Chairs, &c. &c 

Also, a neat and oomplete apparatus for manaftotaring 



W. A. DUFF & CO 

Dm. J . J . OBirriTH, D. D. 1. { (!• Afch Street, Phlla. 
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Aconite as a Dental Therapeutic, by Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S., 97 
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TO TEE PBOFESSIOK. 

Id issuing the " Dental Times/' we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To this end we earnestly solicit from oar 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, give us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under* 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per annunty with name and address, to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Ninth street, Philadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United St&teB, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changing their 
location. 
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▲WABDBD TO 
▲T THE 

^V\roRLI3'S FA.IR IN PRUSSIA, 

1836, 

VOK EXCELLENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 

The atUntion of Dentists is oalled to oar late patterni of 

BLOCK TEETH FOR RUBBER BASE. 

In claiming for them 

BEAUTY. NATURAL APPEARANCE & TOUGHNESS, 

We are endorsed bj all who hare given them a trial, as well as bj the fact that we hare 
just received a Prizb Mbdil at the World'* Fair in Prossia, for excellence in the manafac- 
tare of Artificial Teeth 
Oar assortment of Block Teeth for Robber Base is qoite varied. 

PRICES. 

Blocks or Sections for Robber Base, 20 cents. 

Single Qam Teeth, '' «' 20 '* 

*» •• PlateWork, 20 " 

Plain Teeth, for Plate Work 10 " 

•• »' for Rubber Work» 10 •* 

Pivot Teeth, 8 »• 

xrovzcB. 

Oor Teeth for Robber Work hive DOUBLE-HEADED PINS. These are distinct and well 
formed. One of them is really inserted in the tooth, the other is at the extremity of th« 
pin, ODTSiDB. We thus secore a firm resistance in the body of the tooth, and ample space 
for the retention of the robber aroond the pin oolside. Oar costomers pronoonce Uiem 
** Bzoelslor." 

A Llb0ral Difeonnt made to WhoIeMlo Dealen. 



JOHNSON 8l LUND. 



SNOW tt LEWIS' 

iMPiPie mmukim fimm. 



Ho. 278 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. T. 



• 

This iDitramtnt is tht moit t flQitni rabsiitaie for th* mallet and airistant yet deviiad. 
•BabliDS the operator to dispeoie with that great asnoyanoe to the patient, the preieeet 
9t a third penon. It ii the first and obioiiial AntomaUo Plugger with the working parti 
Mntained In a handle. 

The ahoTe oat repreaenti the Plagger one half siie. The inatmnient is operated by piea- 
Ing the point upon the gold in the eavity, in the manner of an ordinary hand plagger; (be 
•ooket holding the point reoedei into the handle a short distance, and a blow is given whiah 
•an be rarled to any one of fonr degrees of of intensity, at the will of the operator. 

It is of good workmanship and aooarately fitted throngbont. The mannfaotiue of tbe 
Snow A Lewis PIngger reoeives the personal saperrision of the inTontors, and none af* 
•fared for sale until ftilly tested by them. Although not entirely noiseless, the ol^eetioe 
baa been obviated as far as possible, by a " rubber-faced " hammer. 

The time in filling is materially shortened, as the operator is always able to get the blow 
Just when it is required. It oan be held in any position in the hand, and after a little 
praotioe oan be used in more plaees than the mallet. 

THIS PLUOQBB OAN BB LOOKED by the ring on the handle, and used as a hand 
iastmment. The abore feature is not presented in any other Spring PIngger In market 

PRICKS. 

Antomatio Plagger, • • • .$10 00 

Points, per dosen, 3 50 

Pointa io the rough, fitted to the sooket, per dozen, 150 

Points of any desired pattern famished to order. All styles of Atkin- 
son's and Abbot's points constantly on hand. The plagger will be sent 
by express or mail on receipt of price, otherwise by express, G. 0. D.y 

with return charges. 

■ ■•» ■ 

DSHTAIi ARTICUI«ATOB. 

CAPABLE OF BEINQ ADJUSTED TO ANY THICKNESS OF CAST. 

Price, - - - - $2 50 



8NOW A I^GWIB' EXTENSION BBACKBT. 

Price, - - - - J12 00 
Price, SUver Plated, - - 15 00 
B^ For sale by the manufactarers, and at all Dental Depots. 




I.IST OP PRICB8. 

Iron Clad Orra for on« flaik, with Kerofeoe, Aleohol, or 

Qm Burner, flft 00 

Iroa Glad Oven for two flaska, with Keroaene, Aloobol, or 

_ ^Km^ OatBnmer,. 15 00 

M^BBI^ Iron Clad Boiler for two flasks, with Kerosene, AloohoL or 

A ^■^^■S^ GasBarner, 17 00 

^ VBl^^SP ^^^ ^^'^ Boiler for three flasks, with Kerosene. Atoohol, er 

*^ iBlP^r GasBorner, 18 00 

^ ^^^^^^^L Vnleanising Boiler, ef oopper, for two oaies, inoluding two 

pq ^K^ jjjL flssks, Ao , ^ 15 75 

O ^BttflH^ Valoanf sine Boiler, of oopper, for three eases, ioclodinK three 

P4 BM>;=^ rj |ill flasks, 10 80 

'"'"'^"' Kerosene Heater alone, inolnding Stand for Valcaniser,. . . . S 50 

Thermometer for V oleaniiing Oren or Boiler, 3 00 

Thermometer Tube and Boale, for Valeanisinc Oren or 

Boiler, 1 00 

T»Mi rn«;i A»An A utomatie Burner 150 

Inm Olad Uven, Aloobol Holder, «5 

Flask for Vnleanising 0?en or Boiler, each, 5<i 

Clamp for Flask, 50 

' W renob for Vnlosniitng Oren or Boiler, 25 

Packing Duster and oootents, 25 

Kxtra Packing, each, 10 

Extra Gas Fixtures, 50 

Orders to insure prompt attention should contain ossh Correct 
change will be returned with the goods. When not so aoeompanied, 
the express charge for oolleetion will invariably be added. Pamph- 
lets sent gratuitously. Address, 
Hatis* Flasks, with impbovbd Clamps. — The lug-joInt is now so constructed that ths 
•train all comes upon the castings. The pins only serve to keep the lugs in plaoe while 
not in use. The several parts all being attached together are not liable to get lost or mis- 
placed 

GEORGE E. HAYES, 

Cor. Main and South Division Stt., Buffalo, Jf. Y. 




fimm MiTHiLS miiiTa use 

MANUFACTURBD BT THB PROFRIKTOR, ALBAKT, V. T. 



Wood's Plastio Metallic Filling. (Patented March 20, 1860, and Septemb<^ 
4, 1864.) Price $8 an ounce, Troy weight. Put up in 1 ob., { oz. and ) ot., 
ingots, each stamped with the name of the Patentee and the date of both patents. 

Wood's Amalgamated Fillieo. — $2 an ounce. — It contains a small proportion of 
mercury, and the ingots are accordingly stamped •< Amalgamated." 

Wood's Plastic Fusible Metal. — For Mechanical Dentistry. — Repairing Rubber 
Work--and for Solder, etc.^( Patent Maroh 20, 1860.) $1.50 per oz.— This is not 
designed for filling teeth — requiring too high a heat, &c. It is distinguished from 
the « Filling" by the patent mark. 

Wood's Silver Amauoam. — In filings, $4 an ounce. It requires less mercury 
than the ordinary preparations, and is superior in all the other requisites. Sample 
packages of i oz., at $1. 

Pluggers roR Using the Plastic Metallic Filling, &c.— In sets of 8 or 12, 
steel bandies, at $8 and $4.50 a set, respectively. Each instrument is stamped— 
« Wood's Patent, Feb. 28, 1865," any oifered for sale that are not so stamped are 
InlHngementa. 

AH letters should enclose stamps for return postage. 

Address 

S. "WOODt All. D., DentUtt 

ALBANY., N. Y 



HORATfO C. KERN, 



UAMVWACTVMEM. OF 



SOBGICU&DEITUmSTRUMEHTMILEUC. 



The Bubsoriber would again remind the profession that he still continnes 
to manafactnre all kinds of Inbtbuments, Dental Files, &c. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
eonfidenee in his ability to produce an article fully equal .to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improyements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par- 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to conyince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the* importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



'rssxz3^coI^TZ^ALX■s. 

601 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia j June 8M, 1863, 
U. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excayators which you handed me some 
days since I haye had in constant use, and take great pleasure in sta^g 
that I belieye them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Tours, &c. C. N. Peirge, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. 0. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The ezcayatcrs recently manufiMStured 
by you haye been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give tli^n an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1863. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. 8. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The last excayators obtained from you 
are of a yery superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal te 
any I haye eyer used. T. L. Buckik0HAM, D. D. 8* 

June 25h, 1868. 



B. Mr. AROBBR'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 



Patented September 4, 1860. 
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OHARLBS ABBinr & SONS. 

MANUFACTUHERS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII<ADEI<PHIA. 

The attention of DentisU is ioTited to our FIIVG GOE.D FOIE., which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 6, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHESITE FINE GOLD FOIL, 

Nos. 4, 6 and 6. 

ALL our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOLVTELT PVRE 

CWLD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Address CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

FhlUtdelphta 



A. JONES, 

ITo. 724 BHOADWAT, If. 7. 



WHILB THANKING THB 



PENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
twenty-five years, begs leave to say, that be still oontinues his bosineM 
as usnal at the above number, where may be found 

All Articles in the Dental Line. 

Of his own, and other manufaoturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Most Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to 



JOHN KLEIN 

rehioted 

TO TIJE S. W. CORNER OF TENTH & ARCH ST8. 

«HKBR X HAS OPENED A LAROK 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

For the Sale of the Latest IiiproTe4 Teeih, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND PLATE WORK. 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PIM8. 

Together with a large assortment of all kinds of Dental Instraments, aoi 
other articles nreeded by the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimonials, 
as regards the quality of my Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists in the profession. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

8UCCS880B8 TO 

liinFACTinm of poicEuiii tiith 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILAIDELP.HIA, PENNA. 



^IftMANTIAII WiTEf ILLIN6. 



Tbifi invaluable preparation is now used by, and meets the approbalioD 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union as 
being the onl^ Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integrity 
and metallic color, without turning blaek and discoloring the teeth, aod as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Gold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the dtsoay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the cavity, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packaires containing 1 oe*^ ... $8.00 

Do. do. 6 dwtfl., ... 1.O0 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose return 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LUTHER, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-second Street, 

NEW YORK. 

EOllEf 8 <^S-Mf liMIli 

A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Tbeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling OTcr 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Denial Materials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of 91- 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKBEP8IB, N. Y. 

BLOCK TEBTH and VULCANITR 



I would retpeetfoUy inform the Dbhtal Pbofbsbiov that mj Laboratory has baoa 
RBMOVISO TO lOO HORTH TBNTU STREET, where, after haring made 
eoDiiderable improvements in my style of earring and enamels, with assistants also, I am 
BOW enabled to exeoate all orders with promptneu and despatch. 

Dtaliats wishing to try Volcanite Base, oan have a few eases made at a redneed piiee. 

WM. R HALL, 

100 North Tenth Stnet, Phi)adel|»hia. 




RUBENOAME & STOCKTON, 

■KlIIi Mlltl. 

825 A.RCH: STREET 

Mann&ctiirers of POEOELAIU TEETH. GOLD AND TIN FOILS. 
Dealers in every rariety of INSTRUMENTS AND MATERIALS required 
by the Dentist All orders carefully and promptly tilled. Write plainly, 
giying name and residence in full, and address 

BUBENOAHE & STOOKTON, 826 Arch Street, Fhila. 



The undersigned having connected himself with Messrs. Rubemoam a & Stook- 
TOM, as a Special Partner, in the manufacture of Porcelain Teeth, Dental Material, 
etc., is desirous of renewing the business intercourse with the Dental Profession, 
which ill-health compelled hUn to suspend some years since. 

He pledges himself that nothing shall be wanting on his part to make these 
renewed relations as pleasant and as satisfactory as those heretofore maintained. 
RaspectAillyy 

JOHN R. RIcCIJRDT. 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 

Our teeth continue to give the utmost satisfaction to all who use them. 
The many improvements we are introducing in styles and shades are 
gaining for us new friends every day, and from all part« of the eountiy 
we are in receipt of the highest encomiums. Already it is conceded, by 
a large proportion of the dental profession, that our make of teeth stand 
foremost in every particular. Many are the statements which we receive, 
directly and indirectly, asserting, with emphasis, that they are equal to 
any, and even superior to most of those offered by other manufacturers. 

To any who have not used our teeth, we would say, give us a fair trial. 

All orders promptly attended to. 

Our terms to consumers and dealers are liberal. Address 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

825 AROB 8T&SBT 



We are prepared to supply the Profession with a very superior quality 
of our own make of Gold Foil. This Foil is made of doublo-refined gold, 
and is soft and adhesive. It is put up carefully in books, each of which 
contains the full weight marked upon it. Below we give a few certifi- 
cates, attesting its good working qualities, and its thorough fitness for 
even the nicest operations. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON. 



O B li T I F I O A. T B S . 

Pbila , June 21, 1865. 
RuBBNCAMB & Stockton — OentUmen — ^The No. 4 Gold Foil lately procured 
from vou, works well ; equal, I think, to any I have used. 

Yours, &c., C. N. PEIRCE, 501 N. Seventh St 

PniLA., June 20, 1865. 
Mbssrs. Rubbncamb & Stockton — I have used your Gold Foil since it was 
first nut in the mat-ket, and can recommend it as equal, if not superior, to any 
1 have ever used. T. L. BUCKINGHAM, 243 N. Ninth Street. 

Mbssbs. Rubbnoavb a Stockton— Ge/i<*.— I have used your Gold Foil for 
months past, and heing pleased with its good working qualities, I can have no 
hesitation in expressing my approbation of it in this way. 

Phila., June 26, 1866. 0. E. HOPKINS, 1115 Walnut Street 

Phila., June 27, 1865. 
Mbssbs. Rubbnoavb &. Stockton— Oentt* — ^In response to your inquiry as 
to my opinion of your Gold Foil, I take pleasure in sUting that after a trial of 
most of the prominent Foils in the market, I now give yours a decided pre 
ference. All that I have obtained has possessed the following prominent quali- 
ties, adhesiveness, ductility and uniformity, the last being a quality which few 
gold foiU can claim. Yours, truly, GSORGfi T. BARKER, 1111 Arch St 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 




Thtt ftbove out reproMnts Db. Mo8blbt*s Nitbods Oxidb Gab Qrnbbatob, with Retort 
in poeition on top, tnd one aide let down so m to show the inside fixtures. 

This is the most Compact, Efficibiit and Economical Apparatos erer offered to the 
dental profession. The Oas is thorooghhr washed by being forced through the ohemioal 
baths, and is ready for immediate use. Twenty minutes will suffice to make enough for one 
operation. 

The sise of the Qenerator is sixteen inches long, four inches wide, and fourteen inches 
deep, and the weight about ten pounds. 

Tbb Pbicb has bbbr so BBDDCBD, that we can now furrish the Apparatus complete, 
(including the Generator. Retort, Inhaling Bag, (7 gall.) Rubber Moutb-piece, and two 
sets of Chemicals,) for twentifjlot doUars. Boxing, extra, one dollar and fifty cents. 

LIST OP PRICES. 

Gaa Generator, Retort, and two sets Chemicals $16 00 

Inhaling Bag, 6 gallons, 76 



Gasometer, 40 '* 

Retorts, qaarU, 

Rubber Mouth- piece, . • • • 

Ammonia, Fused, best, per pound 

Crystalised, belt, per pound,. 



RX7BENCAME & STOCKTON, 



7 26 
7 76 
18 00 

1 00 

2 60 
90 
76 



835 ARCH STREET, PHUA. 



RUBENOAME & STOCKTON. 

A short man, with red hair, red whiskers, aod soar on one cheek, is traTelinx tlircmgk 
the country, and offering teeth for salo which he represents aa of oar make. Heelras 
also to be an »geni for a new Tnloantte bnM, and talks glibly. We pronoanee bios aa 
impostor, and caution all parties at^ainst having any dealings with him. 

RUBBNCAME k STOCKTON, 825 Arch street PhOa. 

IISTSXRTJOXIOISTS 

IN TBB 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF NITROUS OZIDE, 

PROTOXIDE OF NITROBEN OR LAUBHiNB GAS, 

FOR DENTAL AND 80RGICAL P0RP0SE8, 

BY GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Dental Surgery and Therapeutios in the 
Pennsylvania C^'oUcge of Dental Surgery. 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 

PHILADELPHIA, 1866. 

Will be ready in April. Price, one dollar. 




THE LATEST! THE STEOUGEST ! THE BEST! 

Prioe, Brass, each,... $2 00 

Iron, Galvanised, each , 1 50 

" •* eaeh I J5 

*' Boltand Nut |.) 

** Wrench ,.,, , ]o 

RUBENCAME & STOCKTON, 825 Arch Street. Phiia. 



IMPROVED VULCANIZER. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

<^ II No. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., coropleie for use, f(ir 

c^ j\ alcohol or gas, $16 7*> 

•^ ^S&^ ^^' ^> ^^^^ ^^^^ flasks, for kerosene, 1(3 75 

No. 3, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

" « " for kerosene, 17 H 

(^ ^■[£IL 1 Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). . 1(0 

Flasks of malleable iron 87 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 8, 18 

Ronnd wrench, malleable iron, 8i» 

Straight •« " •< 2r> 

Flask, " « " 10 

Packings, per piece, 5 

Alcohollamp, 76 

,, Gas burner, 50 

& ^fflyMIl M Kerosene stove, with jacket to fit vulcanizer, 2 75 

^ ^^HH *' without jacket, 2 60 

o anHmi ^^^ kerosene stove is a good thing, suited to all valcanizers. 
All orders, wUk ccuh, promptly attended to. 

B. X. ^SV"JHIXITB"3r, 

For Bale at all Dental Depots. Buffalo, N. Y. 

JOHISr ^W. M^SSEY, 

MANUFACTURER OF 






AND DEALER IN 



DENTISTS' MATERIALS, 

No. 114 North Niath Street, Philadelphia, 

THIRD DOOR ABOVE ARCH STREET. 



Having tested tbe teeth manafactured by J. W. Massej, we respectfully 

rccommeDd tbem to tbe Dental Profession as eqaal, if not snperlori to any 

now made. 

WM. P. HENRY, D. D. S., 

Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistrtfj Philadelphia Dental College. 

GEORGE BROCKVVAY, New York. 

GEORGE CHEVELIER, M. D., Boston. 



W. A. ©uJFI^ & ^O. 
MAxrurACTvasKS or 

PORCELAIN TEETH, 

No. 516 AHCH STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA. 



We invite the attention of Dentists and Dealers to our assortment of 
Artificial Teetit, believing them equal to anj offered to the profession. 

We are prepared to furnish fvcry variety of Plain and Gdm Tbktd f(»r 
Gold and Silver Plate, and Rubber or Vulcanite Work, including 
Block and Single Teeth, for Vulcanite, with 

PAT£2iT MACHZNE-MADE 

DOUBLE-HEADED PINS. 

These Pins have really two distinct and well- formed heads, one in tlic 
tooth, preventing the possibility of their being drawn out, and one for 
insertion in the Rubber. The upper central blocks hive each five pins, 
and the lower central and side blocks each four; together. Fifty 
Double-headed Pins in each full set, our machinery enabling as to fini:»b 
them in this improved manner, in which way they are not mad« by any 
other manufacturer. 

From the many testimonials received in regard to their etbenotii, we 
are led to believe they are 

TBE STRONGEST TEETH MADE. 

WE ARE ALSO PREPARED TO FURNISH 

Lathes, Vulcanisers, Chairs^ &c. &c« 

Also, a neat and complete apparatus for manufacturing 



I W-. A. DT7FP & CO., 

Db. J. J. URiFflTU, D.D. 8. { 5t6 Arch Street, Phlli, 
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TO THE PBOFESSIOH. 



In issuing the << Dental Times,'^ we desire to make it of interest to 
the mass of practitioners. To thb end we earnestlj solicit from onr 
professional friends, communications on any branch of our specialty. To 
those who hesitate because their limited time incapacitates them for 
writing long or elaborate articles, we would say, giro us the facts and the 
method, and we will lay them before our readers so that all will under- 
stand and many be instructed. 

Persons desiring to become subscribers, can do so by remitting the 
price of subscription, one dollar per anni/m, with name and address, to 
Dr. T. L. Buckingham, 243 North Nmth street, PhUadelphia. 

As we desire to keep a corrected list of the dentists in the United States, 
our friends and subscribers will please notify us when changbg their 
looatioQ. 



SNOW $t LEWIS' 

mmm hmmkim riuseii. 

•^ — 

No. 278 HAIH STSEET, BTTFFAIO, N. T. 



Thia Instrameiit if ih« moft tfieieni lubititate for the mallet i^nd usistank yet deviled, 
•oabliDg the operator to ditpeDie with that great annnyanee to the patieat, the preMsoe 
of a third person. It is the first and obioiiial Antomatio Plogger with the working parts 
•ontained in a handle. 

The above ent represents the Plogger one half siie. The instmment is operated by press- 
ing the point upon the gold in the eavity, in the manner of an ordinary hand phigger; the 
socket holding the point recedes into the handle a short distance, and a blow is given which 
•an be varied to any one of four degrees of of intensity, at the will of the operator. 

It is of good workmanship and accnrately fitted throaghont. The mannftctare of the 
Snow A Lewis Plogger receives the personal sopervision of the inventors, and none are 
offered for sale until folly tested by them. Althoogh not entirely noiseless, the objecUon 
has becD obviated as far as possible, by a " robber-faced " hammer. 

The time'in filling is materially shortened, as the operator is always able to get the blow 
jost when it is reqoired. It can be held in any position in the hand, and after a litU* 
practice can be osed in more places than the mallet. 

THIS PLUOGBR CAN BB LOCKED by the ring on the handle, and osed as a hand 
InstromenL The above featore is not presented in any other Spring Plogger in market. 

PRICKS. 

Automatic Plngger, • ••••••••• .$10 00 

Points, per dozeo, 3 50 

Points in the rongh, fitted to the socket, per dozen, 1 50 

Points of any desired pattern furnished to order. All styles of Atkin* 
son's and Abbot's points constantly on hand. The plugger will be sent 
by express or mail on receipt of price, other¥rise by express, C. 0. D., 
with return charges. 

DBNTATi ARTICUI.ATOR. 

CAPABLE OF BEING ADJUSTED TO ANT THICKNESS OF CAST. 

Price, - - - - f 2 50 



8NOW A I.GWI8' BXTfiNSION BRACKET. 

Price, • - - - f 12 00 
Price, SUver Plated, * - 15 00 
SJ* For sale by the manufacturers, and at all Dental Depots. 



HORATIO C. KERN, 



MAjrVf AOTVKXK Of 



$0R6ICU&D[IITUIN$TRDMEIIT$,FIUS.&C- 



The sabsoriber would again remind the profession that he still continues 
to manufacture all kbds of Inbtrumentb, Dental Files, Ac. 

From the flattering testimonials he has received, (of which a few are 
appended,) of the superior quality of his Instruments and Files, he feels 
confidence in his ability to produce an article fully equal to any made. 

Assiduous attention to the details of the business, (with an experience 
of thirty years,) has enabled him to make many improvements in the 
adaptation to the specific purpose ; and, as the success of an operation 
depends, in some degree, on the adaptation of the instruments to the par^ 
ticular character of the operation, it needs no argument to convince those 
wishing to procure instruments, of the importance of purchasing the manu- 
facture of those of long and well established reputation. Any orders ten- 
dered him will be promptly attended to. Illustrated catalogues will be 
furnished on application. 

HORATIO G. KERN, 
No. 25 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 



•r £ S O: Z 2^ O £T X ^Au Xj s . 

501 North Seventh Street, PkUadelphiaj June 8M, 1863. 
U. G. Kern — Dear Sir — The excavators which you handed me some 
days since I have had in constant use, and take great pleasure in stating 
that I believe them to be a superior article, both in their ability to retain a 
sharp cutting edge, and withstand the force essential to the operation. 
Yours, &c. C. N. Peirce, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Sir — ^The ezcavatcrs recently manufactured 
by you have been used with the utmost satisfaction. I can give them an 
unqualified recommendation. Yours, respectfully, 

June 26th, 1868. Geo. T. Barker, D. D. S. 

Mr. H. G. Kern — Dear Str — ^The last excavators obtained from you 
are of a very superior quality. I can recommend them as being equal ts 
any I have ever used. T. L. Buokinoham, D. D. S. 

June 25h, 1868. 



R. Mr. AROHER'S 

IMPROVED DENTAL CHAIR. 

Patented September 4, I860. 
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CHARLES ABBET & SONS. 

MAJNUFACTUHEBS OF 

DENTISTS' FINE GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

PHII.ADE1I.PHIA. 

The attention of Dentists is invited to our FINE GOEiD FOlEi, which is 
prepared under our constant personal supervision. Our Nos. are 4, 5, 6, 8 
and 10. 

We are also manufacturing an ADHE8ITE FINE GOE.D FOIE., 

Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 
AEiEi our Gold Foil is manufactured from ABSOEiVTEEiT PURE 

GOIjD, prepared expressly for the purpose, with great care, by ourselves. 

DENTISTS' REFINED TIN FOIL CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 



Address 



CHARLES ABBEY & SONS, 

PhUadelpIOa 



A. JONES, 

Ho. 724 BROAD'WAT N. 7., 



WHILE THANKING THB 



DENTAL PROFESSION 

For the very liberal patronage thej have extended to him for the last 
tweuty-five years, begs leave to say, that be still continues his business 
as usual at the above number, where may be found* 

All Articles in the Dental Line. 

Of his own, and other manufacturers, of the most 



AND 



At the Most Favorable Prices. 

All orders from abroad will be punctually and thoroughly attended to 



JOHN KLEIN 

REHIOTCD 

TO THE S.W. CORNER OP TENTH & ARCH STS. 

VHIBI HI HAS OPKNID A LABOl 

DENTAL DEPOT AND MANUFACTORY, 

For the Sale tf the Latest Improre4 Teeth, 

FOR ALL KINDS OF RUBBER AND PLATE WORK. 

WITH DOUBLE HEADED PINS. 

Togftther with a large assortment of all kiads of Dental Instraments, and 
other articles needed by the profession. 

All orders promptly filled. Also on hand, lots of Flaming Testimonials, 
as regards the quality of my Porcelain Teeth, from some of the best Den- 
tists in the profession. 



NEALL, McCURDY & NEALL, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

MAMFACnillS OF PfllClUIli TllTI 

AND 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS. 



534 Arch St., south-east comer of Sixth, 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 



XiXT THE It's 



This iDvalaable preparation is now nsed by, and meets the approbatioo 
of intelligent and experienced Dentists in every State in the Union as 
being the only Self-hardening filling known that will retain its integrity 
and metallic color, without turning black and discoloring the teeth, and as 
being in all respects unequalled as a substitute for Grold, in cases where the 
latter is inadmissible, on account either of the great extent of the decay, 
the extreme tenderness of the tooth, the difficulty of access to the cavity, 
or from motives of economy. 

Packai^es contaHnlni^ 1 oz., ... . ^.0« 

Do. do. 6 dwts , - - - I.OO 

Sent, post paid, on receipt of money. For Circular enclose return 
postage. Address 

H. GILES LTTTHBR, Dentist, 

84 East Twenty-secoDd Street, 

NEW YORK. 

A substitute for Amalgam in filling badly decayed teeth ; and used 
for resetting Pivot Teeth in badly decayed roots ; also for filling over 
Sensitive Dentine to destroy sensibility, and as a non-conductor of 
heat, and for many other Dental Purposes. 

For sale by all dealers in Dental Mcderials and by the undersigned. 

One-fourth ounce packages, with directions, sent by mail free of post- 
age, on receipt of fl. 

O. H. ROBERTS, M. D., 

POUGHKBEPSIB, N. Y. 

BLOCK teeth and VULCANITR 



I would retpeotfully inform th« Dkstal PBorxssioir that my Laboratory bu b««i 
REBIOVBD TO lOO KORTH TBNTH STREET, where, after hariog mede 
eonsiderable improyements in mj itjle of earring and enamela, with aanetaato alee, I aa 
new enabled to exeoute aU orden with promptness and despateh. 

D^ntiatf wishing to trj Yatoaaite Bate, oaa have a few eases made at a redneed piiee. 

WM. R HALL, 

100 North Tenth Btraet, Philadelphia. 



TVHITNEY'S 

IMPROVED VULCANIZER. 



tn 




for kerosene, 17 



LIST OF PRICES. 

No. 2, with two flasks, wrenches, &c., complete for use, for 

alcohol or gas, • $16 75 

No. 2, with two flasks, for kerosene, 16 76 

No. 8, with three flasks, for alcohol or gas, 16 80 

8 

00 
87 
18 
80 
26 
10 
6 
75 
60 



Thermometer tube and scale (by mail, postage 6 cents,). 

Flasks of malleable iron,. 

Bolts for flasks, 6 cents each, or in sets of 8, <• 

Roand wrench, malleable iron, 

Straight '< « " 

Flask, «« " " .... 

Packings, per piece, 

Alcohol lamp, 

Gas burner, 

Kerosene stoye, with Jacket to fit vulcanizer, 2 75 

« « without jacket, 2 60 

The kerosene stoye is a gooct /Atng, suited to all yulcanizers. 

▲11 orders, with cash, promptly attended to. 



For sale at all DenUl Depots. 



Buffalo, N. Y. 





JOHISr ^W. MA.SSEY, 

MANUFACTURER OP 



IMBE&^ TUT 



AND DEALER IN 

DENTISTS' MATERIALS, 

No. 114 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia, 

THIRD DOOR ABOVE ARCH STREET. 



Having tested the teeth mana&otnred by J. W. Massey, we respeotfolly 
TCOommeDd them to the Dental Profeaeion as equal, if not superior, to any 

now made. 

WM. P. HENRY, D. D. S., 

Demonstrator of Mtehanical Dentistry, Phitaddphia Dental College. 

GEORGE BROCKWAY, New York. 

GEORGE GHEVELIER, M. D., Boston. 



TO TAB 

DENTAL PROFESSION. 

Having disposed of oar entire stock of Deotista' Materials, Moulds, 
Macbinerj, &c., to the "Philadelphia Dental Mannfactnring Com- 
pany/' we respectfully request a transfer of jour custom to that e«u- 
blishment. 

Being largely interested in the new organisation, we will be present to 
attend to your orders as usual. While having greatly iaoreased facilities, 
we feel tetter than ever prepared to meet your wisbed> which we will, ai 
all times, endeavor to do to your satisfaction. 
With thanks for past favors, we are, 

Vours, respectfully, 

J. E. RUBENCAME, 
T. H. STOCKTON, Ja- 

Latt RubtTuams £c Siockimu 
W. A. DUFF, 
J. J. GRIFFITH, 

LaU W. A. Duff * Co. 
■■,,■■■ »#<»» 

Pbiladelphia, January, 1867. 

Having purchased the entire Stock of Dental Goods and Manufacturing 
facilities of the well known Firms of Ritbencamb & Stockton aad W. A. 
Duff k Co., of this city, we invito the attention of the Profession to oar 
large and varied assortment of Artificial Teeth and Dentists' Materials. 

By uniting the large collections of Moulds formerly in the possession of 
these respective firms, we are enabled to furnish Teeth of Styles, Sixes, 
Patterns, &o., in variety unequaled by any other establishment. 

The best skill and experience of the two firms will be combined to fur- 
nish the most beautiful, natural and durable article of Artificial Teeth, 
and such as, on trial by all known tests^ will prove to be the Strongesi 
Teeth made. 

We are also prepared to furnish Gold and Tin Foil, Gold and Silver 
Plate, Chairs, Lathes, and the most approved apparatus for making and 
administering Nitrous Oxide Gas, together with every article required io 
the Office or Laboratory. 

Address : 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL fflANUFG CO. 

0GPQT, l»M ARCH STRBBT^ 

PlUladelplila, Pa. 

W. L Datr, Prctident J. S. Sabeorame, Treatnrer. T. H. Sloekton jJr., 8cc't« 

Dr. J. J, G&IFFITH, S«perlBt«Ad«AS. 



Philadrlphiit Dental Manuteelariiig Companjir* 



ll^ia^fLOXTS o:2Cii>E3. 




Tlie anoexed cat repreaeDta Dr. G. T> 
BARKEirS OAaOMETiR for N1TR0U8 
OXIDK, Id whiob it majf be kept od hftod 
An J leQpth of time, 

Cnpacify^ 40 gallons, Prict^ $50* 
Thia being sJnifdy a (jasomf^ter, can bo 
u^ed iQ connection witb any Generator. 

The MlustrfttiDn hHsloif repT'^'tntni Oiur 

New and Greatly Improred Apparatiu 

FOR, TH« HAHUP^rttrAK DP 

WJTJSOUS OXIDE, 

tt pnvces^ee: minj kdr^EitegeM r^v^r put now tn 
uifl orfjff^TBil to thu profp(nif*n. beiiri^C'impltte and 
perfect in nil Us p»nB. aimple in i;i AfrnngemBBtt 
And CAnnot get out of order. 

The jtri afft fitt«d up WJtflfiDT Pl&stkh ok 
Crui^Jit- ai'd ihe joints k ptirfenr. n$ Lv pr*T*Tit 
the poifiMlitj of laAkiif«, In which thoaa CfifD- 
Ftructed diffi:$rentlj urn so IlAblfi. 

By m«no0 of tbiA ApptTrttui, tb« 4lft£ oai) H« 
mode in thft eNnrtefC poit*ibTa time, witbimt diffi- 
cuky. pod porfo^Uj fr^e from nil deteteriouR in- 
grHients 

Prfdc, complete Jui Ti^pre-ented. wllb Four Jmiv, 
K^tart, So¥en-i till Ion ItihuUng Ba.^ «iiri Rut^Ker 
Mi^ofh-piece. t2J O'i^ Mnatk-pi<»ee> wiih V»lTt;t 
und Trumpot End, at reprejAoted oq next pa|;«t 

Boxing, f L m 

Thit AppurH[iiq cnn be uifrd witb or withont t1i« 
large GAaouelar, and wht^a uiied with it^ lh« In* 
hnlini^ B144 taaa be diiip«n:^«d witb bj uiin^ tba 
Vfitred Mourh-pifiCQ in whicb emte rbo palieiti 
tiik«j the Um dirpct ftoni i\m {)iuomBter. 

Fu 11 ioGt r tictioEifli fur makiag the (i.iA aocompaniM 
each Apparatu*. 

Man J of tbRse are now in giicceutitl (}p«rAlioD 
AKid giving en tin ii»uafaoiion. 




PHILADELPHIi DENTAL HANUF1CTURIK«} COHPANT, 

825 ^reh Struts Philadtlpkia. 



Philadelphia Dental nanafaclaring Company. 




WITH DR. BARKER'S FLEXIBLE RUBBER HOOD. 




This is considered the best arrangement for the purpose^ and its use has 
been adopted by the most bxperibnoed operatobs. 

The Hood covers both mouth and nose, while one valve opens at every 
inspiration and the other at every exhalation. 

Price, with MetaUlc Trumpet End, M.'T^. 

«« Flexible Rubber Hood, 6.00. 

Having a supply of these, we are now prepared to fill orders for them 
promptly. 



Gas Qen orator, inolading Four Jars, Retort and Chemicals, 
Dr. Barker's Gasometer, . 
Inhaling Bag, 5 gallons, 

a u Q a . • • 

Retorts, Tubulated, 

« Plain, .... 

Ammonia, Fused, per lb. 
»* " per 6 lbs. 

Mouth-piece, Plain, . . • 

« with Valves, . . * . 

<< << and Trumpet End, 

« « and Flexible Hood, 

Trumpet end, 

Flexible Hood, 

Chemicals, per set, 

Glass Jars, complete, for Generator, each. 



. fl5.00 

50.00 

6.25 

7.25 

7.75 

1.00 ©1.50 

75 

80 
3.75 
2.00 
4.00 
4.75 
6.00 

75 
2.00 

50 
3.00 



The followiDg discounts are allowed on bills of Teeth : 

Amounting to $25.00 cash, 10 per cent. 
«« « 50.00 « 15 " " 

«« «< 76.00 " 20 " «< 

« <« 100.00 « 25 « « 

ReUil Price for Gum Teeth, 20 cents. Plain Teeth, 10 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA DENTAL MA1IUFACTIIRIN6 COMPANY, 

825 Jlrth Street, PkUaddphta. 



IiTSTRTJOXIO:N"S 

IV THB 

PREPARATION, ADMINISTRATION and PROPERTIES 

OF 

PBOTOXIDE OF NITROaEN OR LAUOHINB OAS, 

FOR DENTAL ARD SURGICAL PURPOSES, 

BY GEO. T. BARKER, D. D. S., 

Professor of Principles of Dental Surgery and Therapeutics in the 
Pennsjlvania College of Dental Surgery. 

Philadelphia Dental Mannfactiiring Company, 



PHILADELPHIA, 1867 



Price, one dollar. 



vas &ifssiis 




THE LATEST! THE STS0H0E8T ! THE BEST! 

We particalarlj recommend this Flask to jour notice, as it has no supe- 
rior, and is giving entire satisfaction in all respects. 

Priee, BriM |2 09 

*' Iron, Tinned, *. 1 59 

" " 1 25 

" BoltftDd Nut, 19 

*< Wrench, 19 

PBILlDELPBIl DENTiL MlNVFlCTVRINb mmi 

No. 825 AROH STRBBT, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



m-- 




DEPOT. 825 ARCH STREET, 



VBXIiABBZirBZA, PA. 

Sl'CCKSSOBS TO 



RUBENCAME & STOCKTON and W. A. DUFF & CO., 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



POUGELAIN TEETH, GOLD AND TIN FOIL, 

Dealers in every variety of INSTRUMENTS and MATERIALS required 
by the Dentist. All orders c«'»refuHy and proinplly filled. Write plainly, 
giviog name and residence in full, and addresa as abore. 

W. A DCFP, PrrsiJcnt. J. E. SUBENCllE, Tramrer. 

T. U. STULlT03i, Jr., SecretaiT. Dr. J. J. GBIFFITB, SuperiaUndrHt. 
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